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PREFACE 

In the following pages I have tried to record the 
noble actions I have witnessed, and to describe the men 
I have been associated with. I have set down nought 
in malice, atfl therefore beg my readers to forgive what 
may be my prejudices. 

WOLSELEY, F.M. 

Farm House 

Glynde 
September 14, 1903 



TO 
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LORD MOUNT-STEPHEN. 

I DEDICATE THESE VOLUMES OF VARIED EXPERIENCES 
TO YOU WHO FOR FORTY YEARS HAVE 
GIVEN ME YOUR UNVARYING 
FRIENDSHIP. 
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CHAPXm XXVII 

China War of i860 

TN my narrative of the events of 1857 I mentioned 
A that we had despatched troops to China early in 
that year for the purpose of eofordng our claims against 
its Govenmient, When the Bengal Mutiny broke out, 
however, those re^ments w^e diverted from the Canton 
River to the Hooghly, my battalion being one of them. 

Our relations with the Pekin Government had not im- 
proved during the years 1857, 1858 and 1859. Being 
then seriously engaged in India, we were compelled to play 
a " waiting game ** in China, and to content ourselves 
with some insigniiicant miUtary operations in the neigh- 
boorbood of Canton, of which city we took possession. 
By the end of 1859 we had put down tlie Bengal Mutiny. 
We had re-established our supremacy from the Himalayas 
to the Camatic, and could at last spare sufficient troops 
to bring his Tartar Majesty of Pekin to reason* 

Sir Hope Grant^s staff were naturally anxious he should 
be selected to command in the coming wax, for we hoped 
ajKl expected he would take us with him to Pekin. The 
only other man we could think of as being a serious com- 
petit or was Sir William Mans&dd, whom the Army disliked 
extremely, Hb natural ability was undoubted, but it was 
not of the character that suffices to make a great military 
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THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE 

Itsider^ and he was known to be too sfaort-^hted for 
practkal work in the field. We assomed he woald make 
eveiy effort to obtain the chief command in this coming 
war, and that Lord Qyde would feel bound to siqiport 
him in doing so. As we afterwards ascertained, both Lend 
Ctyde and Lord Canning supported his candidature, bat 
His Royal Highness the Doke of Cambridge, then the 
Commander-in-Chief, very wisely, I think, {H^erred Sir 
Hope Grant. 

About Christmas, 1859, news reached Lucknow that 
the Home Government had at last decided upon sending 
an expeditionary force of some 10,000 men to China with 
that object in view. The Emperor Napcdeon IH, being 
anxious to co-operate, it was arranged that he should 
send a French contingent of 7,000 men under General 
Montauban, who was then highly thought of in France.^ 
There is no nation, numerically as great as China, whose 
customs and modes of life are so generally ccmmion to 
all parts of their vast empire. To me they are the most 
remarkable race on earth, and I have always thought 
and still believe them to be the great coming rulers of the 
world. They only want a Chinese Peter the Great or 
Napoleon to make them so. They have every quality 
required for the good soldier and the good sailor, and 
in my idle speculation upon this world's future I have 
long selected them as the combatants on one side at 
the great Battle of Armageddon, the people of the 
United States of America being their opponents. The 
latter nation is fast becoming the greatest power of the 

^ Our quota was afterwards increased to 13,000. But the force 
eventually landed at Pehtang the beginning of August, i860, con- 
tUted of 1 1,000 BritUl^ i^x^d 6,500 French troops. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHINA WAR OF i860 

world. Thank Heaven, they speak English, are governed 
by an English system of laws, and profess the same regard 
that we have for what both understand by fair play in 
all national as well as in all private business. 

The CMigin of the China War can be stated in a few sen- 
tenoM. Lord Elgin had patched up a treaty of peace with 
the Celestial Empire in 1858, and in accordance with its 
prov*i&ions we were entitled to have a resident Minister 
in Pekin. This was generally thought to be the most 
iniportant of the concessions we had obtained, and we 
were consequently anxious to take advantage of it. But 
to the Chinese rulers it w^as the most objectionable clause 
in that treaty. They had agreed to it on paper, but it 
was evident from the first that they never meant to allow 
us to take advantage of it. Had any worldly wisdom 
directed Pekin diplomacy at this epochs instead of flouting 
us, the emperor would have grappled us to him wth " hooks 
of steel '* by conceding all the just demands we had made 
upon him and his people. They would have tried to make 
friends of iis in order to induce us to help them against 
the Tai-ping rebels, with whom they were themselves 
unable to cope. In May and June the aspect of a£[airs 
at Canton had already become serious for the Pekin Govern- 
ment owing to this rebel movement. The most stupid 
amongst them should have realised that any attack made 
by us in the north of China would necessarily be of great 
bdp to the rebel cause in every province. The emperor 
was unable even to drive from the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley 
the Canton cooly who had set himself up at Nankin under 
the assumed title of "Tien wan," or "The Heavenly 
! ** ; and yet his Ministers deliberately acted in a 
tliat lift lis no alternative except a dedaratioa 
3 



THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE 

of war! The Government of Pekin, ever since we have 
had any dealings with it down to the present day, has 
always displayed a clever cunning in small matters of 
professional diplomacy. But as regards the treatment 
of all affairs of great international importance to them 
and to us, they have invariably s^ted as if they were idiots. 
Their rule is only to concede wben concession has become 
unavoidable, and they are often unwise enough to refuse 
demands which common international custom recognizes 
as a matter of course. It was conduct of this nature that 
drove us, much against our wish, into this war. In fact, 
they brought upon themselves our occupation of Pekin 
and the destruction of the Smnmer Palace. They are 
an inconsequent people, and it would seem as if their rulers 
never can learn wisdom from experience. If in the future 
they ever do so learn wisdom, they ought to become the 
most powerful nation upon earth. 

Sir Frederick Bruce, then our Minister in China, an- 
nounced to the Imperial authorities that he meant to pro- 
ceed, vi& the Taku forts, to Pekin, for the purpose of taking 
up his ofl&cial residence there, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of our recent treaty. Shortly after this announce- 
ment he proceeded to the Gulf of Pecheli with a fleet imder 
the conmiand of Admiral Sir James Hope, a first-rate 
officer and the bravest of brave sailors. When, with 
several gunboats, he attempted to enter the Pei-Ho, the 
Chinese opened a heavy artillery fire upon him from the 
Taku Forts at the mouth of that river. 

With more hardihood than wisdom our admiral, not 
content with returning this fire, landed a considerable 
body of marines and bluejackets on the deep mud which 
lay between the river and the most important of the forts 
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SIR HOPE GRANT AS A GENERAL 

on its right or southern bank. The attempt ended in 
disaster, and the landing party had to return to their slups, 
hmving suffered heavily, Sir James Hope being IiimseH 
amongst the wounded. I have been told by men who were 
there that his cool courage was remarkable even amongst 
tlie brave men around him. When one gunboat was sunk 
tinder him, he went on board another and hoisted his flag 
there. I beUeve he was obUged to do this twice, two gun- 
boats bearing his flag having been sunk one after the other. 
In this unfortunate affair four of our gunboats and one 
gun vessel were sunk, and our total loss in killed and 
wounded throughout the day was about 500 of all ranks* 
This very serious repulse made war inevitable, and we 
entered upon it with the least possible delay. 

In accordance with orders from home, Lord Clyde had 
been told to select the general to command in the coming 
campaign, and also the officers required for the staff work 
in connexion with it. He wisely made choice of General 
Sir Hope Grant, who bad distinguished himself upon all 
occasions when engaged during the great Indian Mutiny; 

Sir Hope Grant's military instinct, mellowed by war's 
experience, invariably prompted him correctly* A sol* 
dier and a daring leader of men, he possessed keen, bright 
views upon war in all its many phases. He was a man 
of strong opinions and with plenty of ideas — ^and good 
ones too— but either from faults of education or want of 
practice in putting his views into words, he could not 
always deariy describe to others what it was he wanted 
dcme. There were men who, jealous of his invariable 
success and of his great popularity in the army, heartUy 
disliked him, and consequently took a pleasure in belittling 
his capacity and in describing him a& '' puijie-headed/' 
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But they were by no means the best ofl&cers, nor were they 
ever likely themselves to be leaders of armies. Honour- 
able dealing between man and man was in him intuitive* 
His faith in an all-seeing God, who watched over soldiers, 
was as the very life within him. His religion was of the 
simplest nature, though it was an all-powerful force that 
influenced aU he did and all he said. He tried to serve 
God with all his might, but detested priestly dogmas and 
the sophisms of theology. Death had no horror for him : 
it would only come at the time God had appointed for it* 
A young aide-de-camp, to whom he was much attached, 
went to see him shortly before his death, and breaking 
down upon seeing the already pallid face of the general 
he loved, he burst into tears* Sir Hope said to him in 
his usual cheery way : " Oh, my dear boy, to die is nothing ; 
it is only going from one room into another." So it was 
to him then, and had always been in action, where no 
thought of personal danger ever seemed to occur to him. 
Upon many an occasion {when in action) those about him 
remonstrated with him upon his recklessness, he would 
laughingly concede the point and admit he was ivTongj 
but within a few minutes afterwards he was again in quite 
as eicposed a position. 

When Sir Hope Grant was informed he had been selected 
to command in the war we were about to enter upon in 
China, I was Quarter-Master-General of the Oudh Division 
which he then commanded. I was a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, and had already seen much active service. Sir 
Hope wished to take me with him to China as his Quarter- 
Master-General, but Lord Clyde did not approve, and I 
think he was right, for I had not had the experience re- 
quired lor such a position. He selected a much better 
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EMBARK FOR CHINA 

man in every way for it — Colonel " Jock '* Mackenzie, of 
the Gordon Highlanders. No man knew the army more 
thoroughly, and no one in it was more conversant with 
the duties of the ofl&ce he was selected for, especially in 
connexion with the embarkation of troops, in dealing with 
the navy, and in the feeding and housing of an army. 
He was also in every sense a thorough soldier, and the 
dearest and best of friends. His assistant was to be Colonel 
Robert Ross, of the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
who had served under him at Balaclava in that same position, 
and I was to be the third man of the department. I had 
much to learn, and it was consequently of great advantage 
to me that I was to serve under two such able and ex- 
perienced staflf ofl&cers, by whom I was sure to be well 
taught. They were both old Crimean comrades of mine, 
who I knew thought well of me, and both were far older 
and had much greater army experience than I had. 

Sir Hope Grant selected Lieutenant, now General, Sir 
Robert Biddulph, to be his military secretary. He had 
been for some time on his staff as adjutant-general of the 
Oudh Division. If I may presume to say so of an old 
comrade who is still aUve, he was a first-rate man all roimd 
for that difficult and deUcate position. No man could 
have filled it better. 

We all embarked in the steamer Fiery Cross at Calcutta, 
and landed at Hong Kong March 13, i860. During the 
voyage all of us read every available book upon China ; 
I also played a good deal of chess with Augustus Anson, 
my old tent companion during our campaigns in Oudh. 
I had been a chess player ever since I was a small boy, 
and played fairly weU. Sir Hope Grant, though a man 
of fifty-two years of age, entered into all om boyish amuse- 
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ments. He was a first-rate " cock-fighter," and beat us 
all at that game, and no one enjoyed the rough play of 
"High Cock-a-Lorum " more than he did. We were all 
very fond of him, and those who, like myself, knew him 
well, had a real affection for him. We took a delight in his 
daring courage, his indifference to self, and were proud 
to have him as oiu* leader in the war we were about to 
undertake. 

What a busy place Hong Kong then was. Its fine 
roadstead became day by day more crowded with trans- 
ports, and its streets swarmed with all sorts and conditions 
of officers ashore for the day to see what John Chinaman 
had for sale. Every one in the Quarter-Master-General's 
department was busy from early morning to hot, dry eve. 
We had just negotiated for the purchase of some land oh 
the mainland, a promontory called Kowloon, suited for 
camping purposes. There was no land on the island of 
Hong-Kong itself where troops could be put imder canvas, 
and very Uttle good drinking water was to be foimd upon 
its granite and freestone hills. 

U Captain, now Sir Peter Liunsden, one of owe ablest 
Indian staff officers and I, were ordered to sketch the 
groimd at Kowloon that was required for camping pur- 
poses. It is now part of our Hong Kong territory. There, 
all of us who had come from India, saw for the first time 
some practice with our new Armstrong breechloading 
gims. Their range and accuracy deUghted us, and all 
regretted we had not possessed them during the Mutiny. 
We laughed as we thought how they would tickle-up poor 
John Chinaman in the neighbourhood of Pekin. 

It had already begun to be warm in Calcutta when we 
embarked there, and we were consequently inclined all 
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the more to enjoy the refreshing breeze of the north-east 
monsoon during our stay at Hong Kong. 

Canton was then in our military occupation, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed the trip I made to see it. When we 
took possession of it, we captured the Chinese mandarin 
who governed it and the surrounding province. He was 
a cmd brute^ without any regard for human life, and 
ruled by fear* Asked by an English officer if it were true 
that he had that year executed 60,000 men, he thought 
for a moment, and then said : " Oh ! I beheaded far more 
than that." We found in the city many walled-in yards 
filled with the skulls of those he had beheaded. 

Practically we knew little and could not find out much 
about the north of China. Hitherto all the warlike opera- 
tions we had ever carried on in the country were confined 
to the neighbourhood of Canton, Shanghai and the Chussan 
group of islands. As usual, our most difficult problem 
was the provision of enough suitable land transport. We 
raised an excellent Cooly Corps, which did us first-rate 
service throughout the ensuing campaign. Plucky, cheery 
and ^•ery strong carriers they were, easily fed and easily 
commanded. We obtained good muleteers from Manilla 
and bullock drivers from Madras and Bombay. AH our 
Eastern possesions were in fact laid under contribution 
for camp followers of various sorts. 

Our miUtary force available for operations in the north 
embraced some regiments of Bengal Pandies and of Madras 
and Bombay Sepoys, What poor creatures they looked 
when seen side by side with the men of our other native 
regiments drawn from the fighting tribes of Northern 
Ia^, the wild Pathans, the tall stubborn Sikhs, and the 
pzood Ptmjaubee Mussulmans. The embarkation and the 
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provisioning of these various creeds for the voyage to the 
Gulf of Pechelee was no easy task, and gave full occupation 
to all the officers of the Quarter-Master-General's depart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Chusan and Pootoo : Talienwan Bay, i860 

ON March 8, i860, our Minister at Shanghai had sent 
an tdtimatum to the Pekin Government, in which 
he detailed what had taken place when he had last en- 
deavoured, in accordance with the terms of our treaty, 
to land at the mouth of the Pei-Ho River for the purpose 
of proceeding to Pekin. Having described those events, 
he went on to say that Her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment required the absolute and unconditional acceptance 
of the following terms : An ample and satisfactory apology 
for having fired upon our ships from the Taku forts, and 
the return of all the guns and ships we had abandoned 
upon that occasion ; the ratification of our Treaty of Tien- 
tsin to be exchanged without delay at Pekin, to which 
city our Minister would proceed, going up the Pei-Ho 
River in a British vessel, etc., etc. ; the payment of an 
indemnity for the injury we had received when our gun- 
boats attempted to enter the Pei-Ho River, etc., etc. ; 
the last and most important clause was that imless we 
received within thirty days of the date of our letter an 
unquahfied acceptance of those terms, we should compel 
the emperor to observe the engagements he had entered 
into at Tien-tsin, and which he had approved by his edict 
of July, 1858. 
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baci tifie Iispeaal Court (^wH'wtrftDiistfeiii^&iiwggttaBBedof 
Ikbi^ treatfid bf t&cn as eepzafaL OIl alE ^Cfier ]poBiits also 

Sir Hope Gcmt aod Gcnetal IfcafAitfaui de ti ieu M ae d to 
bcgia oprrafioos at oooe bjr ^i»«i""|» troops vpooi tiie Isfand 
of Cfaosan. Tins was a hu t um^nx nt that tod been Jreeted 
from home, and a Toy stopid and ■ aebas^ OBe it was^ for 
the Qrinfy Govcnmieat attached fitde ■nwtiiiff to 
it. The French and English fleets l au c eed ed there forth- 
with, canying a British iuiantiy br^Baiir, some aitiDeiy 
and engineers, etc^ etc The French sent a caaple of 
hundred marines to r epre sent their army iqxm this ex- 
pedition* Sir Hope Grant was to command. General 
Montanban remaining at Shanghai. I aooon^MUEiied Sir 
Hope in the Grenada, the ship we had hired from the P. & O. 
Company to be Army Headqnartos whilst the war lasted. 

In oar previoos war of 1848-9 with China we had occnpied 
Tinghai, the capital town of Chnsan, and had retained 
possession of it for a couple of years. We now anchored 
off that city and sent a flag of truce ash<»e to demand 
its surrender. This was at once conceded. 

Mr., afterwards Sir Harry Parkes, an able, daring and 
very remarkable man, who spoke Chinese fluently, had 
drafted a proclamation to be posted up in Tinghai and in 
all the neighbouring towns, annoimdng our intended 
occupation of the islands, etc., etc. In it he had referred 
to the previous "British Occupation." Our sensitive 
oiiios asked us to change the expression to " European 
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Occupation," which was done as a matter of course to 
please them. They did not wish it to be officially remem- 
bered that we had ever made war in the Flowery Land 
without their assistance. How unlike us rude Britisheis 
they are in all such matters ! 

A guard of fifty English soldiers and a hke number of 
Frieach marines landed and took possession of the city* 
our detachment being quartered in an old stone building 
we had erected as a hospital during our former occupa- 
tion of the island. 

The Union Jack and the French tricoloiu were hoisted 
side by side* Unfortunately the spar from which our 
flag flew was a few feet higher than the old Joss pole upon 
which that of France appeared. This could not be allowed, 
so a party of sailors from a French man-of-war soon ap- 
peared with a spar still higher than ours. Had we been 
nationally sensitive upon such a point we might have 
** gone one better," until the Tower of Babel would have 
been but a tiny erection in comparison with the height 
of those competing flag-stafis. 

Here in Chusan, as is generally to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of China, Uterally every perch of 
land was cultivated and grew sometliing that meant, in 
one shape or other, food for man. With this object in 
view, all classes are very careful in the collection of every 
species of manure that could fertilize their land. Even 
the narrow ridges which bound the canals were planted 
with beans and other vegetables. Clover and barley 
covered every suitable slope, whilst the ground that could 
be irrigated was rich with waving barley and brightly 
green with young rice. The steep and rugged hills were 
terraced everywhere to admit of cultivation, and the spots 
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appox^eat sterility or very steep declivities forbid 
of crops were used as cemeteries* I must not 
can thetn places of burial^ for except in the rich families, 
Joint Qmiaman does not usually either bum or bury his 
dead frtends or parents. His custom is to place them 
in strong substantial coflSns, rectangular in shape, upon 
spots outside of cities, spots usually selected because of 
their otherwise valueless nature, 

Tinghaij like most cities in China, was walled round, 
and was said to have 30,000 inhabitants* It contained 
the usual temples, rich, inside especially, with bright colours 
and good wood carving. Having been lately accustomed 
to the fiat, ugly banks of the Woosung and Yang-tse-Kiang 
rivers, the scenery around the city gratified and soothed 
us with its varied shapes and colours. I carried away a 
pleasing remembrance of the place where Sir CoUn Camp- 
bell^ with his battaUon, had so long been quartered during 
our first China war. 

From Chusan we steamed to the sacred island of Poo-too, 
which lies eastward of and close to the Chusan group. It 
is regarded by all Buddhists as a very sacred place, and 
like the promontory of Mount Athos, no women are allowed 
to land upon it. Thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of the empire flock there annually in the early springs and 
again at the end of summer. 

We were kindly received by the chief priest or abbot 
of the place, and were shown over all its temples and build- 
ings* The wood-carving everywhere, though grotesque, 
was artistic and very good, but the roofs of several temples 
were sadly in want of repair. There were some finely 
ornamented bronze beUs and gongs and immense ums» 
and also some parchment-covered drums scattered about 
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THE SACRED ISLAND OF POO-TOO 

the open courtyards. Everywhere the eye fell upon mora 
precepts painted on prominent rocks or richly carved 
on screens of hard wood, and everything was decorated 
with representations of the " Imperial Dragon." The 
two written characters most common in all the buildings 
were those which represent *^ happiness '' and ^^ longevity." 
In every temple was a statue of the Goddess of Mercy, 
who is, as it were, the patron saint of the place. The 
smell of burnt joss-stick pervaded every building, and in 
each was a notice forbidding the faithful to smoke within 
those sacred precincts. I there saw for the only time in 
my life a Buddhist priest in that condition of spiritual 
abstraction which lengthened contemplation of holy sub- 
jects and deep meditations upon the Supreme Deity is 
said to induce. The man whilst in that condition is sup- 
posed to have lost his human identity, and to have become 
for the time being an integral portion of the Supreme 
God Himself. The priest whom I saw in this state sat in 
a raised niche of the great gate into the principal building. 
I watched him in silence and somewhat in awe for certainly 
over five minutes, during which time he never moved or 
winked his eyeHds, whilst his eyeballs, glazed over as it 
were with a film, looked hard and metallic, and seemed 
to be absolutely sightless. He never moved a muscle 
of his face or body as I watched him, and if he were not 
in an actual trance, he certainly was an accomplished 
actor. 

There was at places a profusion of azaleas, peonies and 
other flowering shrubs. One of the three great temples 
of the island stood in a splendid grove of white camellia 
trees of from twenty to thirty feet in height. All were 
covered with blossoms, the fallen petals of which strewed 
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tibe ground hnwssith. It was a kn^ety spc^ axid 500 
jDod^ have e n c a m p ed beneafli 'Baoee tall, statcfy 
Qd the ivirak, had it been dearalde to have fanned a j 
tonuQi anywhere dm ing the war, Sir Hope Giant 
have dooe 90 xxpoti Has sLand d Pdo-too, iHbose boflfipgs 
of an sorts wofold have provided acxxHmnodatioQ for about 
2,000 men. Had this been done, he wonld have 
fefxed to the mainland tbe lew old priests who 
only pennanent residents on the Hland. Having spent 
this one day, Apdl 24, i860, at Poo-too, we steamed away 
soath for Hong Kong. 

About the middle of May, i860, oar little army began 
to embark at Hong Kong for the Gnlf of PecfaelL It con- 
sisted of two in^ntiy divisions and of one cavalry iHigade, 
with four batteries of field, one of horse artillery, and one 
of mountain guns, besides a small siege train of heavy 
artillery, the total strength of all ranks being 14,000. It 
was carried in 120 hired transpcxts, and was accompanied 
by a fleet of seventy pennants, gunboats included. I do 
not think that England had ever before begun a war with 
so well organized an army. It was small, but nothing 
that could add to the health and comfort of our troops, 
or to their efficiency as a fighting body, had been n^lected. 

On our way north Sir Hope Grant called in at Shanghai, 
wliere we found every one in a state of panic. The rebels 
liiid lately captured the rich city of Soochow, and were 
ttien moving steadily towards Shanghai, which they an- 
lumnced their intention to take at all hazards. The 
Cliineiie merchants were already flying from the place with 
tlieir goods and families. Most of the shops in the native 
city were dosed, and where it was usual to find a large 
Heat ot trading junks, scarcely one of any size remained. 
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M trade had ceased* and alarm prevailed id all the country 
round. The European merchants realised the danger of 
the positioa, and at their request a battalion of marines 
was landed for the protection of life and property, to which 
a regiment of Sikhs and another of Punjaubees were subse- 
quently added. 

The governor-general of liie province^ a gentleman 
named Ho, now made to us the oddest request which the 
ruler of an invaded territory had, I presume, ever ad- 
dressed to his enemy. He bilged us to land and march 
upon Soochow and retake it for the emperor* He was 
kmd enough to add that if we did this, he would inform 
his cel^tial master of the valuable services we had ren- 
dered, and he had no doubt that, as a reward for those 
service, we should be granted all we asked ! 

Three days' steaming took us from Shanghai to the 
Gull of PecheU, where we at once proceeded to examine 
the localities selected as the respective rendezvous of the 
two allied foro^. That selected by the French was Che-foo, 
a small walled dty about a quarter of a mile from the sea, 
and on the western shore of the gulf. The bay upon which 
it stood was small, but large enough for our ally's small force. 
There was not an over abundant supply of fresh water^ but 
it was sufficient for all the French requirements. The land 
amund* as usual in all parts of China, was weU cultivated. 
TTie inhabitants were then busy gathering in the harvest^ 
and preparmg the land for other crops. No rice is grown 
so far north. At one place I saw two donkeys with a bul- 
lock between them yoked to a plough I The French pur- 
chased there a number of good mules, of which many were 
to be found in the neighbourhood. Our allies were busy 
in putting together their ttny little ironT gunboats which 
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France as freight, each m fifteen pieces. 
"VjESL szswed together each boat, consisting of three 
cooipartments, carried a small rifled gun, 
-fier woe, I think, more ingenious in design than 
3E3Ccac2l£y asefaL 

\TTrrfTTig to arrangements between the allied com- 
■rwMiins, thdr forces were to be ready by July i to sail 
ZQoi their respective rendezvous in the Gulf of PecheU. 

We had landed our troops in Talienwan Bay, on the 
CBSteni coast of the gulf. Good fresh water was nowhere 
pleatifol, and as we had a brigade of cavalry, and all our 
batteries had brought their horses with them, we required 
a great deal of it. We therefore distributed our brigades 
at several points. The country was wild and hilly, no 
trees an5n¥here. Well-flavoured oysters abounded along 
the rocky seashore, and were for a few da3rs a great treat 
to an ranks. But they produced such serious stomach 
aches and bowel complaints, that their use had to be dis- 
omtinued. 

By printed proclamations distributed broadcast amongst 
the villages, we assured the inhabitants of good treatment, 
and gave information to those who felt they were ill-treated 
how they should act in order to obtain redress. When our 
huge fleet first arrived, the inhabitants fled inland, but — 
the women excepted — all returned in a few days. We 
bought their eggs, vegetables, etc., etc., and soon restored 
confidence. Our only difficulty was with our Chinese 
coolies, who were incorrigible plunderers. We flogged 
all we caught thieving, but it was impossible to keep them 
in order. 

It took the French some time to obtain the mules they 
required even for the few small field girns they had with 
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them. Meanwhile we amused ourselves and our men at 
Talienwan Bay as best we could. Numerous excursions 
were made inland, and the people soon became accustomed 
to see us amongst them. There was, however, always 
an apparent dread lest we should at any moment sud- 
denly develop into the '^foreign devils" they even still 
in their hearts believed us to be. Every village had its 
watchman perched upon some point of vantage where he 
could see all approaching strangers from afar, and thus 
give warning to the community at large. 

During our long wait for the French in Talienwan Bay, 
we received the news of the celebrated fight between Heenan 
and Sayers. It had been the one common topic of con- 
versation amongst all ranks in our army for the whole 
in^vious month. The charming French o£Gicer who was 
attached to our headquarter staff as the daily means of 
conmiunication between the two allied armies said he 
thought we had all nm mad. That any civilized modem 
army, about to enter upon a serious war in an imknown 
country against an army of imknown numbers, should 
at such a solemn and important moment take an all- 
absorbing interest in the result of a vulgar prize-fight 
was, he said, beyond any foreigner's philosophy. I re- 
member a leading article — I think it was in the Saturday 
Review — in which the writer, in describing the intense 
interest taken at home in this fight, said that if upon the 
morning after it the Archbishop of Canterbury had met 
the Lord Chancellor, the first question of that holy man 
would have been, " What do you think of the fight ? " 

We had from the first selected Pehtang, about eight miles 
due north of the Pei-Ho, as our landing place, and the 
French general commanding had fixed upon Chi-Kiang-ho 
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as the place of disembarkation for his army.^ But 
General Montauban now asserted it would not suit owing 
to the shallowness of its waters. We suspicious Britisheis 
imagined they had begun to think that their army was too 
small to operate far away from us. Be this as it may, 
after several conferences between the two generals re- 
spectively in command of the ^^ Allied Armies," it was 
decided, to the regret of every Englishman present, that 
the two forces should land together at Pehtang. We 
established a reserve of stores at the camp we had just 
quitted in Talienwan Bay, leaving a strong detachment 
with it as a guard. J 

On July 20, i860, the army having re-embarked, oui 
great crowd of transports started under the protection 
of Admiral Sir James Hope's fleet of war ships. All were 
under sail in two lines, each line being led by a frigate. 
All told, it was a fleet of one hundred and seventy-three 
British ships. The French fleet, in all, thirty-three vessels, 
men-of-war and hired transports, joined us at sea, and 
formed a third line. It was the greatest number of ships 
I ever saw under sail together as one fleet, and was a mag- 
nificent spectacle, never to be forgotten. It was no mere 
naval review intended to amuse Cowes yachtsmen ; it 
was an actual fighting reality; a man-of-war fleet con- 
voying a huge collection of transports that carried an 
army of about 20,000 soldiers, with all their horses, guns, 
fighting material and food, for the invasion of a great and 
ancient, though little understood, empire. The distant 
Chinese capital, the far-famed Pekin, the city of mystery 

^ The distance by road between Pbhtang and Pei-Ho was 
twelve miles. 
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and of fable to all the yellow race, was our hoped-for 
dastmation. 

We had a light fair wind, which sent us along about 
five knots an hour over a calm sea. The sun shone brightly 
upon our sails* and was just hot enough to make the shade 
€3ijoyable» the sky was dear and blue. Altogether^ the 
colour ajid form, the light and shadow, and the sunlight 
on a sea crowded with sail-covered ships, made up a beautiful 
scene, a picture it is indeed a pleasure to recall. Who 
present could wish to be elsewhere ? 

We anchored the day following at the appointed ren- 
dewous, and on July 30 moved in nearer the low-lyiug 
coast-line. On the 31st it blew hard, and the sea was 
so rough that we did not land until August i. 

Before I proceed to describe our campaign in Northern 
China^ I must refer to the fact^ well known at the time 
on the spot« that our army was hampered throughout 
its course by the French contingent we had to act with. 
Experience has taught me how gallant and daring in action 
b the French soldier of every rank. Our military history 
abounds with the stories of battles where we learnt to 
respect him as an enemy, and to admire his pluck and 
his heroic endurance. My own generation stood beside 
him in the Crimea, and we saw him succeed there whilst 
we failed. I do not dwell upon the causes that led to our 
failure, but the fact remains that whilst we did fail there, 
the military ability and military aptitude and the superior 
strength of their army in the field, enabled the French to win 
all along the line. In China, however, we had a larger army 
than the French ; indeed, we had to leave some of it behind 
to satisfy their susceptibOities by keeping strictly within 
the numbers we had agreed to place in the field* We 
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also possessed the great advantage of having at Hong 
Kong a good military and naval station well supplied with 
reserves of warlike stores to draw upon. The French had 
none of these local advantages, and their army had left 
France by no means well-eqiupped for war in a far-off 
Eastern country. We had long experience in such wars. 
They had none. Our alliance with France for this cam- 
paign in China may have suited our foreign policy for the 
time being, but the presence of this little French con- 
tingent with us in the field was a serious hindrance to our 
military operations throughout this campaign. In one 
of Sir Harry Parkes' published letters he wrote as follows 
on July 25, i860 : " This dreadful alliance is a very, very 
great reason for our devoutly desiring a speedy settlement 
of the question. They do us no good, and act, in fact, 
in every respect just like a drag upon our coach. They 
use our stores, get in our way at all points, and retard all 
our movementsJ*^ * 



^ Page 346, ▼ol. !♦ of L»/# of Sir Harry Parhsi, by Mr. Stanley Lane* 
Poole. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Army Lands at Peh-Tang, August i^ i860 

THE landing party consisted of General Sutton's 
brigade of foot, with a nine-pounder and a rocket 
battery^ conveyed in large troop boats, each of which held 
fifty soldiers. All were towed ashore by two smaU gun- 
vesseb. We soon came in sight of the high cavaliers in the 
shore forts, which at that epoch were always striking features 
in Chinese sea coast defence. Pushing on, the boats 
anchored under the mud bank of the southern side of the 
river about a mile below the forts* No enemy showed him- 
self beyond what we should have called a couple of squad- 
rons of mounted Tartars who kept near the gate through 
which leads the road to Sinho and the Taku Forts. There 
WBB about a mile of a deep muddy flat to be waded through 
iinmediately upon landing, so there was little of the pomp 
and circumstance of war about that operation. The first 
man to jump ashore and lead up the mud bank was the 
brigadier. He was an old campaigner well known for his 
sw^tring propensities, and famous as a great game shot in 
South Africa. I shall never forget his appearance as he 
struggled through that mud, knee deep in many places. He 
had taken off trousers, boots and socks, and slung them over 
hb brass scabbarded sword which he carried over one shoul- 
der. Picture a somewhat fierce and ugly bandy-legged little 
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man thus'accoutred in a big white helmet, clothed in a dirty 
jacket of red serge, below which a very short slate-coloured 
flannel shirt extended a few inches, cursing and swearing 
loudly " all round " at everybody and everything as he led 
his brigade through that hateful mire. I remember many 
funny scenes in my soldiering days, but I never laughed 
more than I did at this amusing " disembarkation " of the 
first brigade that landed in northern China. 

Wc had a cold, bad and wet bivouac that night. Neither 
tree nor bush to bum, and no fresh water to drink, for every 
calabash had been soon emptied in the exertion of struggling 
through the mud. Around us many marshy spots of dirty 
salt water, but not a drop to drink. In the middle of the 
night Major — ^afterwards Sir Heniy — ^Wilmot and I started 
back on the mud in search of the Quarter-Master-General's 
boat, in which I knew there was a small keg ot drinking 
water. After a long dreary and fatiguing march to and 
fro, we reached the bivouac, carrying the water keg slung on 
an oar between us. We met with a warm reception. Dur- 
ing the night, Mr. — ^afterwards Sir Harry — Parkes the most 
indefatigable and most daring of men, together with an 
officer of the Quarter-Master-General's department, made his 
way unopposed into the town of Peh-Tang. The inhabi- 
tants said there were no soldiers there, so those two gentle- 
men broke open the fort gate, and soon returned to our 
general with the news. The people told them they suffered 
much from the Tartar patrols that frequently visited them. 
They hated these Tartars, to whom they referred in an 
" aside " — ^not intended to be overheard by Mr. Parkes — as 
" stinking more than you English do." We think ourselves 
a cleanly race, but we must evidently have to Chinese noses 
a strong " national smell " we wot not of ourselves. 
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The next day and thenceforward until we finally left the 
place for the Pei-Ho River, our men were horribly crowded 
in Peh-Taiig, having to share its limited accommodation with 
the French. Our Chinese Cooly Corps, some 2,500 strong, 
under Major Teraplej did us most excellent service in landing 
our stores, etc., at Peh-Tang ; but they were great rascals 
and difficult to keep in any order in a Chinese town like 
Peh-Tang, 

On August 9 I was sent with 200 cavalry and 100 foot 
to reconnoitre the enemy's position in the direction of 
Sinho, a large village about six miles south-west of Peh-Tang* 

I made a wide detour with the cavalry, pushing on within a 
mile of the enemy's left flank at that place. I returned 
without firing a shot with the glad tidings that the line I had 
taken led over firm ground suitable for all arms, intersected 
with many pools of good fresh water. 

We had some heavy rain during om- hateful halt at 
Peh-Tangj a stay much prolonged by the French, who were 
alow in their disembarkation of both men and stores, through 
want of the necessary appliances* We dl longed to get 
away trom that town's muddy, filthy streets and stinking 
hous^, so when it became known in the evening of August 

II that we w^e to celebrate our grouse-shooting festival 
of the morrow by an advance on Sin-Ho, every heart rejoiced. 
It b only through experience of the sensation that we learn 
how intense^ even in anticipation, is the rapture-giving de- 
light which the attack upon an enemy affords* I cannot 
analyze nor weigh, nor can I justify the feeling. But once 
really experienced, all other subsequent sensations are but 
as the tinkling of a doorbell in comparison with the throbbing 
toU of Big Bm. 

Tbt nth Auguit was a wet day, and the weather did 
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not look very promising at da3rbreak the following moming, 
batno rain fdL The plan of operations wassimple. The 
second Division under Sir Robert, afterwards Lord Ns^ier 
of Magdala, was to fdlowthe roate my reconnaissance had 
taken three days previously, whilst the first Division 
was to move along the direct causeway through the 
surrounding marshes. General Montauban strove his bast 
to dissuade Sir Hope Grant from moving at all, as 
the recent wet weather would, he said, have rendered the 
country deep and his men would suffer much in traversing 
it. However, Sir Hope was firm and General Montauban 
gave way unwillingly, but with a good grace. 

The second Division started on the lath from Peh-Tang 
at 4 a.m., and took about three hours in filing over 
the bridge that led from the town into the open country. 
As I had sketched the route to be followed, I was sent 
with Sir R. Napier to lead the column. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting its guns through the 
marsh outside of Peh-Tang and west of the direct road, 
owing to the heavy rains of the two previous days. The 
first Division had not cleared from the town until a little 
after lo a.m., at which time the French began to move. 

As weneared the enemy's works at Simbo, about ii a.m., 
a large body of from 2,000 to 3,000 Tartar cavalry rode pluck- 
ily with loud shouts making for our right. The Brigadier 
foolishly, I thought, formed his Brigade into Battalion squares. 
Had he received this irregularly delivered charge in line, as 
he ought to have done, he must have killed a large number 
of his assailants. However, they were caught by our native 
cavalry, who, charging into the thick of them, killed many, 
and drove the rest back at as fast a pace as that at which 
they had [advanced. The first Division, moving by the 
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tmA on the causeway, deployed when about 1,400 yards from 
the enemy's entrenchments, npon which both French and 
English guns opened at a range of r.ooo yards. From 
where I was with the second Division, I saw all this 
a profile. There was a considerable body of the enemy's 
horse round their main entrenchments who suffered 
severely from the enfilading fire of our artillery, which 
their jingalls and matchlocks in vain endeavoured to 
s^pre^. Indeed, their fire did us little harm. When 
the second Division had reached the firm ground about 
three mil^ from the Peh-Tang Bridge, it deployed 
into fighting formation, with the cavalry on its right, 
and its artillery were soon in action. The practice of our 
new Armstrong guns dehghted every one — except the 
Chinese* The Tartar cavalry then advanced boldly towards 
us in very open loose order, and though each shell seemed to 
burst amongst them we could see few riderl^s horses. 

No men could have advanced imder such a heavy fire 
more pluckOy than they did, and I could not help thinking 
what splendid cavalry they would be under British officers ! 
They came on in scattered parties until fairly near our 
cavalry, when with a loud wild yell they charged with much 
determination. Our two native cavalry regiments, led by 
Major, now General, Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C, and by 
Lieutenant Fane, were upon them at a gallop in a few minutes, 
supported by two magnificent squadrons of the King's 
OragooQ Guards. This was too much for even those brave 
Mongi^, who soon turned and fled. Our pursuit lasted for 
five miles, and was then only ended because our horses were 
"pumped." They were in no galloping condition, having 
been long on board ship. The enemy, mounted on hardy 
pontes in good working condition, kept easily ahead of our 
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horsemen. The French and English troops then advanced 
and entered the pretty little town of Sin-Ho. About two and 
ahalf miles south-east of it, on the roadtoTako, stood the 
village of Tang-ku. A narrow causeway connected it with 
Sin-Ho, the country to its north being at some places veiy 
swampy and almost impassable. Between it and the Pei-Ho 
River to the south the ground was firm and good. 

By a reconnaissance made next morning it was ascertained 
that all the Tartar cavalry had retired to the right bank of 
the Pd-Ho by which the road to Pekin passes. 

In Sin-Ho we found some interesting letters from the 
celebrated Tartar General Sang-ko-lin-sin to the Great 
Council of State as to the plans we might be expected to 
follow should we land an army near the mouth of the Pei-Ho. 
He had evidently had our parliamentary discussions upon 
the proposed war translated. His minute upon the dis- 
cussion in Parliament upon our proposed war with China 
is an amusing commentary upon our usual mode of proceeding 
in all such matters. He remarks that the fact of our having 
then said so openly in public that we meant to invade 
Northern China was a clear proof that we had no such in- 
tention. He added, " those who make war keep silent 
regarding their proposed movements : ever3rthing is talked 
over and done in secret, the drums are muffled and no flags 
are shown." He gave us credit for more public wisdom 
in all questions of peace and war than we ever display. He 
showed his own military wisdom by saying that " should the 
barbarians persist in the avowed intention of invasion, they 
will most likely land at Peh-Tang : to do this is very difficult, 
but as we cannot defend the place they may succeed. 
He then proceeded to describe the difficulties we should 
encounter, and did so clearly and ably. He predicted the 
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course of events very much as they occurred, his only serious 
mistake being that he did not annihilate us, and that we 
chased from the field those whom he had commissioned to 
end our existence. 

The next morning, August 13, I was sent out with some 
cavalfy to reconnoitre up the river, but obtained Uttle 
useful information. 

TTie morning of August 14 was fine. We were under 
arim at 4 a.m., and the sky looked promising. The first 
few rays of the sun sparkled on our bayonets, and 
Wtrmed us all pleasantly. The twelve French and twenty- 
f oar British guns opened fire upon the enemy's works round 
Tang-Koo at a range of about 900 yards, and soon silenced 
the fourteen Chinese guns opposed to them. Thereupon 
a party of the King's Royal Rifles, gallantly led by lieu- 
tenant Shaw, contrived to effect an entrance into the place 
at the point where the enemy's works touched the river, 
Taog-Koo was soon ours, and the allied armies camped 
in and around Sin-Ho. This was a considerable success, 
achieved with little loss. There we halted six days to 
bring up the other heavy guns and anmiunition we shoiild 
require for the capture of the Taku Forts which defended 
the mouth of the river. It was in attacking them that 
Admiral Sir James Hope had met with his serious reverse 
ill June the previous year, as already mentioned. 

My work was constant in sketching ground^ mapping the 
countr>% and making reconnaissances in all directions. This 
I enjoyed beyond measure. The weather was delightful, 
with cool, cloudy days and the nights sufficiently warm to 
make a bivouac pleasant. On August 16 I had been busy 
an day at some distance from the river* Upon returning to 
camp in the evening I found it under water from an unusually 
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high tide. Looking into my tent I found much of my ex- 
tremely small kit floating about there. I did not enjoy my 
bed that night. 

We now threw a bridge of boats across the Pei-Ho near 
Tang-Koo, half made by us and half by the French : a bad 
arrangement. It would have been much better to have 
drawn lots to decide which army should make it. A dose 
reconnaissance of the Taku Forts was now made by the two 
allied Commanders-in-Chief. Sir Hope Grant was stron^y 
of opinion that the capture of the forts on the northern or 
left bank of the river was the proper object to aim at. But 
General Montauban took the opposite view and pressed for 
the attack to be directed instead upon the great forts on the 
southern or right bank. I need not enter here upon any 
after-the-event discussion of the relative merits of the two 
plans. I content myself with saying that every member of 
the British Headquarter Staif agreed with our leader. By 
crossing the Pd-Ho to follow the French proposal we should 
place an unfordable river between us and our only base, that 
of Peh-Tang. But there were so many reasons for refusing 
to accept General Montauban's plan that I pass on, merely 
remarking that he thought it necessary to protest in a 
strongly worded minute of August 20 against Sir Hope 
Grant's scheme for the capture of the Taku Forts. In that 
document he said Sir Hope's plan was opposed to his ideas 
of the method of conducting this operation of war, and 
wound up as follows : " The object of my observations is, 
above all, to free myself from military responsibility with 
reference to my own Government in the event of its judging 
the question from the same point of view as that from which 
I myself regard it." 
Sir Hope Grant answered it the same day, combating 
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General Montaaban's arguments and adhering to the 
decision he had akeady arrived at. 

Throughout this war the few troops furnished for it by 
France constituted a serious drag upon all our operations. 
We never derived any military benefit whatever from them, 

t I suppose the Ministers at homCj who always have the 
best means of forming an opinion upon matters of foreign 
policy, deemed it advisable at that particular time to face 
the military drawbacks of the alliance for the international 
advantages it was hoped we should gain thereby. I spare 
my readers any learned exposition of the relative merits 
of the two plans for the taking of the Taku Forts. The 
matter is purely profe^ional, and I shall only say that after 

Impse of forty years I am as strongly of opmion now as I 

as in i860 ihat Sir Hope Grant*s plan was the true one, 
in fact the only sound one for that operation. 

By the night of August 20 everything was ready for the 
attack of the northern fort— that nearest to us— which our 
general had selected as the key to the position. Sir Robert 
Napier — an old engineer officer— was of invaluable use to 
our Commander-in-Chief whilst these arrangements were 
being made, but the entire plan of operations was Sir Hope 
Grant's alone. With the eight heavy guns and three eight- 
inch mortars we had placed in position, and two Armstrong 
twelve-pounder batteries^ two nine-pounder batteries and 
one rocket battery we opened fire at 5 a.m., August 21, 
Ibe eoemy answering with all the guns they could bring to 
bear upon our batteries. Amongst tlieir guns were the two 
thirty* two poimders they had taken from our gunboats 
souk upon the occasion of Admiral Sir James Hope^s 
disastrous attack the previous year* 
About 6 ajB., during what I may call the climax of the 
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artHIeiy fire on both sides, a tall black pillar of smoke and 
nibbisb shot up as if by magic in the fort upon which our 
6re was concentrated* It buiBt Uke a rocket shell upon 
attaining a considerable height, scattering around in all 
directions a shower of earth, planks and other wooden debris. 
This was followed by a very heavy, nrnibUog, booming 
sound. A large magazine had been exploded by our fire, 
and for a few moments the firing ceased on both sides, the 
common opinion being that all further resistance there was 
at an end. But we had reckoned without our host, for soon 
the Chinese batteries reopened all round. Half-an-hour 
later another explosion took place, but this time it was in the 
larger northern fort. By 7 a.m* we had silenced all the guns 
in the fort Sir Hope Grant had selected for attack, and he 
now felt the time had arrived to assault it. He accordingly 
orderrd two battalions — one of the Essex the other of the 
York and Lancaster Regiments-~to advance and attack. 
They moved straight for the gate of the fort, a French 
column on our right advancing towards the angle of the work 
where it rested upon the river. It had been xmfortunately 
arranged that a strong party of the Ro)^ Marines should 
carry on their shoulders a small infantry pontoon bridge 
previously put together and made ready for launching 
upon the outer wet ditch of the fort. This was a stupid 
proceeding on the part of our engineers, for it not only 
increased our loss and somewhat retarded our capture of the 
place, but it blocked up the only good road for our assaulting 
column. A round shot or large jingall bullet tore open one 
of these copper pontoons as the bridge was being carried 
by our men, and when laid down on the edge of the ditch M 
it could not be launched until the injured pontoon, etc.* 
had been removed. I was in a stooping position, on my 
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, busy helping its removali when I heard some one 
inunediately behind me say something. Looking up, I 
saw it was Geruld Graham, VX*^ of the Royal Engineers, the 
most imperturbable of men, and an old comrade of mine in 
the trenches before SebastopoL^ Much over six feet in 
height, he was riding a tall horse, and to hear what he was 
saying amidst the general hubbub of shouts mingled with 
the noise and din of heavy firing, I stood up and put my 
d upon his thigh to get my ear nearer to him. He said 
in the most ordinary tone, and without wincing, *' Don't put 
yotir hand there, for I have just had a bullet through 
my thigh/' 

The rear face of the more northern of the two forts on 
the left bank of the Pei-Ho — that which we were attacking^ — 
was protected by two wet ditches twenty feet apart- Over 
fbcm the road to the gateway of the fort passed by wooden 
bridge ; that across the outer ditch had been removed, 
and the drawbridge over the inner ditch was *' up," The 
gate itself had been recently blocked up with rows of strong 
timb^^ the ends well sunk in the ground. The parapet 
bad been considerably thickened to " counter " what the 
Chinese deemed the mean advantage we had taken of 
attacking the rear instead of the front face of the work, 
^^Tbe space between the two ditches was as closely planted 

^^k 1 I have more than once walked with him back to camp in the 
^^fcrijsiea from some of our advanced parallels upon being relieved after 
^Bk> toBT of trench duty^ whe^ £rom sheer laziness — it was a failing of 
^» fcfe— ht would make straight ** across country ** in the direction of the 
MiddJe Ravine picket. He preferred thus to expose himself to the 
£rt of the Rosaiau sharpshooters rather than take the trouble of 
loilowing our hue of trench^ where be would have been screened 
inn iriew. \^Tien with him opon such occasions I nrver relished 
the maiuBnvre, b^t apparently it did not occxir to hiJa that there 
aitytiufig unusual in his piroceediAg. 
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with sharply pointed bamboo stakes as the wheat stalks 
of a stubble field. 

The scramble over those two ditches was no child's play 
under the shower of missiles of all sorts, from " stinkpots " 
to cold roimdshoty with which the Chinese plied their assail- 
ants. Fortimate indeed was the man who in the foremost 
ranks reached the foot of the parapet unhurt. Some men 
ran along the edge of the ditch searching for an easy point of 
passage, but others more daring and following their officer's 
example, plunged at once recklessly into the muddy water 
before them which in the middle reached their armpits. 
E\-en in the midst of all the turmoil at the moment, shouts 
of laughter greeted the poor devil who had the bad luck to 
sink for a moment in some chance hole as he pushed across. 
XMut djmgcr is tber^ in whidi the British soldier will not 
haw his laugh ? The narrow causeway to the Fort Gate 
was ««i vv\^«re\i with kilkd and wounded, and the garrison 
$<>mKvi ieWTsasKNi to n*iit to the last It was slow work 
tli» jjrttrnf cviT tbcee tw> ditches- Busy as I was at the 
c^t<r Atc>«. n:v ittffltioo was attracted by seeing an officer 
m^> h^ ^2»v« :r- iiJ^ sioath swarm up one of the side posts 
M^-^ •^ ^^^^ o: «4a^ passed the rope which held up the 
A^%-Sr»aK' *«?* ^^ *'^*^**^ ditch. It was my late " chum " 
^ t^ v^i» otfi«^«S"> ^^ recklessly daring Augustus 
"^ jUjH He was soon high enough to hack with his 
^ > jtfrfl * *•* al^'ays sharp— at the rope, until down 
V^ ^ jr«^itat4s« ^^ a crash. It had suffered severely 

MM w^ **^ ** °**"^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^ *^^^ ^^^ ^*^ ^^^^ 
^^^^xr n* ^*^ * plucky, an heroic, feat on his part 
.^^>t-*ticofthe man. He had akeady won the Victoria 
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assaulting column was 2,500 strong ; the French were 
to have operated with 1,000 men but did not furnish 500, 
They attacked on our right, and though few in number 
nothing could exceed their daring gallantry. It was well 
said upon that occasion that their conduct was " worthy 
of the great nation to which they belonged." Their Chinese 
coolie corps carried the French scaling ladders, and to get 
over the wet ditches dry-foot our allies adopted an ingenious 
and amusing plan- They sent a number of these cooUes 
into the middle of the ditch, and using them as a pier upon 
which they rested the ends of their scaling ladders, thus 
made a bridge of two spans over it, along which they 
scrambled. 

After much labour on the part of all engaged, a considerable 
number of officers and private soldiers of both nations were 
soon gathered together under the steep outer slope of the 
parapet that enclosed the face of the fort we were attacking, 
and every minute increased that number. All attempts 
made by the French to place their ladders against that slope 
were met gallantly by the enemy, who hurled back both 
the ladders and the men upon thern^ However, determined 
men always succeed in war, and as soon as one ladder was 
thrown down our gallant alUes replaced it by anothen 
At last, a French soldier reached the top, and, bounding upon 
the parapet, tricolor in hand, he had just time to wave it 
and to hear it greeted by his comrades with a wild huziah 
before he fell and his brave spirit had passed away into that 
better world where the souls of all such noble soldiers 
doubtless live for ever* 

The first of either army actually inside the fort were two 
yioang SBbait^ns, Rogers of the Essex,^ and Burslem of 
* Now Maior-GoneraJ Rogers, V*C., C.B* 
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the Hampshire Regiment, but both were driven out again 
the former wounded. Chaplin, a subaltern of the Hampshire 
Raiment/ carrying the Queen's Colour, was, I believe, the 
first to place any national standard upon the captured 
work : he was wounded three times in doing so. But both 
the soldiers of France and England did so well that it would 
be impossible as well as invidious to attempt to draw any 
distinction whatever between their respective daring. The 
Chinese within the work, when we had forced our way in, 
fought to the last, and both French and English bayonets 
were freely used before all resistance ceased. The interior 
of the captured work presented a horrible scene of dead and 
dying Chinamen. I believe its garrison had been 500 men, 
of whom only 100 effected their escape. The two Chinese 
generals within the place were killed, one being the general 
in command of all the works on the left bank of the river. 
The fort we had taken was the key to the whole position 
on both banks, and General Montauban that evening must 
have wished he had never protested against its being made 
the first object of our attack. The large Chinese work 
lower down the river on the same bank was undefended, and 
upon entering it we saw huddled together in one part of it 
about 2,000 Chinese soldiers who had thrown away their 
military badges and assumed the attitude of peaceable 
citizens. They expected to be killed and were astonished 
when we told them they might go free. We afterwards 
learnt that our clemency had a great effect wherever this 
proceeding on our part became known. 

It had been a tryvag morning and afternoon to all of us, 
and to those good friends our horses also. But now, to 
make matters worse, the veiy heavens seemed leagued 
^ Now Major-General Chaplin, V.C., C.B. 
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against us, and as one condition of that alliance to open their 
rain sluices upon the scene. I thought I heard the sound of 
their working machinery in the bursts of thunder which 
bfoke around on every side and shook the heavens and the 
earth as they did so. Upon me a very heavy downpour in 
every locaUty and under all circumstances has a saddening 
efiect : at sea, on land^ in the high mountains and amongst 
the abodes of men in well cultivated plains it is always the 
same. But there, in a deadly level mud-flat only a very few 
feet above high-tide mark, where no tree or patch of grass 
was to be seen, nor any abode of man beyond the low, flat- 
roofed mud dwellings of the peasant, this overflowing, 
drowning rainfall with its thunder chorus and its hghtning 
accompaniment made most of us sad and weary. I know 
1 felt poor at heart, and even the remembrance of our brilliant 
success that day was not sufficient to cheer me up. 

In war, the weather certainly affects the spirits very much. 
Privations and discomfort in the fine weather of a soft 
pleasant climate have Uttle effect upon the weU constituted 
masculine mind and spirits. But wet clothes and damp 
surroundings and mud and dirt, with hunger and nasty food, 
soon convert privations which should be joy into sheer 
misery. As I stood wet, tired, sleepy and hungry upon the 
lofty cavalier of the larger of the two northern forts and 
looked around upon the surroimding expanse of mud and 
dirty pools, with a yellow river flo^^ing through black sUmy 
banks, I thought it would be difficult to find in nature any 
scene more essentially hideous. The road by which we had 
reached the forts was entirely submerged for long distances^ 
and its few uncovered spots were deep in mire and slush. 
Even the most naturally cheery amongst us fejt depressed, 
notwithstanding our victory, as we straggled back to our wet 
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tents. AU of us had been up long before daylight, and had 
during the day eaten but little, and that little "on the 
thumb/' as our aUies would have said. With empty 
stomachs, very sleepy and both tired and weary, that ride 
of five mUes back to camp is not one of my pleasantest 
recollections. The road— may I call it a road 1— was so 
slippery that our tired and hungry horses could with difficulty 
keep their 1^. Upon reaching camp I found it had been 
inundated during our absence, but that the flood was now 
receding* It had, however, overflowed the little mound 
^ careful servant had raised round my tent to keep it dry. 
That mound now acted as a dyke to keep the water in and 
hi^d con\*erted my tent into a pond, some four inches deep. 
1 «haU never forget the sadness that fell upon me as I saw 
wy pet pair of easy old camp shoes floating about that pond. 
On my dreary way, my feet clad in the saturated and cling- 
ing boots I had been in since 4 a.m. I had pictured to myself 
the luxuiy of changing them for those shoes which I calculated 
upon finding dry and comfortable. As I looked round my 
tent, here and there portions of less buoyant articles showed 
themselves above the flood, reminding me that most of my 
property was below its surface. The night was pitch dark. 
There was veiy little to bum and that little was saturated. 
No efforts could kindle a fire, indeed, it was with difficulty 
I lit the candle that stood in a bottle upon my camp table. 
I was hungry and devoured some ration biscuit and stuff 
from a tin canister that was labelled " beef." Wet through, 
with no dry change, but very tired, I lay down happy after 
this frugal supper, for had we not taken those far-famed 
Taku Forts! 

I learnt next morning that the Chinese Governor-General, 
after a long conference with Mr. Parkes, had surrendered 
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the southern forts and all the country up the Pei-Ho as far 
as Tien-tsm, together with that city itself. The end seemed 
— I thought then— fast approaching : but, like all those 
amund me, I was wrong. 

Writing home from Tang-Koo on August 24, 1860^ I said 
what all then beUeved to be the case, that " the third China 
War is over, and all that we fought for in a miUtary point 
of view is obtained." I give here a copy of the officia 
sketch I had made of the general position and which I had 
had lithographed for distribution, previous to our attack on 
August 31. " You may perceive,** I wrote in my letter, 
*' that all beyond this village of Tang-Koo is dotted in on 
the plaa, indicating that it had not been accurately sur- 
veyed, as this was impossible when I drew it. The other 
parts of the sketch I surveyed carefully and it was generally 
considered to be very satisfactory. Copies of it are being 
sent home to all the chief miUtary officials by this mail, but 
as drawings of this nature done by officers of the Quarter- 
Master-General's department belong to the State, I do not 
wish any public use to be made of it* 

** I wrote home from Peh-Tang telling yon we were to 
begin operations on the 12th inst., as Sir Hope Grant was 
detemiined, come what might, not to run the great risks 
attendant upon keeping the large force we had at Peh- 
Tang cooped up in that small and unsanitary town. 
Although the French were strongly opposed to a forward 
move at so early a date, our general was deter- 
mined to postpone the forward movement no longer. He 
told the French that if they were not ready to move by that 
date he should operate alone, as our force was sufficiently 
strong to enable us to do without any assistance from 
them. Under these circumstances, General Montauban 
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was forced to comply, thongh he did so miwillmgly, saying 
ht would only send forward part of his troops. 

** Two reconnaissances had been made of the enemy's 
position and of the ground near it : one was made by a 
French general on the 3rd, the other on the gth inst., by 
• Ijrutenant-Colond Wolsdey/ the latter being, I flatter 
ni\*stJi. thr more successfiil of the two. From the informa- 
tmr. 1 riJUvted and by marching over the ground myself , I 
tcMuul thii: a: ;» tov milef distance from Peh-Tang the ground 
^•Av ?^u!Vi.Mrnth hare, to: tm movements of cavaliy and 
A'hlir'^ ^'^u J-i'iniTnande^ -IT* Chief therefore determined 
»irv.v. !.;r:-.:Tii. trt-. r:ir.r.v V !er witr. al his cavalry and one 
*^'. ■»<;.•« .\ :r.!j;r.:-. nriK" t^i otner infantry division and 
^*.-h-t-*xv :.vr. :rt: ^-^r..- TTJirr. supply should march 
vVt^- i'.'»Ti. :^ .v.:T<«Ht.-,* T.^^csT^r tnf enemy's entrenched 

•■ :: .f .iair/» :*■- •*"- **^^ • '^^^ ^^- ^^ ^^ ^''^ 
..-..•,... ^^. .J..T. -.T..-.. r rn:.^. i'- pMsihle on the 

i...:..;^ .:..r^ < ■- ^ -." - ^^ r2th wewere 

..'.- -'r.' :.•:. r-^rrow- bridere which 

.....t •>.-." iTi. 1 mus: tell you 

... r«; ^ii:Jr: i:^ whoie country 

..__ _.. ►v-s^ 7r:5rs > nn: a stone of 

"""* .. .v.^-. . - -v^-s «r,'^-- iTT al of day, 

.,.,. -i- .• .. . -* :?:. ^;r. art mipracti- 

-,.— -. . -» ;-.% ^*\ T«\ae:«d soft by 

^, ^"r^ z :,- :.•;. «.-;> zj. mil. ?ramising. 

-,-»TCT£i vr::- .-.■; -. ■^•i.-;-.-vTs:inc ciouds. and 

^x j^rriffle »^ ^^ '-'' -"- ■^-•' ^' ^^'^^ usreadof 
„. ' -Du:)it -r. :I.^~^ :. c:'- ul :!« tnr^-y dear of 

,- txMJi: bJ- iii a.'nit .L ii?f v-iif;pnn> M^Tjf Stuck 
I- r»^arx.- *• . 
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matter of course, on that narrow causeway. It was very 
hard work getting uvei the first two miles of the route taken 
by Sir R, Napier's division, with which I was sent by the 
Cammander-in-Chief, because I had a good knowledge of the 
country in that directionj having been over it during my 
reconnaissance on the gth. With many a struggle my 
horse carried me through the mud for the first few mil^. 

** At about II a*m* we came into action, and Sir R* Napier's 
division was soon almost enveloped by clouds of the enemy's 
cavalry advancing steadily upon us in their own irregular 
fashion. They seemed to take little heed of the heavy fire 
we kept up on them from fifteen field guns, whilst about 
twenty more were in action on our left, pitching into the 
centre of their fortified position. These twenty guns were 
with the first division, with which Sir H* Grant then was. 
The enemy's cavalry came close up to us, and a few straggling 
parties even charged our cavahy and guns. Our horsemen 
were at last let loose, and, bursting in upon them, pursued 
them for about five miles. But as our horses were in bad 
wind from long confinement on board ship^ we did not cut 
^p more than a few hundred of them at the outside* Still, 
the impression of our superiority as soldiers was made, 
and they acknowledged it by their flight. 

** The fire of our heavy guns with the first division soon told 
upon the enemy's works in front of Sinho, towards which the 
enemy b^an to retreat * When Sir Hope saw this, our infantry 
wereofdered to advance in line,but upon entering the enemy's 
entrenchments we found only dead and dying men and 
horses. Our two infantry divisions and the cavalry brigade 
met close to Sinho, a nice little village surrounded by neatly 
kept gardens. Leading down from it in a south-easterly 
direction, was a long causeway with a canal on each side, 
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at the end of which stood Tang-Koo, the village from which 
I write this letter. Around it, a long line of entrenchments 
had been constructed which covered it on three sides, the 
fourth side being protected by the Pei-Ho. General Mont- 
auban, evidently a Uttle surprised at our rapid success, 
was now all for pushing on at once to attack Tang-Koo forth- 
with. But as the only road leading to it was the narrow 
causeway already mentioned, which was swept by the 
enemy's guns. Sir Hope most wisely refused positively to 
advance further until he had thrown bridges over the rana^ 
bordering it. They vrould enable him to deploy to the 
right or left as he might require. The ground between the 
causeway and the river was hard, and promised to be the 
best line for a further advance. 

''General Montauban fussed and fumed so that at 
last our Commander-in-Chief said to him, *Pray don't 
allow my refusal to advance at once to prevent your 
going on with your own troops.' The Frenchman jumped 
at the idea, and, accepting the offer with eagerness, 
soon put his troops — ^who by this time had come up— 
in motion along theTang-Koo causeway, his artillery in 
front. When he came within gunshot of the enemy's 
works he began an artillery dud with the Chinaman at long 
bowls which he carried on for some time. The determination 
of our allies soon oozed out, and they returned before long, 
having done nothing more than expend some gun ammunition 
most uselessly. We all bivouacked for the night where we 
were ; few had even a blanket. I had nothing but what I 
stood in, good cord breeches and hessian boots, which 
although the best dress in the world for day work are not, 
if made to fit closely, by any means the most agreeable cos- 
tume for * soft repose.' Close by where we bivouacked 
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were immense stacks of hay and straw, so that after all 
neither I nor my horse fared at all badly. Indeed, until the 
heavy dews wet me through towards morning, I slept better 
than I bad done for several days. 

'*The next morning — August 13, i860 — I was sent out 
with some cavalry to reconnoitre up the river, but I could 
obtain no information worth having. By the evening of 
the 13th all was ready or in train for the attack on 
Tang*Koo, and two bridges were thrown across the 
cands to enable us to get guns on to the firm ground 
lying to the south of the causeway leading to that 
place from Sinho. During the n%ht a large working 
party threw up a trench at 480 yards from the enemy's 
works, which I have marked A in the plan. Thence we 
could worry John Chinaman well with our rifles. The 
weather, which had off and on been bad ever since we landed 
at Peh-Tang on the ist until we left that place on the I2th, 
was now lovely ; fine dear days with a clouded sky like that 
of England, thus affording good protection from the sun 
to those who were all day exposed to its rays : no ill effects 
were therefore experienced from that great Eastern enemy 
of Europeans, Our nights were just pleasantly cooU and 
when in a tent one blanket over you at night was com- 
fortable. Strange to say, during our stay at Peh-Tang it 
rained regularly every third day, and the rule had held good 
also lor some days before we landed* In consequence, many 
predicted that the 14th would not be an exception to this 
local law of nature, the nth having been very wet* I am 
glad to say the weatherwise, and those who had formulated 
laws upon imperfect observations of nature, were wrong in 
this instance : their prophecies were delusive. 

*'We were all under arms about 4 a*m, on the 14th; 
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the sky hxiad very promising; the day dawned upon 
us bri^t and ^ad. The first few ra}^ of the son 
sparkled on oor bajronets and wanned us all pleasantly. 
The si^t was fine as day broke upon our {repara- 
tions for attack, and was calculated to rouse the 
spirits of even the most phlegmatic amongst us. It is 
moments such as these that repay us soldiers for the many 
inevitable hardships and disappointments experienced in 
all campaigns, although they seldom figure in the published 
narratives of such events ; they are generally kept well in 
the background. They are ignored by the author, who 
wishes to throw a golden hue over the camp scenes he 
d«Knbes» and to surround the soldier^s life with a halo in 
tK^ bnttwDcy of which all that is disagreeable is lost to 

^ V^ tfVK^wefe quickly in their places. With the guns 

i9W^ l^vHkt w^ WMk op a total of twenty-four, and the French 

k^t tw^>? luoce. The French, who were on our left, 

\VMtvd Kh^ix Wtt «x the Sinho-Tang-Koo causeway : we were 

V4I th^^u vyjht Attd r^ted our extreme right on the Pei-Ho. 

Ih0 UvH^>e& v>i the two allied nations thus formed one Icxig 

lu^^^ tiUu^ up the space between the causeway and the 

UY^\ b\\4U the little \nUage with the long name marked 

\m the )>lau as ha\ing had some junks burned there, the 

i\4\^tUki opened their first fire upon us from a couple of 

K\iu>L : vk-it replied with six, but did not succeed in silencing 

(hom tor some time, and, before we did silence them, they 

Imd o|)ened from another battery lower down marked B. 

A if w of our sailors with a small boat managed to land near 

' Ml first battery, and, finding it deserted, spiked the guns 

1 set fire to the junks there, these last forming almost a 

rt ot the battery. 
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" August 27. I have been so interrupted and have so 
much surveying and ckawing to do, that I have not had 
time to finish this letter before* All yesterday, from early 
mom until late, I was drawing ; I had to make two large 
plans (four inches to the mile), one for His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the other for the Quarter- 
Master-General at home. Every moment not engaged in 
drawing was spent in surveying : everything had to be done 
against time to be ready for the post to England which closed 
here last oight. 

** I am the only officer at headquarters who can draw, 
so my hands are always full. Then dear old General Grant 
is a terrible man for plans and sends copies to all sorts of 
people. Fortunately for me I got the enclosed little sketch 
struck off in our press, and have thus saved myself much 
labour. It was, however, so badly done that making the 
nec^sary corrections in the copies struck off takes up a 
considerable amount of time. 

"I shall now resume my narrative where I left it. 
After the Chinese batteries on the right bank of the Pei- 
Ho were well accounted for, and the French — who 
were late — had come up — the whole line advanced, the 
s«:ond English division remaining in rear as a reserve. 
The advancing line consisted of a line of battalion 
columns. When we had reached within about 1,000 
yards of the enemy's entrenchments we opened by a 
heavy fire upon those parts of the enemy's works where 
their batteries were and from which they were firing upon 
us. Our artillery practice was beautiful; nothing could 
be better than the accuracy with which our Armstrong 
guns fired. Our skirmishers in the trench on our right 
did their best to pick off the Chinese gunners, but notwith- 
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iZ the izncomf ortable missiles we brought to bear 
=cc tbsiL thev still stuck to their guns like men ; although 
ibf^ rrii'ie shockizi^y bad practice, their pluck was undeni- 
irie. rrd wocid Live done credit to the best disciplined 
rtxcs c£ E::rc«. On the extreme left of their entrench- 
Taar^Sw wber^ they rested on the Pei-Ho, the place we had 
5ee:t*i ir mr ittick. th«e was a Chinese battery which 
rstf jcw-tiLLed fectleQen served manfuDy until gun after 
OTi wi? Ecckad c^rsr cr broksa by our heavy fire; by 
Sktmj ^Pi iiv-ir-rei rcr f:=s towiris the enemy's entrench- 
mat^ :2z:tL. it "iis they were ochr about 400 yards from 
±seEL J^ nnrrv -v-is thesi hrcsc^t to the front, and in 
ihoit r»^ ir::iit-* the Vrxc Txck oc England was flying 
r-,Tn tie r.-c re tie wxZisw 

• J'tir xssfcim:^ rcii=Ei bki to scramhle over a wet 
TiTo^ •tcr irrszcLT rroSfr lad ^^^peiy sides. Just 
-^-^^ ^- -r^e r/-Ta: thser; wiks 1 swc where the advance 
»ci:i r^iie vtci ftro-r^ «»: it other places the 
i!rrj ?-• i:^ r-^-ssei 3t :iir ract woold have required 
>^-xag?^ Jtr ilisfs tie Frsssci ware all this time peg- 
CTK r«:T wrcir t^2r riss it tie oteway on the cause- 
^-c Titjv rjc 7-* 7r— w 1 hci» i*^' the two wet ditches 
mrix^a i£' xcwKg =^«= ^c t*>f CSspge woris. We were 
i»c^ w X «N« »r =L:rzta? l«xe tiie French tricdour 

«:$^ hMO« V **^ -^-^ ^^^^=i? ^"^ •»»*• ^^"^^ ^^ 
.-?ivn!W%r ^ir 3P*»«^ ^^ «>?c:y x^T?d ; sooe threw themselves 
mv JHr 3R^<* -"^ ^'^^^ ^-^^ ^*^=t 1 :rcis5^ and a few succeeded ; 
j^i^ ,5««*^ * ^'^^ IV itii of their force, however, 
^ ^ V«fM «^^*=ur^ iloc:^ tbe cassevay which I have 

«i^^^^*^^^t^->ipf.K^^ the river. We could 

^ *^ •*** ^^' ^y* ^ muiwdiitrfv beyond us lay the 
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strong forts, said to be impregnable, from which a heavy fire 
opened upon all who approached them* 
I " Sir H* Grant determined to await the arrival of his 
heavy guns from Peh-Tang, and to bring up ten days' 
provision before he moved any further from his base 
of supplies. This was very necessary, for in the event 
of bad weather our line of commmiications with the rear 
would have become impracticable even for horses, so 
easily is this extremely flat country flooded by even a 
few hours' heavy rain. 

** I do not think I mentioned that during our advance 
cm the I2th a few of our men who were straggUng in rear 
were cut off by the Tartar cavalry. The party that 
fell into the enemy^s hands consisted of two men of 
the British infantry, who were doing duty with the 
Chinese coolie corps, about fifteen or sixteen of these 
coolies and a couple of Madras sappers. Strange to say, 
these men, or rather most of them, were returned to 
us under a flag of truce between the 15th and the 20th, 
One of the English soldiers, the Chinamen said, had died, 
also one of the Madras sappers. The coolies had had their 
tails cut off and the English soldier sent back had evidently 
had his hands tied tightly with cords. His story was extremely 
vague : indeed, when his evidence was taken, he was still 
so much under the influence of excitement and fear that 
we could make nothing out of him. He said, however, that 
the other man had been killed because he would not go 
through the customary Chinese ceremony of kow-towing to the 
great mandarin when taken into his presence* This ceremony 
OOQsists — ^as I daresay you know — in knocking your forehead 
nine times agamst the ground. This story of the soldier 
I bdieve to be untrue, the fact being that this party, who 
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m charge of some ram kegs, having nearly all become 
I to straggle and were thus taken prisoners. One 
facapad at the time, whose story corroborated this 
f ol the afiatr : he said that one of the two soldiers bad 
t Ac tfiects of drink. 
** Wtom Aogmt 15 to m every one was busy at getting 
19 ilorai from the rear. The road between the army and 
Pefe^Taqg was eoostantly covered with every sort of cart, 
I etc*, all stnjggUng to the front with baggage, 
foffage, etc., etc. A boat bridge was 
at 1>, across the Pd-Ho^ as the French were aU for 
cm the right bank of the river. When Sir Hope 
hb intention of attacking the north forts 
fcst. General Montauban was very wroth, 
aD to fats power to try and dissuade him from the 
operatiop. The whole French staff were also much excited 
cm the sctbject, and propounded Ene axioms and theories 
of waTp to aU of which, as also at last to General Montauban^s 
ottctal remonstrance against our proposed plan. Sir Hope 
Grant, to my delight, turned a deaf ear. His remonstrance 
leaOy amounted to saying that he did not want the French 
at an, and was quite prepared to take the forts by himsdf. 
The French general could not, of course, agree to his doing 
tfabt so he replied that, ' having placed his remonstrance 
against the English general*s plan on record he wsts prepared 
to accompany and assist his ally with troops/ 

" Up to August 20, my time was mostly spent in making 
reconnaissances, and in proceeding with my survey, which, 
extending over many mUes of country, was a work of time 
and labour. Meantime ail the civilian newspaper writers 
and other hangers on about the camp, amateurs and people 
of that sort, were daily crying out, ' Oh, why don't we push 
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CIVILIANS ACCUSE US OF DELAY 

on ' ; * the forts would fall at once if attacked ' ; * You 
might take them with a hundred men '—and all sorts of 
similar rubbish in which those who have no responsibihty 
and who take no part in the fighting themselves are always 
so fond of indulging. Always on such occasions they are 
ready with grumblings of this nature : even Lord Elgin, 
who joined the camp on the 19th, seemed to think our delay 
was absurd, so confident were all those supposed to be well 
versed in Chinese manners and customs that we should have 
no difficulty in taking the forts* 

"Against all this clamour Sir Hope held his own, 
treating it with the contempt it deserved. It was 
a trying position to be placed in, with this growling crowd 
round him calling out for an immediate advance, 
whilst the French on the other hand condenmed and 
protested against his plan of operations. Sir Hope stuck 
to his own original plan^ and no man was ever better repaid 
than he has been for his fimmess. On August 19 and 20 
our engineers were employed in making the road leading out 
of Tang-Koo, which I have marked on the plan. It had to 
be taken across all sorts of bad ground, beside a great num- 
ber of deep canals connected with the salt works surrounding 
the place. On the night of the 20th our batteries marked 
on the plan were thrown up, and the second division was 
moved down to be ready for work the following morning. 
The enemy kept throwing fire balls all through the night, 
which reminded one of Cremome, but being very indifferent 
shots they did not profit much thereby. 

*' On the morning of the 21st, as soon as day broke, about 
4.30 a.m-, our batteries opened fire, the enemy firing well 
in return, I forgot to mention that Admiral Hope had 
written officially to our general asking him if he con- 
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Ap gimtwls should go in at 
^ sama^^BCt id do so 'would oitaflagreat 
Tibs :ne leSr skDdt did, we thought, not 
V JBiiK iDBtL but smpty because he 
s :&ifiw "Hif ^ssmsdiiiirr of any loss that might 
. bebPTiDg tiiiat Sir Hope Grant 
pmboats to oo-opeiate in the 
ianK> rsfr snsc hxve been dis^ypointing, 
:2fi:3^ rri^T bf wss quite pftq>ared to take 
r3 >r onnser s^vever* die gunboats drawn up in 
ipTCKnocs ^ i^ Kvts at dajixeak on the 
xsst, keeping, ^itwcv^. wdL ^os ot raz^e, onty two English 
and two F^QBca $>in£at£s jraanig me on the forts. 

-^ By 6 t -t, rwQ -^^ Tri^amf< in the forts we were 
tfSKig^ es^MQceil one im :!be iacce fart and the other in the 
soiail <ne on tiie aordi ^ttok. c>ar fire was maintained 
seeitfMy ^mclsieany 5 xjn., wih*a r^se funsof the fort marked 
JC> wirica bcre vfirectiy on ^iSs were JuL aleDced, although the 
(ie»feiers sell kspc xxp x ^la^yy ire r:\xn pngaUs and small 
wali pieces. OlKrizIfa:lcytb!eQ3cvl3x^^i under a heavy fire 
musktfcry opened Tt{xxi us irvm ti]^ Igiveyou on the 

back oc tikf plan a n>ugh skecc^ 5^>wiz:^ the defences i^ 
at the point whei^ our cv^Tisxns atricktid. We attacked the 
fact in the lear where the ChiruLDMn had not constructed for- 
inkiahie works like thcee the>- had thrown up towan^ 
iriMfe they eaq>ected to be attacked. The leading men of the 
stonning parties had to get across the two wet ditches, half 
swimming and half scrambling. The French attacked at a 
less formidable point than we did : we attacked at the gate 
where thane was a drawbridge, the Fxtaich made for the south- 
west comer of the fort, where the fire was naturally less 
heavy than elsewhere, as they were thus opposite a salient 
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angle unprovided with any flank defence. The French got 

across the second ditch before our men, on whom the heavy 

fire was telling, so much so that when I went up with our 

[small pontoons to help to form a bridge across the first 

Iditch, I could scarcely get along the small narrow causeway 

f which led to it owing to the number of our dead and wounded 

who lay on the road* The dead I was obliged to have thrown 

j off the road on to the banks at its side to dear a path for the 

party carrying the pontoons, A round shot then went 

through one of these pontoonsj causing some delay, and the 

fifst men over the outer ditch were some time before they 

coiild cut the rope of the drawbridge over the inner ditch ; the 

consequence was that our men, crowded together along the 

narrow causeway, were exposed to a very nasty fire, 

'' By this time the French had got some few ladders under 
the walls, but as fast as they placed them for mounting the 
Idefenders inside knocked them down, and they kept throwmg 
six and twelve-pounder shot, which are unpleasant missiles 
even when thrown with the hand if they light on the top of 
the head. However, determined men are not to be kept 
back in this fashion, and every second saw the numbers 
I under the walls increased. Indeed, it was the saf^t place 
' to be in, as no fire could reach there, and, barring the cold 
shot thrown over by hand, nothing could well touch you. 
Whilst the storming parties were thus strugghng across 
the two wet ditches, our Aimstrong guns were making 
admirable practice just a few feet over our beads, actually 
knocking the wall about so that portions of it fell upon our 
men*s heads. At last a French drummer struggled up a 
ladder and reached the top^ where he waved a tricolour and 
gave a loud cheer. It was taken up by all outside, but 
before il ceased the poor plucky boy leD, shot dead. Just 
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at the same moment, the yoimg ensign carrymg the Queen's 
Odours of the 67th Regiment (the stonning regiment), 
having got through the wet ditch as best he could, followed 
by a few men, scrambled up the woodwork near the gate 
and so on to the parapet, and then shook out the colour he 
was carrying. The few men behind him could only follow 
by twos and threes ; still all in rear pressed on, and if the 
French colours waved a few seconds first on the walls, ours 
was the first in the fort and on the one large raised cavalier 
forming part of the front face of the work (we had attacked 
the fort in rear). A long ramp or slope led up this cavalier, 
the top of which was covered with the enemy. The yoimg 
ensign referred to and a few men charged up this slope in 
amongst the defenders, who succeeded in shooting him in 
two or three places. Our bayonets, however, soon cleared 
them out, and the work was ours, all having behaved most 
gallantly ; indeed, it is difficult to say whether English, 
French or Chinamen earned and deserved the most honour : 
I should be inclined to give the palm to the last named. 
" The poor wretched Chinamen, as they bolted out of the 
fort to try and reach the river, or the other fort beyond, were 
shot down in numbers ; some, falling on the bamboo spikes 
placed round the outside of the work to strengthen it, were 
impaled upon them, and many were drowned in the ditches. 
There were about 200 dead Chinamen lying in and about 
the fort, and for a long distance away we could see the 
wounded trying to drag their broken Umbs after them, and 
the river is still most offensive from the number of dead 
floating about in it. I estimate the enemy's loss in this first 
fort at over 1,000, for numbers of the defenders were buried 
by the explosion when their principal magazine blew up 
early in the morning, and most of their woimded had been 
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carriad off during the fight. The Chinese general who com- 
manded in the fort was killed, and they say themselves they 
have suffered severely. 

" Immediately after the fall of the place, I was sent forward 
with a small guard to reconnoitre the grotmd between it 
and the further northern fort. Of course it was my business 
to go up as near as I could get to the hirther work ; not a 
plaasant mission to be engaged on, for if you go up dose 
ytm are safe to be shot in such a dead level country^ where 
ihtte is no cover whatever, and if you do not go up close 
jrou can see or learn next to nothing. Under such circum- 
stances I always use my own discretion, and risk nothing 
more than I believe to be necessary for the due performance 
of my taskp In this instance my business was to obtain in- 
formation as to the nature of the ground between the two 
forts, and of what the defences of the further forts consisted. 

"I advanced by myself, desiring my guard to keep a 
couple of himdred yards behind me, scattered about in 
skirmishing order, so as to avoid the effects of the fire as 
much as possible. I had reached a point within about four 
or five hundred yards of the work when, to my surprise, 
the enemy suddenly ceased to fire upon me and my party. 
Upon looking round, I saw white flags hoisted on all the 
forts, and our guns at once ceased firing also. This was a 
grand opportunity for me to spy out the information I 
required, so I walked steadily up to the ditch of the fort and 
made a sketch of the defences. The place was swarming 
with men who kept shouting at me and evidently by their 
ages warning me off the premises. At last they sent out a 
man with a white flag, and our garrison in the fort we had 
taken fient an interpreter to meet them, and to ask what 
was wanted. Tlie only answer we could obtain was, that the 
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No time was lost in pushing forward our army to Tien'tsin 
and every one was overjoyed to leave the salt flats and 
hideous neigfabonrhood we had been in since landing* Tien- 
tsin had lately been surround with a great line of works 
that must have entailed a vast amount of labour, as they 
were at least foiirteen miles in circumference, extending 
above and below the city to both banks of the river. The 
Grand Canal there joins the Pei-Ho. 

Two imperial commissioners of high rank reached it from 
Pekin a few days after our arrival. Peace was said by all 
our own '* politicks " to be a certainty, and we soldiers 
be^an to speculate as to the date when we should reach 
home.* But it soon transpired that Lord Elgin had been 
taken in, for when pressed for their imperial instructions 
to treat with us, they had none to produce. Our ambas- 
sador resolved therefore to push on to Tung-chow, and 
announced he would receive no imperial messenger imtil 
he had reached that place. A battalion of the Royal Scots 
and one of the York and Lancaster Regiment^ with some 
guns, reached Tien-tsin on August 25, and our cavalry brigade 
the day following ; the first division on September 2, and the 
second division on the 5th of that month* By papers subse- 
quently captured we discovered that the Emperor never 
intended these negotiations to lead to anything important, 

[In a published letter from Tien-tain of August 26, 1&60, to liis 
W^e, Mr. Parkes wrote : 

'* We marched out of Peh-Tang on the 12th and we marched tn^ 
Tien-Tsin on the 25th, and I do not now expect to hear another gum 
ired. Imperial commissioners are posting down from Pekin, and 
with proper management on our part, diplomacy, which will now 
come into play, wUl, we should hope, be as successful as the sword.** 

All our diplomats throughout this war were too sanguine, and their 
oirer confidence in the near approach of peace, with a less determined 
general at the head of our army, might l^ve led to our destructioQ* 
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his object being merdy to gain time. They fondly hoped 
to prolong negotiations into the cold weather, believing that 
our constitutions would not stand their winter. Our 
abortive negotiations afforded us soldiers much amusement. 
We all asked why our diplomats had not demanded that 
these sham commissioners should produce their written 
credentials immediatdy upon their arrival. 

On September 8 our troops began to move towards Tung- 
chow, distant from Tien-tsin by road between sixty-five 
and seventy miles, and nearly twenty miles from Pekin. 
The French, about 3,000 strong, started two days later. 
Transport was our one serious difficulty, but we had obtained 
from the Chinese authorities in Tien-tsin a large number of 
good carts drawn by two or three mules each. 

I was now given the detached duty of reconnoitring and 
mapping the country as we advanced. There were no 
natural features to be sketched, except the Pd-Ho, which 
twisted about in a most wriggling fashion. The country was, 
in fact, a dead levd, covered chiefly with standing maize and 
millet, both of which grew to a height of about eight or nine 
feet. I was given as an escort a small party of Punjaubee 
cavalry under a native officer, Mr. Swinhoe, of our Chinese 
consular service as an interpreter, and Lieutenant, now 
General Sir R. Harrison, K.C.B., as an assistant. He was 
an excellent assistant, an admirable officer and a right good 
fellow all round. It was a pleasure to have such a gentleman 
with me. For the use of myself and party I was allowed 
so many mule carts with their Chinese drivers. I made 
them over to the care of my native officer, telling him that 
his chance of reaching the far-famed City of Pekin depended 
upon the strictness of the watch he kept over them. 

In the early morning, before we began our second march 
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CHINESE DRIVERS DESERT 

from Tien-tsin, I heard a considerable commotion in camp, 
and upon inquiring the cause was told that every Chinese 
driver had decamped during the violent thunderstorm and 
heavy downpour of the preceding night. I sent for my 
du£Eadar of cavalry and said, ** Are your mules and drivers 
safe ? •* With a broad grin he answered, " Yes, sahib." 
Mine were, I found, the only drivers and hired mules' in 
camp. Subsequently I asked him what measures he had 
taken to secure them. He said, ** Tou told me, sahib, you 
would hold me responsible for the mules and drivers, so at 
night&Jl I collected the drivers in my tent, tied aU their 
pigtails together, and fastened the knot thus formed to my 
tent pole, beside which I slept." Afterwards, whenever these 
drivers had occasion to go about the lines, I found he sent 
with them a sowar with his tulwar drawn. They really 
behaved very well, and I know the others had bolted simply 
because they dared not disobey the order to do so they had 
received from the Tien-tsin authorities, from whom, by the 
bye, we had obtained the mules and drivers in question. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Chinese Pcrfidj — Sir Harry Parkcs and others 
TreachcrooslT taken Prisoners 



MANY attempts were made by tbe Pddn Government 
m dK hope of inrfnring ib to fill back upon llen- 
tsin and aeipidate diere. Tber most indeed bave thought 
«e were siofile people wben tibey made soch a proposal 
after their masr p te \iu i fe attenpCs to deceive ns. They 
<e^ren reqiwested e to feare cor gnns bdund, aDegiog they 
wmU ^dfetvh t&i^BiKfeQf tkeinfaabilants'' if we took 
Ana Mar ^ the $ccaLt capttaL"* 

Oa Sepcember 13 we reached n>-see-Woo» wbkik is 
akiMLt hftt^waT tvcweea Ikn-tsaa and P^in. Tbe oomitiy 
tovflid k fe aoi^ziatwf:. pco^neos^ wdl cultivated, and 
pfaasaM tii> k^ npQOL The Tibges we passed through 
and ssrmMled with nice gardens and 
snpp&d Gs with qoantities of veiy fine 
of maznr kinds. At fiist tiie people 
chril, faringn^ m their garden produce 
Bnl upon nearing Ho-see-Woo their attitude 
Thgr fled at cor appcoacfa* and we found that 
deserted. Notwithstanding ttie hdp 
; hy the river as a fine of communication as &r 
^Woo, the transport difficulties in hunt were 
But the Imperial commissioner, the Prince 
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ol E, and his colleagues seemed so bent upon peace 
it was diffioilt to believe there was any more %hting yet 
in store for os. To ease our supply difficulties the second 
dlvisioQ was consequently halted at Tien-tsin. 

At Ho-see-Woo other messengers from Pekin reached 
the allied embassies, bringing despatches stating the terms 
upon which the Pekin Government said they would make 
peace. Some days were lost in settling how far the two 
armies should advance, and where the ambassadors were 
to be housed pending the signing of the treaty. It was 
at last arranged that the allied armies should advance 
to the neighbourhood of Chang-kia-wan, and there halt 
in a position the mandarins were to point out. 

On September i6 Messrs. Parkes and Loch went on to 
Tung-chow to prepare for Lord Elgin's reception there, 
Colofiel Walker and a commissariat officer going with 
them to arrange detaib as to the camps and the supplies 
we should require. At that large city Mr. Parkes had 
a long interview with the Prince of E., one of the highest 
dignitaries in the empire. The lying promises of this great 
prince apparently took in Mr. Parkes^ and all the embassy 
civilians were so cock-sure of peace that our army Head- 
quarters accepted their announcement on the pomt. 

According to negotiations now entered into by Lord 
Elgin it was arranged that the army should halt about 
two miles short of Chang-kia-wan, whence he was to push 
on to Tungchow with 1,000 men* There the terms of 
peace were to be finally settled, and when that was accom- 
plished, he, with the same escort, was then to enter Pekin 
and ratify our old treaty* For none of these diplomatic 
arrangements were the military authorities in any way 
whatever responsible* 
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Upon September 17 our army and 1,000 French troops 
reached Matow, where most satisfactory reports were 
received from Mr. Parkes. Upon the strength of these 
assurances the army was ordered to march about fifteen 
miles next morning to Chang-kia-wan, which was about 
the same distance from Pekin. 

Our diplomatic comrades were so certain that peace 
was only a matter of hours that, as I had some sketching 
work to do in the neighbourhood, I told Sir Hope I should 
like, with his permission, to stay for a few hours behind 
when the army marched next morning at daybreak as 
usual. All round my own small camp the maize though 
ripe was still standing, but as the army advanced next 
morning the com was found cut in all directions. This 
was regarded as somewhat ominous on the part of an 
enemy whose army consisted chiefly of cavalry, and the 
feeling was strengthened by our advanced guard coming 
suddenly upon a Tartar picket, who galloped off when 
they saw us. 

Whilst my breakfast was being prepared in the early 
morning of September 18, I saw the rear guard pass by 
and take up a position in a little village about a couple 
of miles beyond. This was evidently done to let the bag- 
gage get well forward under its protection. It must have 
been about 7 a.m., whilst all my party were at breakfast, 
that a captain of the King's Dragoon Guards rode up to 
say he had been sent by the officer commanding the rear 
guard to tell me he had received orders to halt where he 
was for the present, as things did not look satisfactory 
in front. He wished me to be on my guard lest I might 
possibly be cut off. I sent back my best thanks to the 
rear guard commander for his kindness, etc., but I had 
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been so thoroughly led^to believe in peace by our diplo- 
matists, that I fear the tone of my voice was not in tune 
with my expressions of gratitude. The Dragoon galloped 
off and I finished my tea. Whilst I was doing so the 
native officer of my escort came to report the presence 
of a large force of the enemy's cavahy close by. He drew 
my attention to the column of dust they created as they 
moved through the very high standing maize which, in 
that extremely flat region, formed our horizon on all sides, 
I understood the position in an instant, and called out 
**Pull down your tent poles/* The high standing com 
then protected us from view, and all was got ready in 
baste for a start. With the exception of the Chinese drivers 
aU my party were well mounted, for our serv^ants rode 
our spare horses, I found that a very considerable body 
of Tartar cavalry was moving between us and the village 
where our rear guard was halted. The possibility of having 
to sacrifice our baggage and ride for our lives seemed so 
imminent that I filled my pockets and holster-pipes with 
our road surveys and sketches, determiaed — come what 
might — not to lose the result of so much care and labour. 
We all stood to our horses, ready to mount in a moment. 
But the eyes of the enemy were evidently so fixed upon 
our rear guard that they passed without discovering us, 
as we were fairly protected from their view by the tall, 
standing crops. We were soon packed up and en route ^ 
and it was not long before we and our impedimenta had 
joined the rear guard of the army. Leaving my carts 
there we pushed to the front with all speed, and I soon 
joined Sir Hope Grant. 1 found his progress barred by 
a large hostile army that covered a front of about five 
miles. Large bodies of Mongolian horsemen were to be 
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seen closing in towards our flanks, and great batteries of 
guns in front soon became visible. The wbioie position 
had been evidently carefully prepared as an ambuscade 
in which it was expected to destroy us. But Sir Hope 
had had too long an experience in Eastern trickery and 
treachery to fall into such a trap. 

On that same morning Mr. Parkes in Tung-chow had dis- 
covered, from the altered tone in which the Prince of E. 
»poke to him, that some treachery was being planned, and 
that the enemy meant to fight. One is prone to say — as 
most of us soldiers did at the time — ^why did not Mr. 
IS^rkes perceive this at an earlier date ? It is easy to be 
ytm afttNT events, but it must be admitted that under the 
ciivum^tijUKes there are few civilian diplomatists who would 
iu4 hAVi> bo^A $imi]ariy taken in. In treating with bar- 
kVMfUu ii^tH>tt» during a war aU negotiations should be 
s'^nWv) v>u by the (pMieral in command of the army. Indeed 
tk^ \vm^ tl[i>^At k:$MU I learnt from this Chinese campaign 
\^4A tt^t m UKXi^t w;jun$s certainly in a war like that of i860 
m ChaibiA> the $<ii^^ to coounand the army and the am- 
^«4ai!iuvk^ W mdk<^ pedct^ shottkl be one and the same man. 
IV *^^|KWAt^^ the two functioos is, according to my ex- 
^iiHwe^ jk>l^ gone mad. But it is usually found desirable 
t>> UAveut well-paid and high-sounding offices for noble 
KM\ki iu want of emfdoyment. Tbe general who is not 
w\4|)^bfo of making a treaty of peace such as that Lord 
V^m had to make in i860 is not fit to have supreme com- 
vm»A in any war. I think I may say that none of the 
it known commanders in ancient or modem times would 
Vt be«i taken in as Lord Elgin was by the Chinese 
AbtMS he had to deal with throughout this campaign. 
m we imagine a Caesar, a Clive, a Napoleon, a Welling- 
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taa, BM Outmm suffering such douds of dust to be tlirown in 
tbetr eyes by an enemy proverbial for lying and want of 
laith. Whilst feigning an earnest desire for peace aU 
through the attendant negotiations, these Chinese dip* 
lomatists were plotting to hem us in gradually and to 
d^troy us by overwhelming military forces ? Had Sir 
Hope Grant been our ambassador as well as Commander- 
in-Chief » I am confident the Chinese ministers would not 
have been able to take in a man so long accustomed to 
deal with Easterns as he was* 

\Vhtn Mr. Park^ and all his party were allowed to 
leave Tung-chow on the morning of September i8 they 
made for Chang-kia-Wan in haste. They reached it without 
^^EKkkstation, but were followed by a party of Tartar horse 
|HiBtil half-way between that city and our troops^ when 
' they were stopped. Mr. Parkes was then taken before 
Sang-ko-iin-sin, dragged from his horse, made to kow- 
tow, and his face rubbed in the dust at the feet of that 
^^artar savage. The sowar who was with Mr. Parkes 
^Mt the time brought down his lance to the '' charge " 
n^upoo the first sign of violence by the Chinese soldiers, 
I and was with difficulty restrained from fighting, "Oh, 
; sahib/* as he afterwards said when released, " if we had 
only charged it would have been all right/' 

Jost before the battle opened Mr. Loch, with three 
sowars, galloped in from the Chinese army, bringing a 
letter from Mr, Parkes announcing that cveiything had 
beea satisfactorily arranged with the Imperial comrais- 
sJoDers. But Mr* Loch's own story did not corroborate 
that statement* He said that in company with Colonel 
Walker, Mr, Parkes> our commissariat officer, five men of 
the King*s Dragoon Guards, and four sowars he had started 
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from Tung-chow about 5 a.m. that morning, leaving behind 
in that city Lieutenant Anderson and his seventeen sowars, 
Mr. de Norman, one of our attach6s, and Mr. Bowlby, the 
Times correspondent. When en route they perceived that 
large bodies of Chinese troops were collecting about the 
very ground that had been selected for our camp near 
Chang-kia-wan, and that many great batteries of guns 
had been placed in position where the day before there 
had been neither troops nor gims. Mr. Parkes, the most 
energetic and determined of brave men, resolved at once 
to go back to Tung-chow to ask its officials what all this 
meant. This was, I think, an unfortunate, an unwise 
move on his part, for everything looked as if treachery 
was intended. He took with him only one man of the party. 
Private Phipps of the King's Dragoon Guards, a man 
as brave and as noble-spirited as himself.^ Before start- 
ing for Tung-chow he arranged with Colonel Walker that 
he and the rest of the party should remain where they were 
to await his return, except Mr. Loch, who was to ride on 
to our army to tell the Commander-in-Chief how matters 
stood. 

Loch had been an officer in the East India Company's 
Service before he had taken to diplomacy, and was as 
brave by nature as God makes men. Upon reaching our 
army, and having described the general position to Sir 
Hope, he volunteered to return at once to Chang-kia-wan 
to collect our people who were still there and bring them 
back. Sir Hope agreed, and said : "' I will send Wolsdey 
with you." Captain Brabazon, who was standing close 
by, said: "Colonel Wolseley has not yet come up, sir; 
may I go instead ? " He went, never to return. Had 

^ See page 80. 
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I been there at the moment, I should have been captured 
and beheaded as he w^ near the Pa-Ii-cheaou Bridge* 
v«fy shortly afterwards, whilst being taken as a prisoner 
into PekiD. How inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! 

It was a chivahous feeUng — worthy of the man — that 
prompted Mr, Loch to return to Tung-chow in order to 
hasten the departure of those he had so latdy parted from 
there,* 

Between lo and ii a.m>— I had then rejoined Sir Hope 
Grant — Colonel Walker came galloping towards us with 
his handful of dragoons and sowars behind him. From 
hiin we heard what follows : Whilst awaiting in the enemy's 
lines the return of Mr, Parkes from Tung-chow — ^as agreed 
upon between them when they parted — he had kept moving 
about to learn something of the enemy's position. The 
Chinese troops began to be uncivil, and after a time tried 
to get possession of his sword. Hearing a French ofiBcer 
call to him for help, he at once went towards him. Finding 
he had been severely cut about^ he took the Frenchman's 
hand, hoping thus to help him away« But a rush was 
made upon them by some Chinese soldien, who first pos- 
sessed themselves of Walker's sword, and then tried to 
pull him from his horse. In the scuffle the poor French 
officer was knocked down and murdered. In another 
minute all must have met with the same fate had they 
stayed there, so calUng his party to ride for their lives, 

> It was only some yeais afterwards that I leamt of Sir Hope 
Cfsmfs icteDtion to have sent me into Tung-chow, and of Brabazoti 
l^viog gone instead. 

• The story of these events and of the tortures Sir Harry FarkeSj 
Mr, Loch and the other prisoners were subjected to in Peldn is told 
in the admkatile Life of Sir H. Fofkss, by Mr. Stanley Lane-P«x>le^ 
vol. i p. 180, 
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Colonel Walkw and those with hnn cat their way ifanme^ 
the crowd. They succeeded in this, having two ooty of 
the party wounded and one horse shot, although eveiy 
one near seemed to fire at them — even the Chinese 
batteries did so as they passed them. 

The firing thus begun soon became general, and Sir 
Hope Grant deployed the force he had immediate with 
him for a general advance. Our artiQeiy playing upon 
the enemy's masses inflicted heavy losses upon them, 
and Major Probyn, charging with the reckless daring fliat 
has always distinguished him, cleared the front to our 
immediate left. The action which followed was a brilUant 
success gained by a small body of English and French troops 
over an enemy that had at least 20,000 men and a vast 
number of guns in the field. Our pursuit extended for 
about two miles beyond Chang-kia-wan. 

Sang-ko-lin-sin's attempt to destroy our army by 
treachery thus signally failed, but we had sustained a 
grievous — though fortimately only a temporary— loss by 
his capture of Mr. Parkes, the moving, the indomitable 
spirit in all our diplomatic dealings with this shamelessly 
perfidious enemy. 

So certain had been our diplomatists that the war was 
over and peace would be immediately concluded, that 
before we advanced that morning we were asked to have 
three horses ready to convey a naval officer then in camp 
to Tien-tsin upon hearing from Mr. Parkes at Tung-chow 
that everything had been satisfactorily and finally settled. 
He was to sail at once for Shanghai to bring up Mr. Bruce 
in his ship. Although he received the letter which was 
to have been his sailing orders, he naturally did not start, 
seeing that instead of making peace the Chinese army 
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was about to attack us. That night a heavy gloom hung 
over us at Headquarters, and we all thought more of the 
gallant men then at the mercy of our brutal enemy than 
we did of our victory. We did not expect ever to see 
afly of them again. As a punishment for Sang-ko-lin-sin*s 
treachery the walled city of Chang-kia-wan was given 
over to loot, I have been at the looting of many places 
but have never taken part in the operation myself, for 
reasons already stated. 

The country over which we manoeuvred that day was 
highly cultivated, chiefly with maize, beans^ and sweet 
potatoes, and it was thickly dotted with well-built villages 
surrounded by neatly kept orchards and gardens. Hand- 
some groves of dark pine and large curioosly shaped tombs 
were to be seen in all directions* There were numerous 
snofiuments, sever^ of which consisted of a tall slab of 
marble springing from a huge marble tortoise* the Chinese 
emblem of longevity. The name and virtues of the 
individual in whose honour each had been erected were 

• recorded thereon. 
Upon September 19, the day following these unfor- 
Itmate events, Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas Wade, went 
to Tung-chow under a flag of truce to demand the imme- 
diate release of the English and French who had been 
thra treacherously captured. It was a big city* and its 
governor declared he knew nothing about them ; he was 
in serious dread lest we should assault the city. To have 
done this would have been unwise, as we were pressed 
for time, if our army was to be re-embarked before the 
onmtry was frozen-up for the winter. We arrangedp 
therefore, to spare it, and to make it a depdt for stores 
and supplies. By a cavalry reconnaissance of the district 
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in front of us made on Sq>tember 20» we found the enemy 
were in considerable force in the neighboorhood of the 
Pa-li-cheaou. or the aght li Inidge.^ The following 
morning — September 21 — ^we moved at daybreak to attack 
them. The French woe to make for that bridge, which 
is a handsome marUe stmctore, whilst we marched for 
a wooden bridge a mile nearer Pddn. Both bridges spanned 
what was once the fine Ym^Leang Canal connecting 
the Pei-Ho witii tiie capitaL Oar cavalry were to make 
a wide sweep to the westward, and fay attacking the enem3^s 
right drive him in iqiQn our mfanliy. 

A mile^s mardi broo^t ns in ptcse n ce of a large Chinese 
aimy, their cavahy stretdiiog away to their rig^t as fzi 
as one cookl see. Their foot was strong^ posted in the 
indosnres and ittwr^ of trees with wfaidi the country 
tiieie aboonded. Ov cavakr were soon at work. The 
enemv^ hoRC. wlndh hod akady snfioed somewhat 
Im^^j^ ii^ii^ <Mr fOBS <uri kid retreated out of range, now 
jn^yi^j jK^ if t^ <«iwlBy cwr leilu fant our horsemen made 
ior tboa w^ a ^ml dier bwi not recfamed upon. They 
««re meujtfw^ « snal pows, ««r men on great troop 
>ii4j<,^ rhf wa «' tie ENg^ Dtagoon Guards were 
t'hm 4Av«t ilie b^^!^^^ » <wr cmTaky of the Line, and as 
t>)er w<«t dEsaderiz^ farvaid with kind shouts their 
,---^44jitfJt: nay we& have tfao^gfit their last hour had 
^^^^^ Tkese Dragoons and Fane^ Hoise woe in front 
>^^ IHntiyn's regiment in deoond line. What an in- 
^^^i^illi^sifjbtitw^l My heart l>eat quicker as I watched 
1^ litfltteChairmanof the Peace Society been there I am 
m^ lie woold have shouted in exultation as he saw those 

% IMt meant eiis^ lee or two aixl tixreeKinarter miim^ from Tung- 
f^jl^tm^ ^^ (S^^^ paved road that runs betmen it and P^kin. "^ 
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lines of gaUlaat horsemen charge at full speed amongst 
the enemy's hordes. The Tartar cavalry had* however, 
conningly halted behind a wide ditch to receive the 
diai^e^ and delivered a volley when our horsemen reached 
iL At that period our irregular cavalry always rode with 
short, stajiding martingales, which prevented their horses 
from lumping freely. Many accordingly went head over 
heels into that ditch^ their riders being unable to pull them 
up in time. Not so, however, the King's Dragoon Guards, 
whose horses having free heads, jumped or scrambled 
ov^ safely* They were soon well in amongst the Tartars, 
ridiiig over men and ponies, and knocking both down 
(cgether like so many ninepins. But Probyn and Fane's 
sharp-sworded SikhSp Pathans and Punjaubee Mussulmans 
soon followed and showed splendidly^ fighting side by side 
with the big sturdy British Dragoon Guardsmen. In a 
few minutes riderless Tartar ponies were to be seen gal- 
loping in all directions, and the track of our charge was 
strewn with the enemy. Upon no subsequent occasion 
did they ever allow our cavalry to get anywhere near them- 
We had taught them a lesson, and I have no doubt that 
hundreds of them carried back into their homes in Man* 
chiiria and Mongolia marvellous tales of the big Britishers 
and the reckless swordsmen from the land of the five rivers, 
who, mounted on great horses, had charged through their 
ranks that day. 

Our guns opened upon their retreating masses, the Arm- 
strong shells making havoc in their ranks. We took a 
tafge number of guns during the day, and also burnt a 
great many Tartar camps that were well laid out, the tents 
in them bdng excellent. The country people from far 
and near helped at this work, and crowds were soon to be 
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seen staggering to their homes as fast as they could under 
the weight of the loot they had collected* Onr pursuit 
lasted to within six miles of Pekin, and when we halted 
both horses and men were very hungry and tired after 
their day's work. I had great pity for our horses^ but 
none for myself nor for my comrades^ for the day's fighting 
had been well worth any year of humdrum existence. If 
there was any poor-spirited creature amongst us, that 
day must have made him a better soldier, and therefore 
a better man. 

We encamped for the night, September 21, dose by 
where the Pekin road crosses the canal by the Pa-li-cheaou 
Bridge* Our thirsty men and horses drank deeply of that 
canal water. Hundreds of very large white ducks were 
swimming tamely on its surface when we arrived- Very 
few were there next momingj but the ground near all our 
tents was suspiciously white with feathers. 

Within the space of three days w^e had won two important 
actions, and the Chinese ministers in Pekin must now 
have ftilly beUeved their inabihty to oppose us in the field. 
To have marched direct upon the capital on September 22 
would have been a daring move, as one of our divisions 
had been left behind at Tien-tsin. But had they refused 
to open its gates^ as our siege guns had not yet arrived 
we could not have breached its walls, and they were too 
high to be escaladed. It is not wise in dealing with the 
Chinese to threaten until you are in a position to enforce 
your threat should it be disregarded. Under the circum- 
stances we then found ourselves in* it was wiser to wait 
for our siege train at Pa-h-cheaou than to do so imme- 
diately imder the walls of Pekin. The non-combatant 
looker-on is apt to forget the lessons which military history 
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OUR DIPLOMATISTS* ASSURANCES 

teaches the professional soldier on all such points. The 
mistake we soldiers had already made was in accepting 
the pleasant assurances of our diplomatist colleagues that 
peace wzs certain, and that we should have no further 
fighting. Had it not been for this over-confidence in 
peace on the part of our ambassador we should have 
reached the Pa-h-cheaou Bridge with all our army and 
our siege train also, ready for an inmiediate advance and 
for the capture of Pekin. 
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Surrender of Pekin 

^1 tUE result of otir battle at the ^Pa-li-cheaoa^^on Sqn 
X tember 21 had to some extent opened the qres of 
Ae mandarins to the foUy of all farther resistance. Whilst 
nrimpfd. on this Yung-Leang canal»near the bridge, many 
letten passed between Prince Kung and the allied am- 
tansadofs. The prince, who was the emperor's brother, 
wnte to announce that he had been appointed Imperial 
commissioner, with fuU powers to treat with us vies the 
Prince of E„ who had failed to arrange a peace. He 
made proposals for a conference, which Lord Elgin re- 
jected, saying he would consider no terms until the prisoners 
they had captured against the laws of all civilized nations 
and under the most treacherous circumstances had been 
sent back to us. It was also stated that until then, we 
should continue military operations. 

I cannot refer to this correspondence without according 
my admiration of Mr. Parkes* behaviour throughout it. 
Whilst a cruelly treated prisoner he bore himself like an 
English gentleman. I can say nothing higher in his favour. 
He positively refused to try to influence Lord Elgin in 
any way whatever, even when tortured and threatened 
with death. He never endeavoured to escape the gross 
indignities and misery he suffered by any effort to induce 
oar ambassador to make the smallest diminution in our 
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demands for redress, or to alter in any fashion the terms 
upon which we were willing to make peace. No more 
loy^ spirit ever sustained a stout heart tinder more appal- 
ling and trying circumstances* His was indeed a rare 
instance of absolute devotion to public duty. 

For Sir Hope Grant to have marched upon Pekin imme- 
diately after his victory at Pa-H-cheaou, before our heavy 
guns and the second division had arrived, would have 
been a foolish and dangerous proceeding* Assured by 
those who were alone responsible for the diplomacy of the 
war that p^.ce was practically assured, he had pushed on 
to Pekin with a portion only of his army. He now dis- 
covered that our ambassador had been tricked and over- 
reached by the wiles and assurances of an unscrupulous 
enemy* Our vexatious halt at Pa-li-cheaou was the result. 
To us soldiers it was very trying and painful indeed to feel 
that we should now probably have to fight another battle 
whilst a number of our comrades were in the hands of a 
faithless, cruel enemy. It might lead to their immediate 

urder. All ranks were well aware that this unpleasant 
prospect was the outcome of an over-sanguine diplomacy. 
But Sir Hope Grant was not a man to be led for a second 
time into so undignified a position. He knew the winter 
was near at hand, and that peace was consequently an 
urgent need, but it must be a reality, and not a mere 
written document* 

On September 23 another letter from Prince Kung press* 
ing for peace was received by Lord Elgin. The answer 
sent to it was, that if within three days from date of writing 
the prisoneiB were returned, and the demands already 
made were accepted, our army would advance no further, 

t that tinless these terms were accepted we should take 
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Pekin, an event that would probably lead to the downfall 
of the Manchoo Dynasty. It was further intimated that 
those terms were final. 

In another letter from the prince, Mr. Parkes had been 
allowed to enclose a note written in Chinese, asking for 
clothes for himself and Mr. Loch, and saying that both 
had been well treated. On the margin, traced in Persian 
characters, was an intimation that his letter had been 
written " By Order." When the clothes asked for reached 
the prisoners, they discovered, written by us in the same 
characters, the information that our guns would open 
upon the city in three days. 

In some respects the game was in our hands, but time 
pressed seriously, as we could only count upon another 
month for military operations. We also felt the necessity 
of avoiding all extreme measures that might cause the 
overthrow of the Imperial d3masty, or even very seriously 
weaken the authority of the existing Govenmient. The 
great, the essential aim of our policy was to make all China 
realize that we were immeasurably the stronger, the more 
powerful nation. They might style us barbarians if it 
pleased their vanity to do so, but we felt that for all classes 
to recognize fully our superior mihtary strength would 
be the surest guarantee of peace in the future. 

Prince Kung's answer to Lord Elgin's ultimatum was 
a proof that he and his councillors were in a dazed con- 
dition of mind. Unless they accepted our terms they 
knew that Pekin must fall, and with it perhaps the whole 
fabric of Tartar rule also. But they feared to face the 
sole alternative that could avert this national collapse. 
The only order they had apparently received from their 
far-away Emperor was, '' Keep the barbarians at a distance.' 
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Their most astute Ministers even had failed in their 
diplomacy ; we were no longer to be taken in by specious 
promises, and their last hope of being able to prolong 
negotiations until the fierce winter had set in was fading 
away. But even Prince Kung, although he was the Em- 
peror's brother, shrank from asking for terms* He, as 
well as humbler men aromid him» seemed paralyzed and 
miable to come to any decision. 

No answer to our ultimatum having reached us vathin 
the limit Lord Elgin had laid down, and our siege guns 
having arrived, we broke up our camp at Pa-U-cheaon on 
October 3^ and crossing the canal by a bridge of boats 
prepared for the purpose, took up a position astride the 
paved road to Pekin. This road had evidently been in 
former times a splendid highway* It was made of great 
blocks of stone some three or four feet long, and about 
fifteen inches wide, laid closely together. But evidently 
no cnre had been taken of it for veiy many years, and the 
heavy rains and hard frosts of winter had so disturbed 
th^e blocks that to take carts and guns over it would 
have destroyed their wheels. Like everything remark- 
able in the once well-named *' Flowery Land," this road, 
as it then was, bespoke a past of royal greatness, of mag- 
nificent pubUc works, and a present of degrading decay 
both in art and in the wisdom and zeal of all in 
authority. 

There we were joined by our Second Division, which 
had made double marches to reach us. We were delayed 
a day watting for a large French convoy, which did not 
arrive until the 4th, so our movement upon Pekin was 
poitponed until October 5, During our recent halt, letters 
had arrived daily from Prince Kung, sometimes two in 
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Ibey an indicated 
he amid not stop us, 
tenns. 
j^i^ Jill ■■■ ii mIi'MmimI iHiHHiiaiiirlrrfl 
a good foaam aortiHeast of Peidn. The 
cnU^ bst iSbt ahmidannr of cat miUet 
> W91WL Tbe caaatry became much 
liie cijpital; there ivere gardens 
grores of pine—QSoalfy sur- 
ispGrtaat toKshs — ^^^^^f^^wl the view in its im- 
%iuait>\ Tbe raadss fmrnetaDed eva3n^here» 
mosdr so baikmed bjr kog use that a mounted man 
amid see nofhii^ ot the ismimm ding couuliy from them. 
From sooie h^^ fadck-kiiiK ve made out tiie enonnous 
fine of old eaithen ramparts iribicfa endosed a great rec- 
tangular space to die north of Pddn nearly as laige as 
haU the Tartar city. The coontry people assured us that 
within that space Sang-ko4in-sin and his army were en- 
camped, and they said the Emperor was stfll in the Tuen- 
ming-Yuen Palace, about five miles west of our bivouac 

October 6 saw us again on the march, and in the evening 
we bivouadced inside the ramparts from which Sang-ko- 
lin-sin and his army had just retreated. But in the close 
country we had just passed through, not only the French 
but our own cavaliy also had *' lost touch " with us. The 
latter had been ordered to make a wide sweep to our right 
and take up a position on the main road running from 
Pekin northwards to Jeho, by which we expected the 
enemy to retreat. During the day Sir Hope Grant had 
sent to tell General Montauban that he understood Sang- 
ko-lin-sin had fallen back upon Tuen-ming-Tuen, and 
^hat consequently he would push forward for that place. 
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was thought advisable, however, to wait until our 
cavalry had rejoined us before we did so, 

I was ordered to take out a squadron of cavalry at day- 
break the next morning — October 7 — and get into com- 
munication with our cavalry brigade and with the French, 
Before I started we fired a royal salute from the top of 
the great rampart near us, to indicate to the missing French 
where our array was. 

By makmg very wide hunting "casts" I found the 
track of our cavalry brigade and the French army. Fol- 
lowing it up some miles, I came upon one of our native 
cavalry pickets, and learnt from the officer in command 
of it that the French had taken possession of Yuen-ming- 
Yuen Palace. A quick gallop soon took me back to our 
beadquarters. 

I conducted Sir Hope Grant and Lord Elgin to the palace 
in the course of the day. What a sight it presented! 
General Montauban met Sir Hope at the door and begged 
him not to allow his staff to enter, and he at once assenting 
told us to stay outside, I was amused at this, because at 
that very moment there was a string of French soldierB 
going m empty-handed and another coming out laden 
with loot of all sorts and kinds. Many were dressed in 
the richly embroidered gowns of women, and almost all 
wune fine Chinese hats instead of the French k^pi. Sir 
Hope and Lord Elgin went in. Whilst I remained out- 
side, the French *' assembly" was beaten on their drums 
in one of the regimental camps pitched at the gate. But 
it was sounded in vain ; very few men, not ten per com- 
pany, turned out ; the others were doubtless looting inside 
the palace. For a considerable time I walked up and 
down with th^ Fr^cb general, Baron Janin. He was 
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an m tentti n g man, and I was nmdk amnHd tDselvir 
large a mimber of the looten praamled Inm infli b gSt 
of fomething corioof as tbey sainted fahn in jaaaBmg oat 
of the palace gates. Ifany of the lootes bBtfl wdt^SUL 
Vick§ on their badcs. One of these, an AxtiDa^mBu 
having made his oflfering to the genenl, tncoBd 
me and said, as he handed to me what at fizst m^ * 
to be a tiny framed picture, ^M<m rmmrmir, vmai 
petit eaieau pour vau$** I tibanked him and pnt it 
my pocket. It was an extremcfy good French «m 
of a man in a flowing wig, evidently one of &e : 
presents sent by Louis XIV to the Enqxror of ( 
the imposing embassy he deqiatcfaed to the Qmese i 
For years it remained in its little Ounese iaaat 
On my writing-table. About ten years afiemds, 
I had married, my wife looking at it said Ae li d B e v c J it 
was by Petitot, and ient it to Paris to hai;c it ^laiinrri 
She was right. It was a miniature of BoikaB dose by 
that artist in his best style. It is the oeiy pkot of loot 
I possess, but it is a valuable one. 

I make no attempt to describe either the ridi treasores 
of that palace or the highly decorated and, in many re- 
spects, very fine buildings which contained them. For 
some days afterwards the looting was amtinned, and a 
large number of our officers secured a good deal, but ndther 
the non-commissioned officers nor the privates— l)eiz^ 
in camp several miles away — had the chance of obtaining 
anything. This Sir Hope Grant thought unfair, so he 
Issued a general order directing all our officers who had 
tbtelned any loot to send it in forthwith to prize agents, 
I he named, in order that it might be sold by public 
B» and the sum thus obtained distributed forth- 
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with amongst the army pr^ent before Pekin. This was 
done, and the sale produced so large a sum that each 
private soldier received nearly £4 sterling as his share. The 
Commander-in-Chief and our two generals of division, 
Sir John Michel and Sir Robert Napier^ renounced all 
claims for any share. This was most generous of them, 
^pedaUy on Sir Hope Grant's part, as his share would 
have been considerable. 

We secured a large number of most interesting official 
papers in the palace, many of which threw much light 
upon the events of the campaign. One was Sang-ko-lin- 
sm*s memorial addressed to the Emperor two days after 
we had taken the Taku forts. In it he advised His 
Majesty to go on a hunting tour in a fashion that evidently 
bred suspicion of liis motives in the minds of the civil 
Ministers at court. They all condemned the proposal. 
He had made a serious mistake in not strengthening Peh- 
Tang and in leaving open the back-door of the Taku 
defence. His paper upon the general defence of the 
coast -line and upon the chances of our attacking him was 
clever. His opinion that our overthrow was certain was 
formed in ignorance of the immense advantage that steam 
gunboats and the superiority of rifled gims and muskets 
and of a good military system gave us over the ill-armed 
bordes he conunanded. Amongst other papers found in 
the Imperial Palace was Lord Elgin's treaty of 1858. I 
msk I had kept it, for framed upon my walls it would 
bave always been a warning against implicit trust in paper 
treaties witli barbarous States until their rulers had tjeen 
made to fully realise that our Sovereign could and would, 
if necessary, compel adherence to theirj stipulations by 
force of anni. 
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A letter of October 6 from Prince Kung, signed by Mr. 
Parkes, reached our headquarters the day after, in which 
His Highness promised the return of the prisoners on 
October 8. In the afternoon, Mr. Wade met the com- 
missioner Hang-Ki immediately outside the walls of Peldn, 
the latter having been let down over the wall in a basket. 
He accounted for this by sasdng the gates were blocked 
up. Kung, he said, had left the city with the army the 
day before, taking most of the prisoners with him, and 
swearing that those still in Pekin would be surrendered 
the next day. In accordance with this promise, Messrs. 
Loch, Parkes, a French gentleman, some French soldiers 
and some sowars, reached our Headquarters. On the 
I2th and 14th of that month one more French soldier 
and ten more of our sowars were surrendered, in all 
nineteen souls of the thirty-nine they had treacherously 
captured against the laws of all civilized nations. The 
gloomiest page of history does not disclose anything more 
horrible than the story told by one and all of those who 
returned. The refinement of the torture and the senseless 
cruelty inflicted upon them made one doubt whether the 
Chinese were human. 

I pass by the heartrending stories told to us by the 
unfortunate sowars who survived the tortures inflicted 
upon them. They spoke in glowing terms of how Private 
Phipps of the King's Dragoon Guards had behaved until 
a lingering death ended his misery. He spoke a little 
Hindostanee, and could therefore make himself understood 
by them. They said he never lost heart, and alwa)^ strove 
to cheer up those who bemoaned their cruel fate. To 
his last conscious moments he encouraged them with 
words of hope and comfort. All honour be to the memory 
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of this brave, stout heart, for it is only the highest order 
of courage, mental and bodily^ that can sustain men 
through the torture inflicted upon this noble British 
private soldier, 

A paper in Cliinese, stating the terms upon which alone 
we would spare Pekin, was sent to the authorities in the 
dty. A sine qui non was the surrender of the north- 
eastern, or in Chinese nomenclature, the An-ting Gate, 
for unless it was in our hands Lord Elgin*s safety could 
not be guaranteed when he entered Pekin to formally 
sign the proposed treaty. We gave the mandarin who 
was commanding in the city until noon of October 13 to 
comply with this demand. It was calculated that we 
could not have the breaching battery we were then con- 
stmcting, ready to open fire before that hour* 

This battery for our four heavy guns was being pre- 
pared behind the high enclosure round the "Temple of 
the Earth," and was about 200 yards fmm the city walli 
and some 600 yards east of the An-ting Gate* 

We warned the Pekin citizens by proclamation of what 
we meant to do if our demands were not complied with. 
I went to the battery some time before the sun had reached 
the meridian on the day we had named for the surrender, 
and leaving my horse under cover I entered the battery 
and found everything ready for opening fire, I took my 
place by the right-hand gun, where the captain of artillery 
in command stood, like myself^ watch in hand, awaiting 
what was to be a noon of dire import not only to the 
inhabitants, but dso to the forttmes of the Chinese reigning 
family. 

Up to within ten minutes of the time named, no sign 
of surrender was made by the enemy. Our embrasures 
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were then unmasked, the guns were deliberately sponged, 
loaded, run out, and then laid upon the wall where we 
meant to batter it. I held my breath ; I was not happy, 
feeling we were playiag at a " game of brag," for I knew 
too well that with the number of rounds we had with us 
no effective breach could be hoped for. But the enemy 
did not know that, when from the city walls they saw the 
musdes of those dreaded guns run forward through the 
embrasures into which the citizens could look from their 
elevated position. 

But a few moments before noon was reached, the An-ting 
Gate swung open, and Pekin " surrendered at discretion." 
X drew a long breath of intense satisfaction at the result. 
We at once took possession of this entrance to the city, 
which was now at our mercy, and in a few minutes the 
Union Jack floated from the far-famed walls of the 
** Celestial Capital," the pride of so many millions of 
Chinamen who had never even seen them, and which until 
then had been r^arded as impr^;nable by the whole 
nation. We held this An-ting Gate until peace had been 
signed and the allied armies had started upon their return 
march for Tien-tsin. 

A few days afterwards, when reconnoitring to the 
west of the city, I met a Tartar escort with five carts, each 
canying a rough co&n that contained the remains of a 
British prisoner who had been tortured to death by our 
inhuman enemy. Fastened to each coffin was a piece of 
paper with a Chinese representation of the name of the 
victim it contained. We buried the remains of our poor 
murdered countrymen with all miUtary honours in the 
Russian cemetery outside the city. 
The day after this sad ceremony, Lord Elgin made a 
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fresh offer of peace to Prince Kung, adding to our former 
demands the payment witliiii a week of £100,000 for dis- 
tribution amongst the families of those whom he had 
aUowed to be murdered." We informed him at the same 
time that to mark our horror of this foul crime we in- 
tended utterly to destroy eveTything that remained of 
Yuen-ming-Yuen Palace, within whose precincts several 
of the British captives had been subjected to the grossest 
indignities* We also intimated our intention of retaining 
a garrison in Tien-tsin for the coming winter^ and wound 
up by sa>ing that it was only by the acceptance of these 
terms the doom hanging over the Manchoo Dynasty could 
be averted. 

The fact that the Taiping army was said to be already 
within a hundred miles of Pekin> may have been an extra 
reason why the Emperor should close with our terms lest 
we should make common cause with the rebels. The 
day following the despatch of these terras to Prince Kung, 
we burnt down the beautiful palace of Yuen-raing-Yuen, 
in which Lord Macartney, as the ambassador of England, 
and afterwards a French ambassador from Louis XIV 
bad been received in great state by former emperors. A 
gentle wind carried to Pekin dense clouds of smoke from 
this great conflagration, and covered its streets with a 
shower of burnt embers, which must have been to all classes 
silent evidences of our work of retribution. I am sure 
it was taken as an intimation of what might befall the 
dty and all its palaces unless our terms of peace were at 
OQCC accepted. To have asked for a great sum as an in- 
demnity would have only been to unpose that amount 

i Tbis nm^unt was made over to our Commissary ^GeiMf ol on 
October 23. 
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revolver from its case, and my two Sikh orderlies cocked 
their carbines, and in another second would have let drive 
ill to these smart-looking Mongol horsemen* I said/* Don't 
fire,** and lowered my own pistoL I could easily have 
accounted for at least three of them, and my two orderlies 
for another brace, but I had not the heart to fire in cold 
blood upon men armed only with bows and arrows and 
trumpery swords who had not attacked me* They rode 
on at a quickened pace, evidently glad to get beyond tlie 
range of the barbarian *s bullet. 

It was arranged that the treaty of peace was to be signed 
in the Hall of Audience within Pekin in the afternoon of 
October 24. I was told to make the closest inspection of 
the place beforehand, for there were many sinister rumours 
afloat that the Chinese meant to blow up our ambassador. 
I did sOi but could &nd nothing suspicious, and felt that 
it would be difficult to blow up Lord Elgin without kiUing 
Prince Kung also* However^ one of our Divisions was 
caiefuUy distributed along the route to be taken through 
the city, and a strong guard surrounded our ambassador. 

The presence of a large force of troops marching through 
the streets of Pekin with bands playing and colours flying 
must have impressed all Chinamen with the folly of their 
rulers in making war upon us. I feel sure it had more 
effect with the people than any number of paper treaties 
could have had. It was an open and undeniable assertion 
on oiir part, and of recognition on the part of the Emperor, 
of our superior strength and of our recent victories. It 
made every member of the Chinese of&cial hierarchy reaUse 
that distance could not save the culprit from our vm- 
geance. 

In case of any treachery being attempted during the 
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signing of the treaty in Pekin, it was ammged that three 
guns should be fired at the An-ting Gate, where a strong 
reserve of troops was posted. Upon hearing that signal, 
our first Division was at once to march into the city. 

Prince Kung was a nice-looking, yellow-faced Tartar, 
of middle height and good features. He was, I should 
say, of about eight or nine and twenty. He looked a 
gentleman amidst the crowd of bilious, bloated, small- 
pox-marked faces of the mandarins around him. It 
would indeed have been difKcult to find anywhere a less 
pleasing lot of mortals than they were. 

It was hoped that Mr. Bruce, who was to take up his 
residence at Pekin as our representative when his brother, 
Lord Elgin, left China, would arrive before Prince Kung 
left Pekin. The army was to be detained there until 
November 8, after which date we could no longer depend 
upon reaching the Taku forts before the Pei-Ho had been 
closed to navigation. 

Winter had set in severely before the anny left Pekin 
and its neighbourhood on November 7 and 8. We had 
already had several days of heavy rain and hard frost, 
from which our Indian followers began to suflfer. The 
cold north winds of winter try the Eastern constitution 
in that region, so all were glad to say " good-bye " to Pekin 
and its neighbourhood. I never served with a healthier, 
better-cared-for or more skilfully led army in the field. 
The men looked well and strong as they marched south. 

Our embassy was established for the winter at Tien- 
tsin, where we left a garrison of two and a half British 
battalions— the other half of the third battalion being 
quartered in the Taku forts — ^Fane's r^;iment of cavalry, 
a battery of field artillery, and a battalion of military 
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train. Brigadier-General Staveley was left in command. 
Those troops were provided with an ample supply of warm 
clothing and of everything they could possibly require. 

Before I left Tien-tsin all its shops were open as usual, 
and driving a hvely trade. The confectioners soon earned 
a well-deserved celebrity for the excellence of their cakes, 
and the shopkeepers generally were extremely civil. 

General Sir Hope Grant and the Headquarter Staff left 
that dty the end of November, and having embarked at 
the mouth of the Pei-Ho, we steamed away for Shanghai. 
So ended the China War of i860. I sincerely hope that 
every war we shall have forced upon us may be as ably 
planned and as well carried out as this was by my old and 
well-loved chief, Sir Hope Grant. He was the best of 
men and the bravest of soldiers : I can think of no higher 
praise that man can earn. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
A Visit to Japan, 1 860-1 

WHEN the war came to an end, twelve of the officers 
belonging to the Headquarter Staff, including 
our Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hope Grant, hired a P. and O. 
steamer in which we made a trip to Japan, then a very little 
known country. I read Lawrence Ohphant's book upon 
that strange land during our voyage, and thought how 
much he had used his privilege as a traveller to draw the 
long bow. His descriptions of the Japanese women and 
the manners and morals of the people condemned him in 
the eyes of all who read the book as a daring story-teller. 
But as we steamed away from that land of flowers and 
charming women and extremely able men, having seen a 
good deal of the country and its people, we one and all 
confessed how much we had wronged him. Far from 
exaggerating what he had seen, he had evidently curbed 
his powers of description from a feeling that if he had told 
the whole truth about Japan as he saw it, his readers would 
not have beheved him. 

I shall not dwell upon the delightful time we spent at 

Yedda and the Treaty Ports, nor upon the glorious outlines 

and colouring of the varied landscapes and coast views 

^ along the shores of the great inland sea by which we returned 

from Yokohama. Ours was, I beUeve, the first steamer 
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ever aUowed to explore the beauties of that sea, many of 
whose narrow channels remmded me of the Bosphorus, 
that exquisite bit of our old-world scenery. 

I have often thought over aU we saw and learned when in 
J^mn as regarded her people and their essentially aristo- 
cratic form of government at that period. But when I 
review my impressions, and strive to compare Japan's then 
position in the world with her present power and eminence 
amongst the nations of the earth, I realize what being 
strong on land and sea means to a nation. 

In the winter of 1860-61 > when I visited Japan, it was not 
rec^nized as a power to be counted with in the list of 
nations by any Foreign Office. She was still a curiosity, a 
land to be visited by those in search of new interests, or of 
material and subjects for a book of travels. She then 
possessed nothing one could dignify with the name of an 
army, and she owned no ship for either peace or war that 
could sail safely beyond sight of land. Indeed, there was 
then a law according to which the stems of all Japanese 
ships should be made of a pattern that rendered it impossible 
for them to undertake long voy^es far from their own 
shores. Now we find Japan a considerable naval power 
and to be reckoned with as such by all other fleet-owning 
nations. But the most wonderful change is to be found in 
the form of government. Then there were two rulers, the 
Tycoon and the Mikado. The fonner was the temporal, 
the latter the spiritual ruler, but I never found out the 
exact division of power and responsibility between them. 
The Tycoon, then a boy, was to be seen by his people, and 
he admitted even foreigners to his presence ; but, except by 
his thirteen wives, the Mikado was seen by none. He lived 
in seclusion on the shore of the inland sea. 
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I do not think the world's history affofds a more renaik- 
aUe instance <rf a sweeping revohitioa than that by which 
Japan entirdjr changed her fmn oi government in a very 
short space of time. The Tycoon was dethroned and the 
Mikado set up in his place. This mysterious monarch, who 
had been previously regarded as a sort of divine personage, 
never aUowed to walk, bat carried from one room to another 
when necessary, and never seen, even by his Ministers, 
suddenly blossomed out into the very able ruler of a great 
empire. He discarded the graceful and becoming costume 
of his forefathers, and ere long I saw him described in a 
newspaper as dressed in the hideous clothes we daity wear 
at dinner, and with his empress on his arm, taking the 
leading part in opening a new railway ! 

Should China ever be wise enough to follow Japan's 
example in reforming her army and navy system, she is 
bound to become the most powerful of nations. If she 
wishes for any proof of what she might become under a 
Napoleon, let China study how Japan has converted herself 
into a powerful empire within the life of one generation. 

Some years after the time to which I here refer, it was a 
question whether Colonel Charley Gordon or I should be 
sent to help China in dealing with the Taiping Rebellion. 
He was most wisely selected. As I have already mentioned, 
there had grown up between us many bonds of union, for 
I admired him with a reverence I had never felt for any 
other man. When he returned from China as the great 
Christian hero of the Taiping War, I said to him laughingly, 

low differently events might have turned out had I been 
on that mission instead of you. I should have gone 
5 with the determination of wiping out the rebellion 

. of becoming myself the Emperor of China ! *' How 
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much loftier and nobler were the objects he sought after 
than the part I aspired to play there ? He had no earthly 
aspirations^ for his Master was not of this world, and ambi- 
tion, as that vice or virtue is commonly understood, had no 
rating-place in his philosophy* 

As I write th^e lines, I reflect on the small beginnings 
from which some of the great armies and navies of the 
world have sprung. Whilst in Japan during the winter of 
1860^1, I found in one of her ports the first ocean-going 
naval squadron Germany ever sent abroad. It consisted 
of a few small ships, the biggest being an old and obsolete 
British frigate or cruiser named the Thetis, which I under- 
stood we had made a present to the Prussian Kingdom 
of those days* That squadron was commanded by an 
officer whom we had trained in our navy, as had also been 
many others who were with him. Such was the beginning 
of the present great German navy that has now become one 
of the first in Europe. Her people are learning what an 
extremely costly matter it is to be strong both by sea and 
land. If she ever becomes a first-class naval power her 
people will perhaps realiie how impossible it is for even the 
richest nations to be pre-eminent upon both land smd sea, 

I much enjoyed my short stay in Japan, where every- 
thing was so very different from what is to be seen there 
now. I found the men extremely clever and the women 
most fascinating. At Yokohama there was a sort of Crc- 
mome Gardens which were extensively visited by all 
strangers. It was a Government institution, and printed 
in large English letters over the wooden arch you passed 
under upon entering the grounds was : *' For the amuse- 
ment of foreigners ; no dpgs or Chinamen admitted," The 
Japanese rulers then had an intense hatred of the Chinese 
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There was a good theatre in those gardens, where 
pretty and extremely graceful girls danced and sang. 
Morality, as we understand the expression, was not then 
^fimrently esteemed an admirable virtue by any class of 
the Japanese people. 

We all rode the nine or ten mil^ that separate Yokohama 
from Yeddo, or Tokio as it is now called. Our ponies were 
shod with a sort of straw pad that was fastened by strings 
round the fetlock. When one pad was lost or worn out 
you stopped at the nearest shop and bought another for 
the decimal part of a farthing. In bad weather when it 
began to rain you bought a waterproof coat made of paper 
for which you paid a few haifpeuce. When the rain ended 
you threw it away. 

Yeddo was then an enormous city* The frequency of 
earthquakes rendered it out of the question to have houses 
more than two very low stories in height, so its population 
may not have been as great as an English city of half its 
extent would be. There was, I think, an earthquake each 
of the days I spent there, and more than once during my 
stay in Japan we had two, three and even four shocks. 

Yeddo was divided into what we might call wards, each 
ward being separated from those about it by strong gates, 
at each of which was a police guard. Their arrangements in 
case of fire were extremely good, and as the upper story 
of every house was constructed of wood and paper, the fires 
were numerous. The lower story was built of stone, each 
stone made use of being mortised into those above and upon 
each side of it. This was done to hold it together during 
the worst earthquakes. 

The position of Damio, or Prince, was about the same as 
that of a great peer in the middle ages must have been with 
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us. When such a man of consequence appeared in the 
streets, every one went down on his knees, and bobbed his 
head against the ground. The Damio's retainers wore his 
crest on the left breast near the shoulder, and as a rule got 
drunk about sundown. They were styled yaconeens, and 
their social position would correspond very much with that 
of the gentleman hanger-on or retainer in our great houses 
some four or five centuries ago. 

One never dared to go out in Yeddo after about 4 p.m., 
for as a rule those retainers got drunk at that hour, and 
any drunken yaconeen you chanced to meet might take 
it into his head to cut you down. In fact, all Japan was 
then so unlike anything in Europe that I look back at my 
short stay there with the deepest interest and pleasure. 
All this is now ancient history, and the visitor to any 
great Japanese city in these days finds himself amidst a 
highly civilized and very clever people, and as safe as he 
would-be in Piccadilly after dark. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
Th<^ Taiping Rebellion, 1861 

WHILST %i^ ^^ b<^Ki employed in bringing the 
]$::iii^<cv<: sH C&tiflu to reason at Pekin, the ancient 
>;4(^UNit ^ \;iiaib!tt >K^ TOtier the rule of a usurper who 
siQiiK4 ^^onr!^ ;^ Tb»^«:»» or ^^Heavoity King." He 
!kliji ^^lift ^ 4X Ctv»C!t» j& 4 $roooi to B(r. Roberts, an 
VAfe<iX>Att :«b;s$ii!vHia;:y V FK^oi t&biLt jsood man he had picked 
^4^ ^h^(»;^ ^jti^^^k>%«r q< t^ Bibje and of Christianity. 
^ %<^ ^^ ^^ttN' ^»t ^( sc^^:il3Lr^ bat a fdlow of suffl- 
<^k^; >jjtu^:itiai!)OiQ> to m\i»it a religNQ of his own. He 
il^^^ v^t4udEKd a lu^e following amongst men of his own 
s^fefcttv ASKi $ttc>.>e<vievl in ooUectiag round him a fighting army 
g4 ^>rtttunff^ They had nothing but life to lose, and the 
^k^ilMaiMA does not regard its possession as highly as we do. 
\^> IM^ a fetish of human hfe, and guard it round with 
t\^>iy 9ort of shidd and buckler that human ingenuity can 
^YiSi^. We in\-est death — the surrender of that life— with 
f^^fiQr earthly and repugnant horror that imagination can 
|in«it^ and are frightened by priestly stories of the ever- 
IlK tonnents and misery our soub may possibly, if not 
fMf» hftve subsequently to endure for ever in an 
IQiim country, from which return is impossible. But 
^ fO ivith the Chi n am a n ; death has few horrors for him« 
^Idm it is as natural to die as to be bom, and unless death 
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be accompanied by torture, to have his head cut off caimot 
be much worse than having a tooth drawn. 

The very poor in China Uve extremely hard lives, and 
consequently a clever and successful adventurer^ like this 
self-styled '* Heavenly King," can easily collect around 
him a large following bent on a happy, easy Ufe, even though 
it may possibly be a short one. Having long been anxious 
to visit this self-created monarch, I started by river from 
Shanghai for Nankin, and upon landing was provided with 
quarters and was fed during my stay there by order of its 
new sovereign, I called upon Mr. Roberts, the former 
master of this ruler, and found him an interesting old man, 
with no remarkable characteristics ; he spoke English with 
a broad American accent. Dressed in a handsomely 
embroidered robe of Imperial yellow silk, and with his 
mandarin hat on, he looked just like a Chinaman. With 
that true repubUcan spirit which bums in the breasts of 
many in United States society, and causes them to despise 
aU titles conferred by monarchs, he seemed anxious I should 
understand that the rank his costume denoted, corresponded 
exactly with that of marquis in England. He was very 
communicative and interesting, and from him I learnt a 
great deal about the rebellion and its prospects of eventual 
success. 

Soochowj that great emporium of riches and of silk 
manufacture, had recently been captured and destroyed 
by the rebels. Its loot had filled the coffers of the 
•* Heavenly King " and his associates, and had also provided 
the latter with fine new clothes. That ruler, who claimed 
kinship with our Creator, and to be the " uterine brother " 
of our Saviour, professed to have frequent visions, during 
which he received God*s orders as to what he should do* 
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l^t 1^ $r9Mm ^ $cv\>eniMnt was easeotially rhinry., and 
tW «v<\^tMKf "^ 5woKx) vms nevcT allowed to remain long 
)iyi 3}|j^ 3ic%*bhwl H^ haid reomtiy built a oonsidBraUe 
|>dtbi.>ew wlierr b^ lived se^ioded frcnn male society, snr- 
n^Micled by wookii ooly. 

NX'tuls^ 1 $tood opposite to it one day, tbe Gieat Giles 
>ii>M>^ thn^wn open and a woman appeared caiiysng a 
b%K^'s«ianiented tiuy on which was a sort of ycsDow 
\kt^tch-box> closely sealed* and pictured over wil3i 
dr^>n:s^ It contained an edict he had lately detenmnsd 
upon, and this was the manner in which he published 
it. A gn^at cro\^-d of courtieis had assembled for the 
occasion* all of whom fell at once upon their knees. 
IHaced in a sedan chair it ^-as carried off with great cere- 
mony to the special ** king ** who attended to such matter, 
whilst a salvo of guns and the noise of a band attracted 
public attention to the event. The one really good thing 
about this impostor*s rule was— the positive prohibition of 
opium smoking. To distinguish the Taipings from all other 
Chinamen the tail was abolished and all were compelled to 
wear their hair long. 

During my stay in Nankin I was allowed to go where I 
liked, and in my excursions round the neighbourhood I 
usually put up many pheasants in the untilled fields. The 
newly-erected rebel fortifications resembled the castles I 
had often built as a child with playing cards and boxes of 
toy bricks. They were garrisoned by an undrilled, un- 
disciplined rabble, and I soon realized that the only strength 
in this rebel movement lay in the weakness of the Imperial 
Government. 

The tombs of the Ming dynasty, which had so long ruled 
China before the Tartar invasion are well worth a visit, though 
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the rebels had nuned much of their beauty. An imposing 
avenue from Nankin leads to them, upon each side of which 
there are stone representations of elephants and camels and 
tigers in various positions, resembUng in many ways the 
streets of sphinx^ by which the Pharaohs approached their 
andent and gorgeous temples in Upper Egypt. The human 
%ures there represented have neither tumed-up Tartar 
hats nor the long-plaited tails of recent centuries, showing 
tliey were sculptured in an epoch previous to that of the 
present Manchoo dynasty. The far-famed porcelain tower 
had been blown up by the rebel barbarians, and was then 
but a heap of ruins. 

A friend, the partner in charge of one of our great 
merchant-houses at Shanghai, arrived at Nankin during 
my interesting stay there. He was in a fine steamer bound 
for Hankowj the head of the Yangtse-ICiang navigation, 
and having asked me to join him in the trip, I did so with 
great pleasure. During oiur voyage we found that wherever 
the rebels had been, the towns were in ruins and the country 
a desert. The contrast between the rebel territory and 
that under the Pekin Government was remarkable. The 
portion of the river where the Taipings held sway was 
deserted ; elsewhere it was a great highway of trade, 
numerous junks of aU sizes crowding its waters. 

I left Nankin early on February 28, 1861, on board a 
spacious steamer, and was glad to find myself once more 
amongst clean English people. The voyage to Hankow^ 
and also the cities upon the Yangtse-Kiang have been so 
often described that I shaU not dwell upon the scenery we 
passed through, I content myself with recording the fact 
that we anchored ofi Hankow in twelve fathoms of water on 
March 6, i86i. I was much surprised at the size and 
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prosperous appearance of the city, built upon both banks, 
but was still more astonished to find a large number of life- 
boats plying about in all directions. They were painted 
bright red so as to be easily distinguished at a distance. 
This was a great novelty in a land where all classes are 
usually so indifferent to any care for human Ufe. When 
we landed inunense crowds pressed to see us ; I understood 
then why it was that the officials who first came on board 
begged we should not beat the people who were sure to 
follow us. 

A great wooden archway decorated with flags and 
coloured cloth had been specially erected in our honour. 
Every spot of vantage was occupied to which a youth 
could climb or a man could reach by pushing and squeez- 
ing. Little boys and old men were perched upon the 
house-tops to catch a sight of us the outer barbarians 
as we struggled with difficulty through the densely-packed 
people into the sedan chairs waiting for us. In these 
we proceeded at a brisk pace along the narrow thronged 
street leading to the city gate. Round it were some out- 
works of recent construction, the guard of which turned out 
as we passed, and although they freely used great whips of 
twisted thongs, they had much difficulty in keeping a way 
cleared for our imposing procession. We were received by 
tiie Viceroy with every possible mark of respect in his great 
yaman, or official residence. Having gone through the 
Qoavantional etiquette of bowing, smiling and shaking one's 
0«m hands, he took us into a well-decorated ''Hall of 
Kaoeption," and motioned us to seats. Tliere all the great 
jpgfiHflriTift of the place were assembled, but none were 
Allowed to sit. Our interpreter, a blue-button mandarin, 
entering the hall prostrated himself at the Viceroy's 
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feet bumping, his forehead several times against the ground 
in the usual orthodox fashion of " kow-towing." 

His Excellency then put to us the usual conventional 
questions as to our age, etc., and tea of an exquisite flavour 
was handed to our host and by him presented with great 
ceremony to us. His conversation was extremely interest- 
ing, and he discussed the ofiicial relations past and to come 
between England and China. 

Our interview lasted nearly an hour, when he pressed us 
to stay and dine, but as we had both had at previous Chinese 
entertainments quite enough of sea-slugs, bird's-nest soup 
and ^gs that had been buried for years, we politely refused. 

Upon rising to leave, he said he wished to present us 
with a specimen of his poetry as a remembrance of our visit. 
He was as proud of his handwriting as he was also of his 
verses, both accompUshments being unusual with Chinese 
generals. 

A table with writing materials was placed before him, 
the paper being strips of red paper spotted with gold leaf, 
and about seven or eight feet long and some fifteen inches 
wide. He wrote rapidly with a good-sized brush, a servant 
holding out the paper for him. This is no uncommon mode 
of paying visitors a compliment, and such papers may be 
seen hanging in most great Chinese houses, as those then 
given to me hang now in my humble abode. 

After a few days' stay at Hankow, we left that most 
interesting of well-governed cities and returned to Shanghai. 
I started for home by the first mail steamer that left for 
Suez, but as I was leaving my generous and most interesting 
host told me as a profound secret that he had just received 
a cypher telegram from his steamer that had reached 
Woosung a few hours before, announcing that the first shot 
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had been fired in America in what subsequently developed 
into the greatest fratricidal struggle the world has known 
for many centuries ; I mean the Confederate War. For at 
least a full day he alone in Shanghai possessed this informa- 
tion, and his dealings in the Chinese markets during that 
short time based upon it, without doubt, paid the Dent 
House largely. Such was the manner in which great sums 
were then frequently made through fast-running steamers 
by Jardine and Co, at Hong Kong and by the Dent House 
at Shanghai, By the time I had reached Hong Kong all 
the world there had heard this startling news. It set my 
brain speculating as to how it would affect England, and 
consequently how it might influence my own future career. 
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The Trent AfFair^ — Ordered to Canada, 1 861-2 



UPON my return home from China, I had a pleasant 
time in Paris, knowing most of those who were then 
at our Embassy- It was then just the place for an idler » 
who, having been some years campaigning with no oppor- 
tunity of spending money, wishes to get through his small 
savings without worry or trouble, I have often upon such 
occasions laughed to myself as I called to mind the old 
Portsmouth story I heard when quartered there years ago, 
of a naval captain who, having just been commissioned 
to a ship, in the old days of sailing vessels, was on the 
look-out for a good crew. Strolling down the Hard» he 
saw " bearing-down upon him " a sailor who had been 
•* stroke " in his gig during his last commission. On his 
arm was a fuU rigged Portsmouth lady, dressed, evidently 
at the sailor^s expense, in the brightest of new and gorgeous 
clothing, whilst walking by his side was a huge Newfound- 
land dog with a big watch hanging by a chain from its 
mouth. " Halloo, Jones,'* said the captain, " you are 
the very man I wanted to meet, I have just commissioned 
the Afathum^ and we sail next week. I stiU want a few 
good hands, and you must come as my coxswain.'* ** Very 
sorry, sir," said Jones, *' but *ti$n*t possible ; I haven't got 
through half my money yet/' ** But,** replied the captain, 
** you have still nearly a week to spend it in, and I can*t sail 
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without you." Jack scratched his head, looking per- 
plexed and troubled. He wanted to sail with his dd 
captain, but what was he to do with his savings ? At last, 
his face brightened up suddenly; a brilliant idea had 
come to him. '* Tes, sir,'' he said at length, ** p'raps I can 
manage it ; another Newfoundland dog, another watch, 
and another Poll ; I think I'll do it." It was a bargain. 
And so it was often with us officers home from a war, and 
we ought to have known better. 

In the autunm I visited several friends, hospitable old 
Tom Fortescue amongst others, at whose house I then first 
met my wife. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1861-2, 1 went to hunt 
with a married sister in Ireland. She had bought a couple 
of horses in the autunm for me, and the day after my arrival 
I hunted one with the Duhallow Hounds, and the other 
next day with some harriers ; they were both good fencers. 
The third day there was no hunting, and I rode out with my 
sister to buy a third horse I had seen ridden the day before, 
and to which I had taken a fancy. When passing the 
village post office, I asked for letters, and was given a 
bundle, which I put into my pocket. As we jogged along 
the road I took them out one by one, to see from whom they 
came. One was an official telegram, and upon opening it, 
I found it was an order to embark at Liverpool in three or 
four days, I forget which, for service in Canada as Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. I did not buy that third horse, 
but started the same evening for London. The morning 
papers had startled us with the serious news of what is now 
generally known as the "Trent Affair," and this sudden 
order for service in Canada made it evident that war was 
in the air. What had taken place was broadly as follows. 
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The captain of a frigate belonging to the United States 
of America had boarded one of our Royal Mail steamers, 
the Trent^ and had taken from under our flag Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason, the envoys of the Confederate States, then on 
their way to Europe. Unless the captured envoys were at 
once returned and due apologies made, it was very evident 
that nothing could avert a war. One of the very shrewdest 
of men and most sagacious of statesmen, Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln, was then President, and was determined to crush 
what the people of the Northern States regarded as the 
rebellion of the Southern States. But he was wise enough 
to realize that he could not do so if our fleet, by keeping 
open the Southern ports, enabled the young Confederacy 
to obtain from Europe everything they required for their 
war. Without doubt, thousands of recruits from all parts 
of Europe would have poured in through the ports we should 
keep open. He therefore most wisely determined to disown 
the over-zealous act of a by no means far-seeing naval 
captain, and accordingly, with all due apologies for the 
insult offered to our flag, he delivered over to us the envoys 
who had been taken by force from a British merchant ship. 
Thus ended an episode that must have brought on a terrible 
war if the United States had been ruled then by an ordinary 
man. 

I went to see my old friend Colonel Kenneth Mackenzie 
who was going to Canada as Quartermaster-General — my 
immediate chief — in this emergency. I had known him 
as the chief staff officer at Balaclava, and I had served 
\mder him when he was Quartermaster-General during the 
recent war in China. He told me we were to embark at 
Woolwich the following day in the steamship Melbourne, 
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a well-known '' lame duck," that he had condemned as 
useless during the Crimean War» and she was known to be a 
very bad ship at sea, to be very slow, to have unsatisfactory 
machinery, and, indeed, to be a worthless craft in every 
way. He told all this to the authorities, impressing upon 
them how veiy important it was that the officers of the 
Quartermaster-General's Department should sail by the 
fastest steamer, in order to reach Canada in time to make 
arrangements for the reception of the troops then under 
orders for Montreal and other Canadian cities. But aU 
to no purpose. He was told that the Government insisted 
upon our starting on the day named, because it was deemed 
most desirable to announce in Parliament as soon as possible 
that the chief Staff Officers of the force boimd for Canada 
had already embarked to arrange for its landing there, etc. 
It was evidently hoped the annotmcement would have 
some important moral effect in the United States, and make 
the Washington Government realize we were in earnest. 
Quantula sapientia I But as far as the army was concerned, 
the unfortunate and obvious result was, that the troops 
reached Canada before we did, for our old tub of a ship took 
twenty-nine days in getting to Halifax, Nova Scotia. That 
wretched craft did everything she ought not to have done 
short of going to the bottom, and was everything she should 
not have been. 

We started from Woolwich Arsenal on December 7, 1861, 
and at Plymouth — three days afterwards — picked up H.M.S. 
Orpheus^ a fine frigate that was to be our convoy to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. She was to keep us in sight, and guard 
us from all roving American cruisers during our passage 
across the Atlantic. The commanding officer on board the 
Melbourne was Colonel Sir J. Gordon, K.C.B., an old friend, 
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who had been G)imnaiidiiig Royal Engineer of the right 
attack during our Siege of Sebastopol, He was^ as a soldier 
and in private life, one of the most perfect heroes I have ever 
known. I do not believe God ever created a grander 
character, I have akeady mentioned him in my chapters 
on the Crimea. 

It was bad dirty weather when we steamed out of the 
Tham^ into the Channd, bound for Plymouth, and it grew 
worse between that place and Cork. From that beautiful 
harbour we finaDy started about noon on December 14, and 
pushed out into the great Atlantic, There the sea> in the 
penny-a-liner's language, was *' running mountains high,*' 
I do not remember having ever been on a sea that looked 
more angry and, to the landsman's taste, more hateful. 
A few of us, ** old salts," had our meals as best we could* 
holding on with one hand as we fed ourselves with the other ; 
but as a rule nearly every one was very sick. We lost sight 
of our convoy in the afternoon of the i6th, and though we 
fired guns by day and burnt blue lights by night, we never 
saw her again during the voyage. When we last caught 
sight of her she was rolling heavily, and dipping her leeward 
yards in the sea as she did so. I presume she reached her 
destination, wherever it was, but as far as we were concerned, 
she might just as well have gone to that undefined locality 
commonly styled, " Davy's Locker." 

The weather grew worse and worse, and our discomfort 
increased. The food was execrable, the cooking worse. 
We saw no other ships ; occasionally we lay-to, for our 
wretched engines could make no headway in such terrible 
weather. How I pitied the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the field battery we had on board, Tlieir existence 
must have been simply terrible, for that of the colonels 
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on board the ship was bad enough, as she pitched and rolled, 
often straining as if she were going to pieces. Two Royal 
Engineer officers occupied a cabin near mine, their respective 
berths being one over the other. I was wakened one night 
by terrific screams from their cabin, I jumped from my 
cot, and rushing to see what was the matter, found that the 
ship, having made a more than usually heavy roll, the 
upper berth had given way — everything on board that ship 
seemed to give way on the least provocation — and coming 
down with its six feet high occupant upon the stomach of the 
officer sleeping below, caused him in his pain and confusion 
to imagine the ship was going down with all North America 
on top of him* I think my reader will sympathize with the 
poor devil below, who was, however, fortunately for himself 
a fat man of considerable girth. As it turned out, he was 
more frightened than hurt. 

Upon reaching the neighbourhood of the Nova Scotian 
shores, we discovered that the captain had never been 
there before, and knew nothing about Halifax or of the 
entrance to its harbour, or of its adjoining rock-bound coast. 
The weather was still bad, and provisions for the officers 
mess began to run out, as did also the coal supply for our 
boilers. Our skipper— who asked the advice of every one 
who would give it — proposed to run for Sydney, in Cape 
Breton Island^ where there are good coal mines. The only 
man on board who had ever been to Halifax was the portly 
captain of sappers, who had been recently nearly squashed 
under the falling berth. He was one of those dangerous 
men who never confess they cannot answer every question 
put to him, no matter what the subject may be. You 
might, however, in this man's case, have safely bet three 
to two that he was wrong in every answer he gave. Having 
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previously served in Canada he professed to know the coast 
we were then nearing, and gave the skipper much advice 
r^arding it, a circumstance which considerably alarmed 
those on board who knew our engineer captain best. 

In the course of my eventful life I can recall many 
extremely disagreeable nights and days. Even now the 
remembrance of them is still fresh in my mind ; and amongst 
them, very high up towards the boiling-point of my past 
miseries, I place the Christmas Day of 1871 that I spent on 
board the steamer Melbourne. We lay-to most of the day- 
light, steaming hard to try and keep her inconstant head 
to the wind, as she plunged and rolled, shipping tons of 
water as she did so. She was a craft with a poop under 
which was the cuddy where we fed. Cooking that day 
was out of the question. The waves frequently broke over 
the deck, and the wind was terrific. To lie in a dark cabin 
below, where there was no ventilation, was impossible, 
so I sat on a barrel in the comer of the cuddy, the three other 
comers being similarly occupied by shipmates. Many seas 
broke in through the door which opened upon the deck, 
and swashed freely and loudly backwards and forwards 
through the place. We fed that day as best we could, 
suT'le-pouce, upon sardines, or whatever we could get that 
required no cooking. The position, though amusing as a 
recollection now, then soon palled upon me. All reading 
and writing were impossible, for Twe had as much as we 
could do to retain our far from secure position on the 
barrels. 

However, at last we found ourselves in the smooth waters 
of Sydney Harbour. As the whole coimtry was already deep 
in snow, and as most of the population only spoke GaeUc, 
there was little to tempt us ashore. A battalion of the 
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Massachusetts^ whence there was a gcxxi railway service to 
Montreal. 

The ** Trent Affair *' had been apologised for, the Southern 
envoys had been sent back to us, and war had been thus 
happily averted. It was, however, thought desirable in 
Halifax that we should erase the military titles attached 
to the names on our baggage, and we were warned to show 
ourselves in pubhc places there as little as possible* 

In those days the Cunard Mail Steamers from Liverpool 
called at Halifax en route for Boston, so we all started in 
the first of those vessels to arrive there. On board of her 
were several charming New-England people, and amongst 
them one or two gentlemen whom I had met in China, 
As we steamed into Boston Harbour, one of them, who had 
been extremely kind to aU of us during the voyage, ex- 
plained to me the points of general interest in the surround- 
ing scenery. Up to that date I had never read any good 
work upon the war in which General Washington had won 
independence from our unwise King, and from his idiotic 
Minister, Lord North. Sir George Trevdyan's charming 
and classic work on the subject has since taught most of us 
the story of Bunker's Hill ; but in those days few English- 
men knew much about the American War of Indepwidence 
beyond the fact that we had got the worst of it throughout 
aU its phases. I had of course often heard of Bunker's 
Hill, and in a vague way I had always imagined it was the 
name of one of the many victories our old colonists had won 
over us in their revolutionary war, WTien my American 
friend therefore waved his hand solemnly towards the 
hiil named after Mr. Bunker, calling my attention to it* 
not wishing to show my besotted ignorance of American 
history, I said with an enforced sigh, intended to express 
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my sorrow for our defeat upon that occasion : '* Ah I tiiat 
was a dreadful disaster for us.'' In an instant I realized tiow 
absolutely I had " put my foot in it/* for it at once brought 
forth the rejoinder : ** I b^ your pardon, sir, Bunker's HiU 
was a victory for the English." I have never fdt moi^ 
" shut up " in my life. May I venture to hope that the 
English bo3^ of to-day are better instructed in American 
history than they were when I wore a jacket, and was not 
allowed pockets in my trousers lest I should alwaj^ have 
my hands in them. 

When we landed, we encountered from all we met that 
mixture of kindness and ho^itality which are the most 
prominent characteristics of the American genfleman. 
My friend from China took me and another Officer to see 
all the remarkable si^ts in what was then the very English- 
looking city of Boston. In the Stock Exchange we met 
with a sort of ovation from the very men who had so recently 
denounced England, "lock, stock and barrel. Bob and 
sinker." I was shown the relics of well won victories over 
us in their great War of Independence. Over these trophies 
was hung a shield charged with the Washington family 
arms, and I then heard for the first time that the " Stripes " 
of the United States standard had been copied from that 
escutcheon, both in shape and colour. Perhaps many 
English people may even still be as ignorant of that fact 
as I was then. 

A long and a very dreary journey in an American railway 
carriage brought us to the bright and cheerful and beauti- 
fully-placed city of Montreal. Oh ! how cold that journey 
was ! And how glad I was to find myself at last in the 
stuffy rooms of a Canadian hotel. 

Sir Fenwick Williams of Kars was then the general 
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commanding in British North America, a very handsome 
old gentleman, with charming manners. There was a 
great deal of work to be got through in the hiring of suitable 
buildings for conversion into temporary barracks, and in the 
provision of furniture and stores, etc. But I was in a few 
days sent off to Rividre de Loup, then the most Eastern 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway. My orders were 
to make all the necessary arrangements for the housing 
for one night, and the daily despatch to Montreal of the 
detachments arriving there in sledges from Nova Scotia. 
A more tedious or a more imcomfortable railway journey 
I never had than that I then made from Montreal to Riviere 
de Loup. The carriages were dirty and very stuffy, and 
the only food obtainable at the station was simply garbage. 
Fortimatdy there was a French-Canadian gentleman going 
as far as Quebec, who had a well-stored hamper supplied 
for his journey by a careful wife. He kindly allowed me 
to share in his good things. A brace of Canadian priests, 
and some " habitants," all muffled up in buffalo skin coats, 
and one or two local commercial travellers, were the only 
occupants of the " sleeping car," in which I travelled for 
over thirty-six hours. 

The military staff at Riviere de Loup consisted of a medical 
officer — ^now Sir Antony Home, V.C. and K.C.B., who had 
been the surgeon in charge of my battahon throughout the 
Indian Mutiny — and a commissary general. The former, 
the most highly gifted and educated of interesting com- 
panions, was one of the ablest military doctors I ever knew. 
It was a real boon to find such a comrade in that most 
out-of-the-way comer of our empire. No one in the village 
could speak English, and I had to learn a little of the 
Canadian-French patois "to get along with." I had 
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plenty of time for reading ; I sketched a little, and learned 
to walk on snow shoes. Upon inquiry I found that the 
seigneur was Scotch by descentj and although he could not 
speak English he maintained the credit of his Scotch fore- 
bears by a decided predilection for whisky* He lived in a 
good house surrounded by what was in summer very possibly 
a pretty garden* He told me he had inherited his surname 
from his great-grandfather, who had been a subaltern 
officer or a sergeant — I forget which — in Wolf's army at 
the taking of Quebec, and that, like many other important 
Highlanders in that army, his forefather had been given 
a French seigneury, that of Riviere de Loup being the 
reward for his services. Since then, by inter-marriage, 
the family had become French in all but name and the 
colour of their hair. 

In early days I had read Fenimore Cooper's novels 
with great pleasure. They were '' boys' stories " in every 
sense> f\ill of adventures in the backwoods, and of fights 
with painted and feather-bedecked Indians. Their cruel 
practice of scalping all those whom they killed made the 
relation of their chivalrous acts and fidelity to their pro- 
mises, all the more deeply interesting to a boy. Here I 
found myself in a primitive settlement of small wooden 
houses on the edge of the great, mysterious forest that was 
still frequented by the bear and many sorts of big game, 
and yet I had not seen any descendant of " Roaring Bull " 
or of the lovely " Minnehaha." I mentioned my surprise 
upon this point to the Commissariat Officer with me, who 
had spent many y^trs in Canada. He said : " Oh I there 
are many Micmacs about, and they are the great moose 
hunters in these parts. I see their chief very often, and 
if you would like to have a visit from him I am sure he 
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would be delighted to caU upon you." I said I should 
much like to see him. 

A few days afterwards I was reading in my little room 
in the imi> when my honest old soldier servant came in to 
announce a visitor. My man was a curious old " file/* who 
never laughed, and, without being at all grave in disposition, 
seemed to have no appreciation ol a joke nor of the amusing 
side of life. But when anything occurred out of the usual 
current of his daily occupations that would have interest^ 
or amused most men, his sentences partook of grunts more 
than of ordinary expressions of opinion, or than any common 
description of the event he wished to report. "There is 
a man downstairs, sir, who says the Commissary Officer has 
sent him to see you/' ** Oh, that must be the old Indian 
chief ; bring him up/' In a few minutes my solemn 
servitor ushered in an extremely dirty looking fellow, 
who announced himself by a high-sounding Indian title. 
As soon as the door was shut, a horrible smell of whisky 
pervaded my little room. My Indian friend was in no 
sense drunk, but — as I was subsequently informed — 
whenever he visited the Uttle village of Riviere de Loup — 
once possibly the capital of his forebeax^s dominions — ^he 
spent whatever money he possessed in the strong burning 
intoxicating waters which the local publican — ^my landlord — 
in defiance of the law on that point, sold him liberally. 

I expected, in my then ignorance of the country, to have 
seen a fine, dignified-looking chief, dressed in furs and 
feathers^ and endowed with the solemnity of manners that 
pertained to the Indians described in Masterman Ready^ 
that most thrilling of boy's books. But I saw before me 
merely a watery-eyed old rascal, without any glimmer of 
distinction that could tell you he sprang from a long line 
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of at least manly ancestors. He began by expressions of 
devoted loyalty to " the Great Mother," our Queen, about 
whom all the Indians I ever came to know in North America 
were always most deeply interested, and of whom they spoke 
as other men would speak of a heavenly deity. He showed 
me a very fine silver medal that he wore fastened to a string 
round his neck, and which he said with pride had been 
given to his great-grandfather by King George III. It 
was quite four inches in diameter, and had a fine repre- 
sentation of His Majesty on one side, and an engraved 
inscription on the other. I should have liked to buy it, 
but I never met with or heard of any Indian chief who 
would part upon any terms with such medals. They are 
not only their " title-deeds " to their chieftainship, and to 
the territorial possessions they claim — and with justice 
claim — ^but they are regarded with the sort of superstitious 
reverence that the pilgrim from some holy place attaches 
to the sacred relic obtained there. 

I had some interesting talk with this most voluble of 
North American chiefs. He spoke of the former greatness 
of his tribe, contrasting it with his own poverty. When 
the time came for me to bid him good-bye, as I shook 
hands with him I gave him a half-crown piece that I hap- 
pened to have in my pocket at the moment, although I 
felt sure he would forthwith spend it on drink. He looked 
at it a moment, and as he turned his eyes once more upon 
me, he said : " Won't you make it a dollar ? " I felt truly 
sorry for him in my heart, especially as I knew that his 
degradation was the result of the white man's rule, and 
before the booted European had ever been seen in the 
forests of Canada, their Indian inhabitants led a healthy 
life of savagery undegraded by the craving which we had 
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imbued them with for strong drink — that accursed poison 
which Europeans introduce into all lands they invade. 

Except that every day about a hundred British soldiers 
spent the night in the village^ their officers being accom- 
modated in the little inn where I lodged^ I lived very much 
as I should do in a foreign country. The life was monoton- 
ous, and I began to realize that a country covered with 
several feet of snow for about half the year did not afiEord 
the most beautiful of landscapes. I was not sony when 
I saw my last detachment through the station, and was 
able to follow in its wake to Montreal. There I soon settled 
down, and spent several happy years amongst very pleasant 
people. I made many trips to the United States, and made 
friends, with some of whom I have ever since been intimate. 
I lived at Montreal, then our miUtary headquarters in 
North America, and had the advantage of serving there 
for some time under Colonel Jock Mackenzie, who was my 
immediate master. From him I learnt a great deal pro- 
fessionally. He was a first rate staff officer, a most genial 
companion, a gentleman in all the highest acceptation of that 
term, and a firm and most lovable friend. 

Life in Montreal was very pleasant. Of course I bought 
horses and a sledge, in which I daily drove very charming 
women, both Canadian and American. Some extremely 
nice Southerner families had taken refuge in Montreal, and 
added much to its social amusements. There was a skating 
rink where every one performed daily on the ice, a r^- 
mental band adding much zest to the exercise. The garrison 
consisted of two battalions of Foot Guards, one of the Line 
and a battery of Field Artillery. The general commanding 
the troops in the province of Quebec — to which Montreal 
belongs — was Sir James Lindsay, an able energetic soldier, 
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whose heart was in his work, and oae of the most channing 
men I ever knew. He was the life and soul of the place, 
and as great a favourite with the Canadians as he was with 
the troops nnder his conunand. We had very saccessfol 
garrison theatricals in the winter, and many were the 
sledge expeditions we made into the neighbouring country. 
Altogether, it was an elysium of bliss for young officers, 
the only trouble being to keep single. Several impression- 
able young captains and subalterns had to be sent home 
hurriedly to save them from imprudent marriages. Al- 
though these Canadian ladies were very charming they 
were not richly endowed with worldly goods. 

It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of Lord 
Mount-Stephen, now one of my oldest and best of friends, 
and to whom I dedicate these volumes. It is to his pluck 
and enterprise we are chiefly indebted for the great railway 
which, running over the Rocky Moimtains, unites the 
British provinces on the Pacific with those in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence and on the seaboard of the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 



Visit to the Confederate Army, 1862 



BEFORE the Great Republic of the West had completed 
a century of independent national existence, a 
terrible internecine war threatened its destruction. The 
events at the time monopolized the attention of all the 
soldiers and statesmen in the civilized world. It was an 
attempt upon the part of the Southern States to sever their 
political connexion with the United States, and to set up 
for themselves as an independent Commonwealth. That 
war was full of incidents which do honour to both belli- 
gerents, now again one nation. But its history also con- 
tains many lessons for all non^military nations, ourselves 
for example, whose Army affairs are ruled in an absolute 
fashion by a political civilian as War Minister* 

Tlie result of the battle of '' BuU Run," in July, 1861, 
had taught Mr, Lincoln's Government the absurdity of 
having trusted to a purely civilian army to put down this 
attempt on the part of the Southern States. That novel 
experiment " had proved a terrible failure. The nation 
that had lately been so confident of capturing Richmond, 
was now anxious for the security of Washington.** ^ 

^ This refefB to the period whea the battle of Antietam was 
fought. Set p. 2iO( vol. i.j of the late Colonel Henderson's delightful 
and instructive work on Stomwail Jackson and the American Civii 
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The shrewd, the wise Mr. LincoUi seems to have quickly 
taken in the position. Hitherto he had listened too much 
to his Ministers, but now he turned for advice to professional 
soldiers, as he would have done to the best available sur- 
geon had he broken his leg. Thenceforth every effort was 
made, with the best military assistance available, to create 
a fighting army upon miUtary lines, the component parts 
of which should be capable of acting together in a well 
planned, well imderstood scheme of campaign. 

But Mr. Davis, on the other hand, though honest and 
hardworking and with far abler military advisers round 
him, lacked the solid wisdom to follow Mr. Lincoln's 
example, being puffed up with a belief in his own superior 
wisdom. He seemed to think that because he was clever, 
could speak upon most topics very glibly, and was un- 
doubtedly a sharp, able poUtician, he must therefore be 
also fully competent to rule an army and to devise miUtary 
campaigns. In the manipulation of party questions he 
knew himself to be far superior to Generals Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Johnson, and the other eminent strategists at 
his command : may he not in all good faith, though in 
equally wide folly, have argued to himself that he must 
therefore be also a better judge upon all important military 
questions ? I can accoimt for his conduct in no other 
way, any more than I can explain to my own inward satis- 
faction how it is that Mr. John Bull, so wise in commerce 
and in the everyday government of his great public busi- 
ness, should always prefer to place the healthy well-being 

War, I wbh all our officers would read it. They would find its 
well told story as intensely interesting as its teaching is sound and 
full o( useful advice for aU Englishmen of to-day. Colonel Hender- 
son's death was not only a serious loss to the army, but to the 
nation also. ^ 
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^p and efficiency of his army in the hands of a quack, lathw 
H than confide them to a skilled professional soldier. 
H Mr. Davis' views npon strategy were opposed to all the 
^ teaching of militaiy history. He insisted upon trying to 
I hold too much territory, and by doing so was forced into 

H a wide dispersal of his few and small available annies. 
He exp^ded his strength upon distant projects where 
success even could have had httle influence upon the great 

» struggle he had embarked upon. His mihtary advisers 
urged upon him the immediate necessity for the concentra- 
tion of all his military strength. But, on the other hand, 
his poUtical colleagues, to whom the immutable laws of 
strategy were unsolved riddles, pressed him to attack the 
(Federal States upon what would appear to have been all 
the sixteen northern points of the compass ; and he agreed 
with them. 
Surely, if ever there was a cause lost through ignorance 
of the soldier's science on the part of those into whose 
I hands a truisting people had confided it, the cause of Con- 
federate Independence was lost in i86a by the military 
folly of Mr. Davis and of the civilian colleagues who sur- 
rounded him. 
Throughout the summer of 1862 I had followed every 
move of the two belligerent American armies as closely as 
I could on the only maps obtainable of the Southern States, 
The attempts made by General MacClellan and other 
Northern leaders to reach Richmond were seriously studied 
as mihtary problems by most of our officers serving in 
Canada, several of whom had visited the Northern armies, 
imd had met with great kindness from all concerned. But 
we could obtain no trustworthy infonnation r^arding the 
^^ Southern plans, or operations, or mode of fighting. The 
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idea therefore struck me that, although it would be difficult 
to get through the Northern States to Richmond as a 
travelling gentleman, the attempt would be well worth 
making. I knew from personal experience how much all 
loafers are hated at the Headquarters of every army in the 
field. But I felt a sort of justification in presuming to inflict 
myself upon the staff of the Confederate amiy> should I 
succeed in joining it, because I had myself so often been 
similarly bored by the presence of travelling gentlemen at 
the Headquarters of armies with which I happened to be 
serving in the field* 

I obtained two months' leave from the general officer 
commanding in Canada, who had, however, no notion of 
what my plans were. 

Lord Edward St. Maur, who had recently been travelling 
in the United States, had stayed a few days with me in 
Canada before he left for England. We had talked much 
of the events of the war between the Northern and Southern 
States, and of the recent operations of their respective 
armies. Influenced by what he told me of Southern affairs, 
I made up my mind that I would try, by hook or by 
crook, to reach the army of Virginia then commanded by 
that greatest of all modem leaders, General Lee. Lord 
Edward St, Maur gave me a letter to a friend of his in 
Baltimore, who, he said, was in a position to advise me as 
to how I could most easUy accomplish that object. He was 
a rich Southerner of the very best sort, and no praise 
could be higher. 

When I was passing through New York on my way South, 
the world was startled by the news that General Lee had 
assumed the offensive, had crossed the Potomac at Harper's 
Ferry, and was marching upon Washington, 
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This news spread dismay in Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet, They 
had tried all sorts of generalsi and one after another^ aU 
had failed to reach Richmond or defeat General Lee, still 
more to bring the South into subjection. In other 
words, those generals had been soundly beaten. General 
MacClellan, by far the best of them — cried up at first as a 
** second Napoleon ^* — had not fulfilled the expectations 
of his countrymen. He was said to be a cimctator, 
and was dismissed. Then came a series of very inferior 
generals, who talked big and did nothing* One had an- 
nounced, upon assuming command, that " thenceforth his 
headquarters would be in the saddle." But before many 
weeks I saw that saddle and all his smart uniform exhibited 
in the shop windows of a Richmond tailor, the result of his 
defeat. 

Mr, Lincoln and his advisers were at their wits' end. 
Here was the redoubtable Lee actually across the Potomac 
with an army marching upon Washington* What was to 
be done ? With his usual clear-sightedness, Mr. Lincoln 
at once determined to recall General MacClellan, whom he 
had so lately dismissed. He realized that, with all his 
shortcomings, he was the only leader known then in the 
Union States who could restore pubUc confidence. He 
alone had suflBcient reputation with the Northern soldiers 
to bring them again together as an army. It required to 
be a really soimd and thoroughly good army that would 
have any chance against the army of Lee, a general of whom 
all the old officers of the United States army most justly 
bad the highest opinion. 

I do not wish to overload my story with descriptions 
of wars in which I took no part* I shall only, therefore, 
refer in a general way to the position of the two hostile 
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armies then facing one another in the valley of the 
Potomac, 

The Southern cause in Virginia throughout the spring 
and summer of 1862 had been very successful. General 
MacClellan with his splendidly equipped army had been 
driven from " the peninsula/' and the boastful General 
Pope had been made short work of on the Rappahannock, 
Both had utterly failed in their attempt to reach Richmond, 
and their defeated and demoralized troops had taken refuge 
near Washington, They were unable to cope with General 
Lee's army* though it was far inferior in strength* In fact, 
the Confederates had won all along the line, thanks to the 
ably conceived and well calculated strategy of that great 
Virginian leader, to the brilliant tactics of Stonewall Jackson 
and other capable soldiers, and to the superior fighting 
qualities of their splendid and patriotic rank and file. That 
campaign was a masterpiece both in conception and in 
execution, and did high honour to the soldierlike spirit and 
patriotism of the ill-shod, overworked, and badly clothed 
regimental ofiEtcers and men of the Southern army. Ac- 
cording to my notion of military history^ there is as much 
instruction, both in strategy and tactics, to be gleaned from 
General Lee's but little studied operations of 1862 as there 
is to be found in Napoleon's campaign of 1796, which we 
all read so attentively and recommend others to master 
thoroughly, and to inwardly digest. 

Throughout the early part of 1862 General Lee's strategy 
had been of the defensive order, whilst his tactics were 
decidedly offensive in character. Though badly found in 
all the weapons, ammunition^ military equipment, etc.* 
required for soldiers in the field, his army had nevertheless 
achieved great tilings. He already felt that his men had 
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learnt self coofidence by victory and the pride it inspires, 
and he as naturally assumed that the defeats suffered by 
tiic Northern troops must have had the reverse effect upon 
their morale as soldiers. This led him to believe that the 
time had come when he should assume a vigorous strategical 
ofifensive. His plan was therefore to strike boldly at 
Washington, the Federal capital. Its capture would 
naturally have a great moral effect, not only all over the 
American continent, but also in Europe. 

Up to the autumn of 1862 it may^be said, that the mihtary 
poUcy of the Confederacy had been merely of an offensive- 
defensive character. War with all its horrors had not yet 
beai brought home to the Northern people by any invasion 
of their territory. Why not invade Maryland and take 
Wadiington, the Federal seat of Government ? The 
tenoiMi of such an achievement would go farther towards 
winning independence for the Confederacy than any number 
of great victories won in defence of Richmond. This was 
General Lee's opinion, and Mr. Davis accepted it. Stone* 
waU Jackson had long ui^ed this pohcy of invasion upon 
the Government in Richmond, but the civihans who ruled 
there did not understand war's grim science well enough 
to adopt it at once* However, on September 6, 1862, Lee's 
army, nearly 60,000 strong, of whom about 4,000 were 
mounted troops, crossed the Potomac into Maiyland at 
Harper's Ferry, But the men were so badly ^od — indeed, 
a considerable proportion had no boots or shoes — that at 
the battle of Antietam which followed, as General Lee 
subsequently assured me, he never had more than about 
35,000 men mth him. The remainder of his aimy, shoeless 
and footsore, were straggling along the roads in rear, trying 
in vain to reach him in time for the battle 
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His worst enemy would not accuse Lee of untruth in any 
shape, so my, reader, you can safely take that estimate to be 
the number of soldiers with which he attacked and nearly 
defeated General MacClellan's great army at Antietam. 

The Southern armies were in great and sore need of boots, 
blankets, and dothing of all sorts. It was felt that the 
capture of Washington would supply them with all they 
stood most in need of. 

It was then a common idea in many quarters that the 
French Emperor was anxious to recognize the independence 
of the G)nfederate States, and was only prevented from 
adopting that course by England's refusal to join him in it. 
How far that may have been true I know not. 

I was travelling in company with a dear friend. Sir 
William Muir, the principal medical officer in Canada, 
whom I had long known weU. We had reached Phila- 
delphia, and there we decided to separate, as he was most 
anxious to study the medical arrangements of the Northern 
forces, and I longed to get into Dixey's land to see General 
Lee's redoubtable army. I consequently made for Balti- 
more, beheving that General Lee would carry everything 
before him in Maryland, as he had already done in Virginia. 
There I should be in a good position to join him in Washing- 
ton, which I thought he would reach in the course of a few 
days. Immediately upon arrival in Baltimore, I presented 
that one letter of introduction to which I have already 
referred, and was received with the utmost cordiality by 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed. 

Baltimore was occupied by a strong Northern force under 
a general with a German name. He was hated by the 
inhabitants, who were decidedly Southern in their sym- 
pathies. I was told that he returned this feeling by being 
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positively cruel to all classes of the community. I then 
realised how intense was the feeling between the two camps 
into which the United States were then divided* Almost 
all the young Baltimore gentlemen had joinoi General 
Lee's anny, so, except the officers of the Northern garrisonj 
very few men of the better classes were to be seen in the 
streets. Extreme courtesy to women is a strong trait in 
the American character. But, on the other hand, so pro- 
nounced was the intense loathing entertained by the ladies 
of Baltimore for all whom they regarded as their oppressors, 
that they would hold no converse with them, I have seen 
a lady in the streets when she encountered what she would 
have contemptuously styled a " Yankee officer," get close 
up against the wall on the inner side of the footpath, and 
draw in the skirts of her dress to mark her horror of allowing 
them to be defiled by touching him as he passed. He 
could do nothing, and when I referred to this practice in 
conversation, I could see how much it amused the lady 
actors in this little drama. They well knew how k^nly it 
went to the hearts of men who pride themselves upon their 
chivalrous respect for the weaker sex. Hence the enjoy- 
ment it afforded them, 

I told my newly acquired friend how anxious I was to 
reach General Lee's headquarters, and he at once said he 
would gladly arrange for my passage into V^irginia by what 
was then known amongst Southerners as the ** Underground 
Route." Official messengers went daily backwards and 
forw^ards between the authorities in Richmond and their 
friends in Maryland, and there was naturally a considerable 
amount of smuggling going on across the Lower Potomac 
in quinine, tea, coffee, sugar, and other little things which 
the South did not produce. Great pric^ were paid for all 
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those articles, and although the smugglers were often 
caught, others were easily found to take their place in so 
lucrative a trade. 

Upon my return to Canada, I dealt at some length upon 
all I saw and heard during my visit to the Confederacy in 
an article published in the January number of Blackwood 
for 1863. I had never before written anything for any 
periodical, and sent it home in no confident spirit that it 
would even be inserted. I did not know Mr. John Black* 
wood then, but I had long been a constant reader of his far- 
famed Magazine. To my intense delight, it was not only 
given the foremost place in the January number, of 1863, 
but I received a charming note from him, in which to my as- 
tonishment he enclosed a cheque for forty poimds, or guineas. 

I was very much struck with the difference in bearing 
of the Baltimore gentlefolk towards me, a stranger— 
except as far as my one letter of introduction went — and 
the manner in which I was treated whenever I approached 
any of the United States authorities at this time. The 
fact of being an officer in the Queen's service was a suffi- 
cient introduction to any Southern gentleman, whilst it 
made little impression upon the Northerner. 

The first day of my stay in Baltimore, when limching 
with my newly made friend at his dub, he asked me what 
I intended doing that evening. Upon saying I had no 
engagements, he said, " Would you like to go to a ball ? " 
*' Very much,'* was my answer. " Then if you will come 
to our house at " — I forget the hour — " you can go to a 
ball with us," or words to that effect. Accordingly at the 
hour named I found myself seated in his drawing-room, 
where the only other occupant was a nice old lady. She 
made herself extremely pleasant, and in a short time the 
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door opened and there entered a very pretty girl, of about 
eighteen, I should say. I was introduced to her, and she 
asked me with a very attractive smile, " Are you ready ? " 
I stanmiered out, " Yes." She kissed the old lady, who 
was her grandmother, and of whom I took my formal 
leave. We two, the young girl and myself, drove ofi in a 
brougham some miles into the coimtry. It was a capital 
ball ; I danced and spent most of the evening with my 
charming companion, and was most hospitably entertained 
by the delightful owner of the house. Nothing could be 
kinder than the reception I had from all those I met at the 
ball, and yet not one in the room had ever heard of me 
before ; but I was an English gentleman — that was enough 
for the kind, hospitable, and well bom people of Maryland. 
After supper, and very late on into the night, or I should 
say early the following morning, my most attractive partner 
and I drove back to Baltimore, where she dropped me at 
my inn. I had had a delightful evening, though I felt 
somewhat shy at what was to me the unusual position in 
which I foimd myself. But to this well bom young lady 
and her family the proceeding did not seem in any way 
odd or imusual. 

I may as well say here that there is, or at least was, when 
I had the privilege of knowing many ladies from the Southem 
States, an imspeakable charm and fascination about them 
that is rarely to be met with in the women of any other 
country. I have described that evening's entertainment 
because its events were imlike those of our own dull and 
formal procedure in England. And yet I am as certain as 
I can be of anything in the world that in every respect the 
ladies of the South were as strictly modest and circumspect 
as those of my own country. They were, however, more 
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trusted by their parents, and I believe that such trust was 
never misplaced. 

In a few days my kind friend had made every arrange- 
ment for my "undergrotmd passage," and also for that 
of the Honble. Frank Lawley, the recently arrived Times 
Correspondent. He too had been sent to my Baltimore 
friend to get him safely across the Potomac into Virginia. 
He had been Mr. Gladstone's private secretary, and was 
well known in London society. A fine, handsome man, 
and just eight years my senior, he had seen much of 
political and social life, and had soimded all its depths 
and shoals. I never knew anyone with a more charm- 
ing voice or a more seductive manner. Wherever he 
went in America he was recognized as being very like 
the best pictures of the great General Washington, a 
fact in itself that recommended him strongly to all classes 
both north and south of the Potomac River. Highly culti- 
vated, he wrote well and like an educated gentleman. He 
was a deUghtful companion, and during the time I spent 
in his company I never had a dull quarter of an 
hour. 

We started eventually from Baltimore in a two-horse 
buggy hired for the trip. The driver was a " rebel," who 
knew the coimtry well and every gentleman's house where 
he could conceal us when necessary. My Baltimore friend 
assured us we could rely upon his devotion and loyalty. 
The coimtry we passed through was mostly well cultivated, 
but here and there the loss of slaves since the war began 
showed already its effects upon many farms. In several 
locaUties the tobacco was running to seed from want of 
field hands to care for that valuable crop. We met 
many farmers, but all looked cowed from the treatment 
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received from the United States mounted troops then 
ceaselessly patrolling their country. 

Amongst the gentlemen's houses we stayed at was that 
built by the first Lord Baltimore, and then still occupied 
by the Calverts, who claimed to be his descendants. They 
entertained us most hospitably, although they said that 
many of their slaves had been taken away by what they 
called ** Yankee patrols/* Over the chimneypiece in their 
dining-room was a picture of Lord Baltimore, said to be by 
Vandyke, and the whole house had an English charm about 
it. Built of red brick about two centuries before, it re- 
sembled many of the small old manor houses so often to be 
seen at home* Every brick had on it a Staffordshire mark, 
This astonished me, until my host explained that, when it 
was built, many ships trading between England and her 
settlements on the Potomac used to make the outward 
voyage with bricks as ballast 

After several disagreeable interviews with patrols of the 
recently raised United States cavalry, we at last reached 
a seduded spot on the river bank. There we spent the night 
in the loft of an old tumbledown shed belonging to a smaU 
farmer who had recently taken to the more lucrative, but 
more risky, occupation of smuggling. 

Our accommodation was not first rate. I had a dirty 
sack for a pillow, but was soon sound asleep. Roused^ 
however^ by some noise about midnight, I saw Frank 
Lawley with the end of a lighted candle in one hand and a 
stick in the other chasing the rats which swarmed there* 
and which had been, he said, running over him very freely. 
I laughed and recommended him to take an old cam- 
paigner's advice and go to sleep, rate or no rats. 

Before I could get|to^ sleep again I found the rats had 
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taken to running freely over me also. When the morning 
sun subsequently enabled me to see clearly around, I 
took m why it was the rats had paid us so much attention 
during the night. The sack that had been my pillow was 
filled with salt pork, the daily food of the slaves, who from 
long custom prefer it to all fresh meat. 

This was ray traveUing companion's d^but in campaigning 
life, and the rats were then a little too much for him. In a 
year's time from that date I have no doubt he had leamt 
to sleep well, even when rats ran freely about him as they 
had done the night we spent together in that horrid loft by 
tiie Potomac River. The night had been one of bad smells, 
of rats and of dirt, but so far we had been fortunate in escap- 
ing capture by the Northern patrols. That was our chief 
care* 

When day broke the view was delightful. The sun was 
rising over the river where it formed our eastern horizon. 
There was a stillness, a silence everywhere. There was not 
even a ripple upon the smooth river surface on wliich the 
masts and yards and hanging sails of becalmed neighbour- 
ing ships were reflected as we see them in pictures by 
Vanderveldt, 

The scene was beautiful, but the smuggler appreciated 
only the rising mist and the gentle wind that promised him 
both concealment and a smooth crossing. Now and then, 
however, his countenance fell as he saw, or thought he had 
discovered, some hostile gunboat approaching through the 
haze. He hugged the northern bank and kept amongst 
the reeds as much as possible, to avoid the searching range 
of the naval telescope, of which instrument he told us 
marvellous stories and was much in dread. 

We dropped slowly up the river with the flowing tide, 
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and when it turned the boat was anchored close to shore» 
whilst its living freight took refuge in a neighboaring shed 
surrounded with bushes and tall reeds. At sunset we were 
off again, when, after some hours of fluctuating feelings 
ranging from what seemed to be the horrible certainty of 
detection to the delightful hope and expectation that we 
had escaped unseen, we at last reached the creek on the 
Virginia shore to which our dealer in contraband goods 
was bound. His face had been throughout an interesting 
study to me. Extreme nervous anxiety was depicted 
upon it from start to finish, which at times settled 
down into dark despair when once or twice detection 
seemed inevitable. And it was but natural, for he had a 
wife and family whose means of living were most probably 
dependent upon the success of this venture* It was a 
valuable one to him, for he had a full boatload of tea, coffee* 
and sugar on board, and we had to pay him very hand- 
somely for the extra risks he ran upon our account. Upon 
landing, we at once fell into the hands of a Confederate 
cavalry patrol, whose commanding officer was a charming 
young Southern gentleman. He said with many well spoken 
apologies that he must take us as prisoners to Fredericks- 
burg, which was his headquarters. He treated us as his 
equals and with every kindness in his power. From 
Fredericksburg we went on to Richmond by raO, The 
road was extremely rough and jolting, and many in the 
crowd of badly wounded men in the train had recently had 
their legs amputate. That train opened Frank Lawley's 
eyes to the horrible side of war, made all the more horrible 
in this instance because no chloroform or medical appli- 
ance of any sort were available. 

We had some difficulty in obtaining tlie hmnblest aocom- 
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MacClellan's army covered acres of grotmd, and many 
tliousaiids of Lee's soldiers, I was assured, had found there 
the arms, equipment^ and clothing which tliey needed so 
much* Throughout this part of the long struggle it may 
be truthfully asserted that the Union Government clothed 
and armed and supplied with artiUery not only its own 
forces but practically the Southern armies also. 

Much if not most of the fighting near Richmond had 
been in woods, and it was curious to note where field bat* 
teries had cut long alleys through them, and where shells 
had exploded in the trunks of forest giants> In many 
places, the woods were riddled witli bullets. 

The explanation of the movements of the two armies by 
the young officer who acted as my guide was clear and inter- 
esting» He pointed out where Lee had attacked in front 
whilst Stonewall Jackson had done so in flank, and where 
MacClellan had only escaped utter destruction through the 
non-execution of Lee's orders. But the staff officers on 
both sides were at first of UtUe use. They did their best^ 
but they knew next to nothing of their business^ nor 
indeed of either strat^y or tactics. 

Having seen everything of military interest at Richmond 
that my time would admit of, I was anxious to get to 
General Lee's army as soon as possible, for the end of my 
period of leave from Canada drew near. Tlie Minister of 
War was most kind^ and helped me in every way. When 
he signed my passport to enable me to visit the army, he gave 
me a private note to General Lee, in which he wrote to this 
effect : *' I have not asked Colonel Wolseley to take the 
usual oath that be would disclose nothing of what he sees 
here to our enemies, because I know I can rely upon the 
honour of an English officer," I was sensibly touched by 
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GENERAL LEFS HEADQUARTERS 

destination, Winchester, in the morning of my fourth day's 
march. In that overcrowded little town I made the best 
arrangement I conid for bed and board during the time I 
was to be in the neighbourhood. 

As soon as I could do so I proceeded to General Lee's 
Headquarters, about six miles out of the town, on the road 
to Harper's Ferry* Every incident in that visit to him is 
indelibly stamped on my memory. I have taken no special 
trouble to remember all he suid to me then and during 
subsequent conversations, and yet it is still fresh in my 
recollection. But it is natural it should be so, for he was 
tlie ablest general, and to me, seemed the greatest man I 
ever conversed with ; and yet I have had the privilege of 
meeting Von Moltke and Prince Bismarck, and at least 
upon one occasion had a very long and intensely interesting 
conversation with the latter. General Lee was one of the 
few men who ever seriously impressed and awed me with 
their natural, their inherent greatness. Forty years have 
come and gone since our meeting, yet tlie majesty of his 
manly bearing, the genial winning grace, the sweetness of 
his smile and the impressive dignity of his old-fashioned 
style of address, come back to me amongst the most 
chenshed of my recoUections* His greatness made me 
humble, and I never felt my own individual insignificance 
more keenly than I did in his presence. He was then 
about fifty years of age, with hair and beard nearly white, 
TaU, extremely handsome and strongly buUt, very soldier- 
like in bearing, he looked a thoroughbred gentleman. 
Care had, however, already wrinkled his brow, and there 
came at moments a look of sadness into his clear, honest, 
ajjd speaking dark brown eyes that indicated how much 
his overwhelming national responsibOity had already told 
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tfie Nortfaem G u% e miAj etBL Noc even vhcD he described 
ham tber bad dfea^jaedty destroroi his home at Ailiogtcm 
Hc^ts, the pcuygt> on the INxokbic he had inherited 
from General Wa^ungton. He had mcrdjr "gone with 
his State ~ — ^Virigima — the perracfing tWTnriple that had 
influ en c e d most d the sobhers I spoke vith daring my visit 
to the Sooth. His was zzxked a beantifQl character, and of 
turn it m^t trathfolhr be written : ** In rj^tecmsness he 
did judge and make war.^ 

I \en tm ed to mentkn his recent battle at Antietam 
Cnfk^ and he at once talked of its incidents in a frank, 
open way. He assured me, as I have alread|y stated, that 
at no period of it had he more than 35,000 men in action, 
the remainder of his troc^ being shodess stragj^ers in rear, 
nnable to reach the front in time for his attack upon 
HacOeDan's position. He estimated the Ncxthem army 
then exposed to him at about twice his own strength. 
Things had gone wrong, as they so often unexpectedly do in 
war, and Jackson was thereby prevented from reaching 
the battlefidd as soon as intended. He discussed the pro- 
ceedings of the day most frankly, and with very full and 
interesting detail. He spoke very nicely of General 
MacQellan, and of the electric effect his reappointment to 
command the Northern army had had upcm all its soldiers. 
It was this, I gathered from his conversation, that had, in 
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his opinion, alone saved Washington from capture by the 
army with which he had invaded Maryland* This recall 
of MacClellan had not been foreseen, as his recent campaign 
iji the Peninsula had been so disastrons a failure. The 
well-known jealousy entertained of him by the Ministers, 
Staunton, Seward, and General Halleck, was so great, on 
account of the attachment felt for him by all ranks in the 
Northern army, that his recall to power had not been re- 
garded as a possible factor in the calculation of chances 
which determined the invasion of Maryland. 

The r^ult was that when it did take place, Lee's im- 
mediate designs upon Washington were checkmated. The 
sudden irruption of a Southern army into Maryland had 
been, however, in many ways an advantage to the Con* 
federacy. With about 35,000 men Lee had fought a drawn 
battle with MacClellan, then holding a weU chosen position 
with about 70,000 Northern soldiers. In this very short 
campaign Lee had captured some 14,000 prisoners, over 
fifty guns, and great quantities of stores of all sorts. This 
he had done without loss in guns or prisoners on his side. 
In subsequently discussing the events of that day with 
General Longstreet^ he assured me that if he had had but 
5,000 fresh men towards evening he must have annihilated 
the Northern army. He said that many of his men were 
without ammunition, and that all had been exhausted by 
heavy marching for some days previously. 

General Lee halted all the day after the battle in presence 
of the Northern army, and thus offered MacClellan battle, 
but the latter did not think it advisable to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

With the Soutiiem army there was a total absence 
of aU that is usually so satisfying to the artistic eye in the 
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simple, how humble-minded a man ! In manner he was 
very different from General Lee, and I can class him with no 
one whom I have ever met or read of in history. Like the 
great commander whom he served with such knightly 
loyalty, he was deeply reUgious, but more austere, more 
Puritan in type. Both were great soldiers, yet neither 
had any Gothlike deUght in war. He did not, as Lee did, 
give one the idea of having been bom to the hereditary 
right of authority over others. General Lee, the very type, 
physically and socially, of a proud Cavaher, would certainly 
have fought for his king had he lived when Rupert charged 
at Naseby ; Jackson would have been more at home amongst 
Cromwell's Ironsides upon that fatal June 14. More than 
any one I can remember, Jackson seemed a man in whom 
great strength of character and obstinate determination were 
mated with extreme gentleness of disposition and with 
absolute tenderness towards all about him. 

I had expected to see in Stonewall Jackson something 
of the religious moroseness we find attributed to the 
Conunonwealth Puritan in our Restoration Uterature ; but 
he was, instead, most genial and forthcoming during the 
extremely pleasant hour I spent in his tent. In repose it 
might be said there was something sad about the expression 
of this most remarkable man's lace. As his impressive 
eyes met yours unflinchingly, you knew that his was an 
honest heart. His closely compressed lips might have lent 
a harsh coldness to his features had not his face been lit up 
by a fascinating smile which added to the intense benignity 
of expression that his Maker had stamped upon it. In all 
the likenesses I have seen of him this marked characteristic 
is wanting. But how rare it is to find it even in the pictiures 
of saints and angels by the greatest artists. In their en- 
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deavours to represent it on canvas or in marble most have 
missed that bright light of highly gifted benevolence and 
spiritual contentment which, without doubt, must have 
pr-eeminently distinguished the face of '* Him whom they 
crucified." 

Lae was a bom aristocrat in features and in manner. 
There was nothing of these refined characteristics in Stone- 
wall Jackson, a man with huge hands and feet. But he 
possessed an assured self-confidence, the outcome of an 
absolute trust in God, that inspired his soldiers with an 
unquestioning belief in him as their leader, ITiey did not 
ask him where he was going : they were content to follow 
him. Many were the stories told me on this score during 
my stay in Virginia* On the march through a village one 
day a father standing at his door saw his boy go by in the 
ranks. *' Where are you bound for ? " asked the parent 
as he grasped his son's hand. " I don't know, but old Jack 
does,'^ was the prompt reply. That was enough for this 
young soldier ; it was enough for every man who fought 
under Stonewall Jackson.* 

General Jackson spoke a good deal of a visit he had once 
paid to England, and referred with pleasure to much that 
he had seen here. He knew most of our great historic 
points of interest and was well read in the events which had 
made them famous. Before our conversation ended I 
asked him which of all the recollections he had carried away 
with him from England was that upon which his memory 
loved most to dweU. He thought for a couple of minutes, 

* "Old Jack " was his nickname when a youth at the far-famed 

Military School of ** Westpoint " (the best of such schools to be found 
in any countiy) and it was generally used by his soldiers during 
this great war as a term of affectiou for the leader they loved and 
would follow wherevci' he led them. 
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and then, toming upon me those remarkable eyes, lit up for 
the moment with a look of real enthusiasm, he answered, 
** The seven lancet windows in York Minster," 

In tlie midst of a bloody war, in which his life was to be 
eventually given for his country, his thoughts were at least 
sometimes fixed upon peace as its blessed quiet appeals to 
most of us when in any of our glorious Gothic Cathedrals. 
I have often since then stood in front of those beautiful 
windows, but never without thinking of the great American 
patriot in whose thoughts the remembrance of them had 
been carried into the battlefields of Virginia* 

I spent a very pleasant afternoon with General Longstreet, 
then highly esteemed as one of Lee's best fighting divisional 
leaders. He liad an excellent staff about him, all of whom 
tried to vie with the admirable horsemanship of their 
general. Longstreet was very fond of horses, and rode very 
fine well bred animals. He was stout and florid in com- 
plexion, and looked much younger than either Lee or Stone- 
wall Jackson. But his openly expressed hatred of Mr. 
Lincoln and of the Administmtion ruled over by that very 
remarkable man, was intense and bitter. When, after the 
war had ended, Longstreet took employment under the 
United States Government, hb old Soutliem associates 
ceased to regard him with the affection and respect he had 
inspired them with upon many a well fought battlefield. 
A brilUant leader and a hard hitter, his stories of the war 
were most interesting* I saw his division march past. It 
was a remarkable sight and never to be forgotten, for it was 
unlike anything I have ever seen, or until then had ever 
imagined. The men were badly, I might say wretchedly, 
clothed, and still worse shod. But I was told that the very 
worst had stayed away from the ordeal of having to parade 
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their wretchedness before a stranger. I had pointed out to 
me many men of large properties who were then trudging 
along in the ranks, undistinguishable from the mass of 
those around them, except that, as a rule, each of them 
carried a toothbrush stuck into a buttonhole of his jacket ! 
All their belts and pouches were marked in large letters 
with the U.S., which showed they had been taken from their 
enemy. They marched past well, and, poorly clad as they 
were, with a fine soldierlike bearing that convinced all 
onlookers like myself that they were no mere imported 
hireUngs, but citizens fighting for a cause they believed in, 
were proud to suffer for, and were prepared to die for. This 
Southern army interested me beyond any army I ever saw 
before or since. 

I had much difl&culty in getting away from Virginia, and 
I confess I left General Lee's army with the deepest regret. 
It was an army of heroes fighting, practically without pay, 
for that they held dearest in life, their " States' rights." 

It is for the dispassionate student of history to gauge : 
1st, the extent to which free commimication with the 
markets of Europe would have helped the Confederates ; 
and, 2nd, what would have been the issue, as far as the 
Confederacy was concerned, had not Mr. Lincoln, with his 
shrewd and characteristic wisdom, acceded to our demand 
for the inmiediate surrender of Messrs. Mason and SUdell ? 
How often since then have I speculated as to what would 
now be the distribution of national sovereignty upon the 
North American continent had our demand been then 
refused at Washington ? 

I would ask my reader to study what the Confederate 
States did achieve even when cut off, as they were, from 
all external help, and to remember the victories they won 
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with armies much smaller than those opposed to them, 
and composed of men often barefoot and hungry^ as 
well as destitute of all military equipment beyond their 
n&rn^ field guns and ammunition they had taken in battle 
from Uieir enemy- They were absoUitely cut off from all 
the markets where they could have purchased what they 
so urgently needed ; their cause indeed seemed hopeless. 

I do not enter into the question of whether their eventual 
independence as a separate power would or would not have 
been a benefit to America generally or to the outside world. 
I confine myself exclusively to the question in its military 
and naval aspects. But as a dose student of war all my 
life, and especially of thb Confederate war, and with a full 
knowledge of the battles fought during its progress^ and 
regarding this question as a simple military and naval 
problem, I believe that, had the porte of the Southern 
States been kept open to the markets of the world by the 
action of any great naval power, tlie Confederacy must 
have secured their independence. Such at least is tlie 
dispassionate opinion of an outsider. Surely the time 
has come when ^e men of what is now the greatest 
Power on earth— *the present United States of America^ — 
can a0ord to hear such an opinion without any feeling 
against the soldier who states it for what it is worth » Of 
this at least I am certain, that no outsider can have a 
deeper^ a more sincere admiration than I have for their 
institutions, their people, their great soldiers and saOors, 
BS well as for their writers and men of science* 

Had I been a " Southerner *' in 1861 I would certainly 
have thrown in my lot with the Confederacy* for I believed 
tliat '* right " in the abstract, in the legal sense, was on its 
side. But had I been a ** Northerner/* I would have 
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laughed at all notions of "States' rights." The United 
States would have been for me one Power, whole and 
indivisible, and I would have fought to the death sooner 
than have seen that power broken up upon any lawyer's 
plea regarding the interpretation of the words in which 
the " deed " of Union had been originally drafted. Such 
at the time was my view as an outsider of the all-absorb- 
ing question that was discussed in strong and excited 
language, both north and south of the Potomac, when 
Mr. Lincoln was elected President. 

My own sympathy since boyhood has always been with 
the strongly national squire, who, when asked for an after- 
dinner toast, said : " Here's to England (cheers) ; may she 
always be in the right (still louder cheers), but, by heavens, 
gentlemen, here's to her, whether she be right or wrong ! " 
(Deafening cheers.) 

In the great American struggle I refer to, that old- 
fashioned squire's sentiment regarding England repre- 
sented the feelings of both the Northern and Southern States 
for the cause each had adopted. Surely the true patriot of 
all nations must sincerely respect such a heartfelt senti- 
ment of intense nationality, for is it not the only sound 
foundation upon which nations can continue to be great ? 
And may I not assert with equal confidence that it is because 
that sentiment so deeply influences the hearts of the United 
States people that they have become the foremost nation 
in the world, far greater than Washington and his able 
colleagues could ever have hoped for or even dreamt of. 
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Reorganization of the Canadian Militia, 1864-5 

THE *' Trent Affair *' had caused all Canadians to study 
seriously how defenceless would be their province 
should we be forced into war with the United States. Hither- 
to the people of Canada had been too prone to rely upon 
England for protection. Urged, however^ by the Governor- 
General to adopt some line of military policy that would 
at least make those who ruled in '* the old country " anxious 
to help them effectively in case of need, the Canadian 
Government now set to work upon the re-organization of 
their local Militia. The large cities and most of the import- 
ant towns had already created some tolerably fair Volunteer 
battalions, but it was desirable to place aU the local 
forces upon some better established military system, and, 
above all things, to model them upon the lines of our 
Regular Army, with which they would have to act in the 
event of war, 

Upon the dose of the Confederate war, the Canadian 
Govanment b^an at last to realize how unprotected 
was the long straggling frontier which divided their 
provinces from those of the United States, They per- 
ceived how open it was to any filibustering attempt on 
the part of the numerous Fenians who were then idle and 
anxious for a '' light job." 
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Public opinion in Canada, excited on this point, soon 
compelled the party in power to adopt measures for the 
creation of an efficient defensive force. The first step 
towards the reorganization of the Canadian Militia, was 
to obtain the services of a thoroughly able soldier to organize 
and command it. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
wisely selected General Patrick MacDougall for this duty, 
and no better selection could have been made. He was 
very able, highly educated as a soldier in his profession, 
and was gifted with the most charming, the most fascinating 
manner towards all men — ^by no means a poor recommenda- 
tion for any one who has to get on well with politicians. 
He had also the great advantage of knowing Canada and 
its good people thoroughly, from having formerly served 
there many years. 

The task before him was difficult, for some of the Canadian 
Militia officers, although they had other professional work 
to attend to, believed they knew more about soldiers and 
their science than those whose sole profession the Army had 
always been. They had some reason, however, for this 
belief, as the best of our Canadian officers, and those best 
were very good, had been long accustomed to much folly 
and many silly prejudices on the part of our old-fashioned 
and prof essionally igno^rant Army officers. Even up to the 
date I am writing about, many of our old captains and 
colonels knew little of their work beyond the childish 
manoeuvres of a barrack-yard parade ground. But our 
Canadian comrades had not then become aware of the fact 
that, since our war with Russia, a new army school had 
arisen amongst us, by whom the study of their profession, 
both as a science and an art, was recognized as all important. 

No man knew better than General MacDougall the 
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difference there is between the educated officer and the 
ordinary amateur in uniform, and the best of the Canadian 
Militia soon came to recognize their new conunandant's 
military worth, and the value of the new system he intro- 
duced. It was, however, very uphill work, for he never 
could induce Canadian Ministers to supply him with the 
funds required to start schools of instruction upon an 
adequate scale. There is no idle or " leisured '* dass in any 
part of Canada. Every one has to work there, and it is not 
easy for the hard-toiling man in any office to spare even a 
few hom3 per week for the study and practice of the military 
arts and science. Colonel MacDougall began the heavy 
task before him by the creation of an efficient Militia Staff, 
and of miUtary schools at every station where we had 
r^;ular troops. At these schools MiUtia officers were to be 
taught, and yoimg Canadian gentlemen rendered fit for the 
position of officers. After these schools had been a season 
at work, he collected those who had qualified at them in a 
camp he formed at the old disused barrack of La Prairie, 
which is south of the St. Lawrence River, near Montreal. 
He asked me to be its Commandant, and, always anxious 
for any interesting employment, I gladly accepted the offer. 
These cadets were formed into two battalions, one of upper, 
the other of lower Canadians, and two excellent officers of 
the Canadian militia were selected to command them. 

I found these young gentlemen delightful to deal with, 
all being seriously anxious to learn a soldier's work. 

The more drill they were given the more they enjoyed 
their camp life. I may say, that it was at the La Prairie 
Camp, nearly all the best Militia officers of that generation 
were drilled and given some practical knowledge of 
military duties. 
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I iooDd tfaey made ezcdlmt officers; they were think- 
ing and yet practical men, without any of the pedantiy 
which too often clings to the yoong officers of aU Regular 
Annies. My own experience of Canada, and of its fine 
loyal manly people, has tanght me that England can 
alwajrs dq)end upon the Canadian Militia to sappty her 
with a first-rate division mider Canadian offices, who 
are not to be surpassed in miUtary diaracteristics of a 
high order by any other troops. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the supply of officers required for our 
Royal Canadian Regiment is not left to the Governor- 
General of Canada, as none but Canadian gentlemen should, 
I think, be appointed to it. But military or colonial 
sentiment is not usually understood or appreciated by 
our civilian War Ministers. 

One of the ablest, and professionally one of the best 
read officers I ever knew, is Colonel George Denison, of 
Toronto, who for many years commanded the Governor- 
General of Canada's Bodyguard. The descendant of many 
generations of gallant soldiers, who have, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, fought for the British 
Crown in Canada, he would have been a military leader of 
note in any army he joined. It is much to be regretted 
that he did not adopt the Army as a profession. Had he 
done so he must have risen to eminence. He gained the 
prize offered by the Emperor of Russia for the best essay 
on cavalry, which was a great distinction, as it was open 
to the officers of all nations. During the annoyance 
caused to Canada by the Fenians, I came to know him 
well. With the Bodyguard he patrolled the left bank 
of the Niagara River above the falls whilst the excite- 
ment lasted. They were just the corps for that work, 
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and he was just the man to command them effectively. 
I realized at the time that no similar number of regular 
cavalry could have done that duty as effectively* But he 
was ii man in a thousand, and a bom cavalry leader. 

The lieutenant-colonel of the French-speaking battalion 
was somewhat of a martinet, and an indefatigable worker. He 
was a great talker, and many amusing anecdotes were told of 
liim. The instructions he gave were always accompanied 
by a voluble commentary upon the points he sought to 
emphasize, and many of his remarks were very personal 
to the individual he selected for either praise or blame. 
Under him any similar number of Englishmen would have 
mutinied, but he knew his men, and they took his dicta- 
torial sarcasm in the best spirit, and as if it were quite usual 
in our Army* 

As I stood on his parade ground one morning, listening to 
his teaching, I felt it difficult at times to look serious. In tlie 
middle of one of his long sentences a horrible noise was 
made by a man in the front rank as he spat in front of him. 
My Fr^ich-speaking colonel rushed at him, and in the most 
angry tone exclaimed, " C*est difendu de cracber dans le 
rangs/* No man in his battalion smiled, for all seemed to 
think it a most natural injunction. 

I Uked all those whom I met at this camp, and thoroughly 
enjoyed my hfe there. General the Hon. James Lindsay^ — 
a first-rate soldier and a most charming man — who was 
then commanding our troops in the Quebec province^ 
helped me much, and took a deep interest in my work. 
He marched the Montreal Garrison of infantry and field 
artillery to La Prairie^ and with my two battaUons of 
cadets we had an instructive field day, which my embryo 
warriors thoroughly enjoyed* I refer thus to this La 
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Prairie Camp, because it was the birthplace of the veiy fine 
Canadian Militia force with which I was subsequently inti- 
mately associatedj and because it w^as, I think, the first practi- 
cal effort made to convert the excellent military material 
Canada possesses so abundantly, into useful soldiers, A con- 
siderable number of those trained at La Prairie subsequently 
accompanied me in the expedition I led in 1870 from Lake 
Superior to the Red River, and no commander could wish 
to have better soldiers than those of the two Canadian 
militia battalions who constituted the bulk of the brigade 
I then had with me. Our young officers of the regular 
army, arc too prone to depend upon regulations which are 
apt to dwarf their natural military instincts in positions 
where the Canadian officer would act according to the 
common sense that is within him. For the admirable 
results obtained at La Prairie, we were chiefly indebted 
to the ability and exertions of Sir Patrick MacDougall, who 
loved Canada and its people, and thoroughly appreciated 
the fine manly race of both British and French origin who 
inhabit its many beautiful provinces. I had a very interest- 
ing time at this camp, and, taking it altogether, the experi- 
ment was a great success. It was, in fact, the first important 
step taken by the Canadian Goveniment in my time to 
improve the military efficiency of its local forces. Every 
yoimg gentleman who took part in our short period of train- 
ing there returned home, not only a better soldier him- 
self, but more capable than he was before of teaching others. 
Later on, this was felt to be a still more pressing matter 
when a large number of drilled Irish soldiers were suddenly 
thrown upon the world after the disbandment of the huge 
armies raised by the United States for the Confederate War. 
A considerable proportion of these idle Irishmen then openly 
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declared themselves as Fenians, and indeed all seemed 
to be more partial to any sort of filibustering expedition 
than to any form of hard and continued employment in 
dvfl life. These disbanded Irish soldiers constituted an 
element of danger to Canada at a time when the Fenian 
leaders generally were specially anxious to hurt England 
through Canada in all possible ways. How much reason 
have we in England to deplore the folly which has been so 
renuurkable a feature in the system under which we have 
for the last four centuries made blundering efforts to rule 
a much cleverer and a far more imaginative race than 
ourselves! 

Most of us in Canada, who were thinkers on such matters, 
had long beUeved we should have trouble with these Fenians 
as soon as the Confederate War came to an end, and our 
expectations proved too true. In many of the United 
States towns and cities upon the Canadian frontier the so- 
called Irish patriots established clubs, and at many of these 
places the Fenians were organized on paper into battaUons, 
with the usual proportion of officers and non-commissioned 
officers in each. 
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DZBHi^l ±B vuaxsr n jcMic^ ±e imBijKTfr at tfiir 
gHian inpfniagrrim ji ±Le TnnEst jimi^jataBfTistiy 
^ocnKEi 1^ ^-iheoift tit "lie jxx^isatL xr =^^n"gfa Wtiil baUt 

'tna The }fiT">mzni*nr ir '^ is&mstxiiL g»rf t&iS' ^Este tiie^ 

OiMS 3Tiin -ill* >j;ii '^l-iriirik.T n ^-miyTrx Doniqp Ar 

Insii in '^nt inrrhi*n r-^akii. -witi znsn^ low 'lot <at i 
rwanr tw^^t* iainnro iu- ^^xijs TgnrTng ia&i. I 
■Jwre '*«:» vx.-t* Ai'jr.i*?^* >:i»-i«:i 21 ±it zni^s^meir wSd befiEved 
they wcttid r*;**"-^ ->t 'rj—->.*r :>-■-»< cy ±e UaiCBd Scales 
viovermner.^,, »;v/j|^, rzjfxzJzj'srK n -Bti ^-^"^ -m^z^ faosde to 
Hngjand Y/T try; yyp^>«rf v>:r-t.*SiLii:* see j^^rl iatit id tbe 
Caniedera^, ^.^irziv: /r^ Xijt t^tj^a -tnigei*. Bet if tfeB 
so, t&cy mTi%* f*Av^, l>e^; ^:s.iGy kd aitr^y by 
revobrarxiHU. 

Our ipies, and w^ It^ vr/eral in the Fenian ranks, reported 
that die mviL%ion wc/ald take pbce in the sommer of 1866. 
The **Feiijaii fAtde^,** as their local organizaticHis were 
called, were Mid t/> be in great activity preparing for this 
event. The chief centre for their proposed invasicm was the 
-wd proftperouft city of Buffalo in the State of New 
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York, and at the head of the Niagara River, We had long 
known that another oi their active centres was the city of 
Qgdensburg, in the same State, and some sixty miles below 
where the St. Lawrence River leaves Lake Ontario. It is 
opposite the Canadian town of Prescott, and from its neigh- 
bourhood came much of our information as to the doings and 
intentions of this conspiracy. We accordingly kept a watch 
upon both those cities, whose hotels abounded in so-called 
colonels, captains^ etc., the majority of whom were in every 
respect of the commonest order of Irish mankind. Of 
course there were traitors amongst them, who for payment 
supplied us with information secretly as to their doings and 
intentions. 

Early in the spring of 1866 an officer of the Canadian 
militia staff crossed in plain clothes to Ogdensbuig, to have 
what is there called '' a good look around," He eventually 
dined at the iabk d'hSie of an inn that was largely fre- 
quented by the Fenian officers in the town* He was a weli- 
born Irishman of exceptionally taking and genial manners, 
who when a captain had lost his arm by a round shot as he 
stood beside me one day in the Crimea. He was quickly 
recognised to tie a British officer by the " Irish patriots '' 
present, and he saw they were anxious to be rude. Later 
on in the day, when all the diners had retired to the hotel 
drawing-room, one of the most truculent of these warriors 
swaggered up to my one-armed friend and said in a loud 
voice that was heard by all present, " You are a British 
officer ; look well at me for I am a Fenian coloneL" My 
friend, in the most genial tone replied, ** The devil you are ! 
I have never seen a Fenian before, and am very glad to 
have met one at last* I am an Irishman, so let us shake 
hands, my dear sir." This was said in no mocking voice, 
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and in such a manner that no one could take offence at it, 
but it so completely turned the laugh against the swaggering 
Fenian that many tittered, and he was shut up, said no 
more, and sneaked away. 

We are told that a soft answer tumeth away wrath, yet in 
a company of Irishmen a witty answer, expressed in a 
cordial genial tone and manner is still more likely to save 
the position and prevent a quarrel. 

The Canadian Government became at last so seriously 
alarmed at these Fenian proceedings that they called out 
10,000 of their militia, in March, 1866. Much drill was 
given, but the Ottawa Ministers, so like our own in this re- 
spect, would make no effective preparations for a campaign- 
that might never come off — ^by the purchase of those stores 
and mimitions without which not even the smallest fighting 
body can be suddenly placed in the field. The Canadians 
are a splendid race of men and they make first-rate soldiers, 
but officers accustomed to command, or who were even in- 
structed in the art of commanding, were then few. This 
is the weak side of all militia forces that are rarely assem- 
bled for instructton, but it is difficult to convince the 
officers themselves of this fact. Any one can learn in a 
few weeks to shout out the drill-book words of command 
required for any military movement. That parrot-like 
accomplishment is easily learnt, but not so the art of com- 
manding men, for it is essentially an art, and so high, 
so peculiar an art, that many officers even in all regular 
armies never master it. Good pleasant manners, closely 
allied to firmness, a genial disposition, a real s)anpathy 
for the private soldier, and an intimate knowledge of 
human nature, are essential qualifications for the man who 
would command soldiers effectively anywhere. The art is 
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bom in some, and comes naturally to many. In peace or 
in war it is a quality more necessary for the officer than any 
knowledge he can acquire by a study of the drill-book, 
essential though that knowledge be. 

I have no intention of going over the back pages of history 
to explain the origin of the Fenian movement which even- 
tually led to the childishly planned invasion of Canada in 
1866. But as far as I am able to form an opinion from early 
acquaintance with the Irish people, the great factor in our 
Irish troubles, since the days of Queen Ehzabetli^ has been 
the difference of religion between the Roman Catholic 
peasantry and their Protestant landlords. The priests 
almost all spring from the former, and the professional men 
from the latter class. Of course there always were a few 
of the Catholic landowning gentry, who remained loyal to 
tlie British connexion, notwitlistanding our cruel laws which 
at one time debarred them from all public employment. 

It has been, I feel, this difference in religion that has kept 
the conquerors and the conquered so long apart in Ireland. 
and prevented any general amalgamation of the two races* 

There had been a great emigration of Irish people into 
the United States since the dreadful Famine of 1848, They 
are a prolific race, and have largely increased in numbers 
there, but have not as yet supplied the American nation 
with presidents or great admirals or generals. In a country 
of universal suffrage, they, however, exercise great influence, 
for the Irish vote, always given solid, is a very important 
element|in every presidential election. Hence I think the fact 
that a large proportion of those wiio made this raid upon 
Canada in 1866 firmly believed that the \^^ashington 
Government would give them every countenance, if not 
material support in tlieir proclaimed intention to rid the 
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North American continent of all British rule. So much 
was this the case, that their scheme fell to the gromid as soon 
as they realized upon crossing into Canada that the United 
States Government would show them no countenance. 
There were also money troubles within the Fenian ranks, as 
most of its agents were needy adventurers. The care of and 
expenditure of the money collected in the United States 
fnmi poor Irish servant girls and other sympathizers, soon 
gave rise to di£Sculties amongst the Fenian leaders. A large 
amount of bonds, made payable whenever the Fenians had 
established their authority in Canada, had been issued as a 
means for filling the coffers, and the distribution of the 
plunder their sale afforded led to disputes. 

All through the latter half of May, 1866, we received intelli- 
gence from many quarters that the Fenians had made their 
preparations for the invasion of Canada, and meant very 
shortly to carry it out. During the last week of that month 
we received the news that many trains laden with Fenians 
had reached Buffalo. But still the Canadian authorities 
made no preparations to meet the coming attack. On the 
morning of Jirne i, 1866, however, all Canada was startled 
by the news that during the preceding night 1,500 Fenians 
had crossed the Niagara River from Buffalo in the State of 
New York, and had landed in Canada at Fort Erie, the site 
of a ruined and long disused British work. Fort Erie is the 
south-east comer of the great right-angled block of territory 
that constitutes the Niagara Peninsula. 

Our general commanding in the province of Ontario was 
useless for any military purpose. A battalion of Canadian 
Militia had, however, been put under orders the night of 
May 31 to go by rail to Port Colbome the following morning 
and had started about daybreak for that town. 
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Buffalo had been cleverly chosen by the Fenian leaders 
as a point of concentration for their invading force. Being 
a large city, the arrival of from 1^500 to 2,000 unarmed men 
would not attract much attention, and the place itself had 
long swarmed with Irish sympathizers. 

Although the Government of Ottawa would do nothing 
beforehand to prepare for such a contingency, they now 
acted promptly. The greater part of the Canadian Volunteer 
Militia in Upper Canada were at once called out, and Colonel 
Peacocke, of the Bedfordshire Regiment, an able and well 
instructed officer, was placed in command of the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

That Peninsula is one of the most fertile, most highly 
cultivated and most prosperous parts of Canada. It is a 
rectangular block of about forty^five miles long from east to 
west, and of about thirty miles in depth. The northern side 
is bounded by Lake OntariOi the southern by Lake Erie, 
the eastern by the Niagara River, whilst the 8oth parallel of 
longitude may be taken as its western boundary from Burl- 
ington Bay on the north to Stony Creek on the south, A 
suspension bridge over the Niagara River near the Great 
Falls, imited Canada with the State of New York. To com- 
plete our line of inland navigation between Quebec and the 
Great Upper Lakes, we bad many years before constructed 
the Welland Canal through this Niagara Peninsula. It 
begins at Port Colbome, on Lake Erie, about sixteen mUes 
west of Fort Erie, and falls into Lake Ontario at Port Dal- 
housie, which is about eleven miles south-west of where the 
Niagara River also falls into that lake. 

Colonel Peacocke at first established his Headquarters at 
St Catherine's, a place well chosen for the purpose* Pushing 
on to the suspension bridge over the Niagara River at Clifton, 
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be found no enemy there, and being natoialljr ^nintmw^ to 
bold Chippewa a point of strategic iiup oi ta nce, be reached 
tbat {dace on the night of June I. Unf ortonat^ he did not 
move the following morning, Jmie 2, until 7 ajn^ by vfaidi 
hour he might have been at New Gennany, only six miles 
from Chippewa by the direct road. It was an extiemdy 
hot day, and as he had not left his knapsacks behind, the 
men suffered much in consequence during the maicb. Why 
he did not move by rail to Black Creek I know not, but it is 
easy to be wise after the extent. His locally obtained guides 
were either fools by nature or through cowardice, for they 
took his column a great round by the river road to Black 
Creek and thence to New Germany. I shall not attempt to 
describe this insignificant attempt on the part of some 1,500 
indifferently organized Irish Americans to iuN-ade Canada. 
It was throughout an extremely badly managed afbir on 
both sides. Had our general at Toronto been a man of any 
energy, he would have gone at once himself to Chippewa 
with all available troops, and have marched thence direct 
upon the rabble party that had landed at Fort Erie. Had 
he done so, he might easily have killed a large number of 
those poor misguided Irishmen who had been induced to 
take part in this idiotic attempt at invasion. So idiotic 
was it as a military enterprise that I have always thought 
it must have been undertaken in order to fill the pockets of 
the patriot leaders. 

A Militia colonel and a captain of the Royal Engineers, 
neither being either wise or experienced soldiers, had been 
sent to Port Colbome, the southern entrance to the Welland 
Canal, at the same time that Colonel Peacocke had been sent 
to Chippewa. Ordered to proceed thence in a tug, and with 
some Militia as a guard on board, for the purpose of recon- 
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noitring Fort Erie and of patrolling the Niagara River as 
far north as Navy Island^ they took it upon themselves to 
land their men at Fort Erie instead. There they were 
attacked by the Fenians and their detachment was mostly 
either killed, wounded or captured. The Militia colonel 
in command escaped in borrowed civilian's clothes ; having 
shaved his beard and whiskers he temporarily found rehige 
in a rick of hay. Another colonel of MOitia when on the 
march in command of bis battalion, came suddenly upon 
the enemy at a cross roads called Ridgeway. Tlius surprised, 
he and his battalion, after some loss on both sides, were soon 
in full retreat at no slow pace* In the formation he had 
advanced in, he was bound to be surprised, and when some 
nervous men, upon seeing a \w Fenian officers on horse- 
back in the distance, cried out in panic^ " Cavalry," the 
wildest confusion ensued. Had the Fenians been worth 
anything as soldiers few of their opponents would have 
gapped that night in their own bivouac* It was a short 
^kinnish between two small parties of undisciplined, un- 
train^ men^ and it was, I should imagine^ a toss up which 
side disbanded first. Speaking from my own experience of 
the Canadian Militia I have every reason to think most 
highly of, and to beheve thoroughly in them when they are 
properly handled. Had they been so handled in their 
skirmishes during this Fenian raid, they would, I feel 5ure, 
have bagged every Irish American who had then landed at 
Fort Erie. There would have been no stampede that day 
on the Ridge Road had the Militia engaged been commanded 
by a Militia officer like Colonel George Denison, of the 
Canadian Bodyguard. 

As soon as the news of this Fenian raid reached Montreal, 
General Sir John Michael, then commanding the forces in 
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O^flttkii^ i<ET rsf .T= 2 3i?r "iew to the scat of this troofafe. 
^ii^«T^7r*?fr:L SiSCSKT vf>j .TXDOBUidBd in the provinoe of 
/^^.nrrj. ^«as act * ■a^-ry-'^ iaffit. Jnd I was told to " coadi " 
v.m ^^^ ii f^ p" ii Smi TCJKi ino^ .my thing very foolish. 
'. ese^ ^^"i^^i N*ir»r p^Ksmxihr very wdl, and xxpaa 

r-ictm^ rjrcnto ie xilewrrac iwmuig he at once adopted 
\11 -he rnesanres I r^vamzrisaaftL Lndeed, he seemed de- 
'irr-rpr^ ^ isve fcniejiie ?r >ww vncse advice he ooakl 
xilflw. In omrare jie i ^■'* " »"j g oun. he was qnite nsd c ss 
-it iil "T^**< IS i .-cmnLkiuiier Aai yet he vt^s a fair qied- 
-ngyr 71 rie fsaeni ries isa-Ilv veered tor militaiy cconr 
rnancs. Beasre aiy Jl^r-^•"ii iif iai Jideed a Battery of 
FjEftd .\r:iller7. lad wiir Aiis^ jmd isnis could be scraped 
:aggrhff*r :n Tcrsncj and :r? ze2^abc>aniood. to leave that 
-vsirng xr rie Nij^ar:* r-cnnts: unoe: 3iy esteoned Crimean 
frenr? CiicceL 2cw GeaenI S. W. Ljwry, C.B,, then 
rrjmTnanrrfng the r^c rvAtrjilien^ji tie Xordi Lancashire 
XdCTient. A pIIiiT.t '.rjsriEiarL Sficcgmg to an old and 
JKrirrarishei iurily ci i^r.nnjs ne-i. *t was aow his business 
:j 3ic± :iit ±e >illv .^A-rts r^ivie by jin Iridi-American 
rarrv to isnirb ^-^cr r.tle r: C^izaca. His battalion had 
already gcce tj^ the ~c.t. where he was to be joined by 
iecirhr-ents ci the Bedtorisiur* K^jnesit xad of tie Royal 
Rides. UroG re^i.-hrr-c Cl:ftv^r. At 5 p.m. that evening by 
riiL, the ridTTiv iuthor.ties ieciir-ed to send us any further 
until daylight the taCowtr.^ r/.orr.^jf . jl? they thought tiie 
bridges iad culverts on the hr.e had probably been de- 
stroyed. At midnight we wen* ioined by a battalion of 
vohmteers- 

We started from Qifton by r.ul the toQowing morning, 
Jane 3, 1S66. at 3.30 aji.. tor BLick Creek, on the Niagara 
River, a distance of only ten miles. We only travelled at 
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about four or five miles an hour, so as to be able to puU up 
very quickly should the line be cut or otherwise obstructed. 
We were detained there a couple of hours until the railway 
authorities had examined the line ahead, and did not get 
away from it until 7 a.m., when we made for Frenchman's 
Creek, six mUes further on. We detrained at Frenchman's 
Creek, as Colonel Lowry intended to march thence upon 
Fort Erie, which was close by, and engage our Fenian enemy 
should he be there still. I soon had my horse out of its box 
and rode forward to reconnoitre towards Fort Erie. Upon 
reaching it, I was astonished to see a United States gunboat 
anchored in midstream with a huge barge astern of her that 
was crowdexi with Fenians, as we afterwards ascertained to 
the number of about six or seven hundred. They had 
evidently bivouacked on the river's bank before embarking 
in the barge, for all around the ground was filthy and their 
surgeons had evidently been at work patching up some of 
their wounded. The first object that attracted my attention 
was a drunken Irishwoman, who, apparently as a defiance 
Ito me, the English oflScer before her, flourished over her 
head an amputated leg, which she had grasped round the 
ankle, crj^ng out to me as she did so, '* God save oiild Ire- 
land," The position was disgusting, but yet as comical as 
that of the drunken old lady, who, when being taken to the 
Police Office in Dublin, on March 17, kept howling out, 
"Oh i blessed and holy St. Patrick, see what Fm suffering 
for you this night " I 

At Fort Erie we found a few Fenian woimded and one of 
their dead, also some wounded Canadian Volunteers, In 
the afternoon Colonel Lowry and I went on board the U.S. 
gunboat, Michigan, which had the barge-full of Fenians 
fastened on astern. There we found General Barry, of the 
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United States Army, who commanded at Buffalo. He and 
the naval officer commanding the gunboat were both well 
bred gentlemen and received us kindly. So ended this fiasco 
of a Fenian invasion. Of course the United States Govern- 
ment could have prevented it from ever taking place. But 
in a country whose supreme ruler and all his subordinate 
governors are elected by the people every few years, it is not 
always practically possible for them to adopt strong measures 
for the suppression of even such a nuisance as a Fenian raid. 
It was our policy throughout this business carefully to avoid 
taking any steps which the Fenians could preach up in their 
newspapers as a violation of American territory or as an 
injury done by us to some law-abiding citizen of the great 
Republic. 

Late in the summer of this year, 1866, the Canadian Govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to form a camp in the Niagara 
Peninsula. The Fenians in the United States still continued 
to talk loudly of invading Ontario, and if they could effect 
no permanent lodgment there, they hoped at least to destroy 
the Welland Canal. Even supposing no such invasion had 
to be guarded against, it was felt that a short period in camp 
would afford the Ontario Militia an opportunity of learning 
the practical duties of soldiers in the field to an extent they 
could not hope for at their own homes. Thorold, a village 
on the Welland Canal was selected as the site for this camp, 
and I was selected to be its Commandant. It was a well 
chosen position on account of its railroad facilities. A 
battalion of the Bedfordshire Regiment and a Field Battery 
of Royal Artillery were to be at Thorold as long as the Camp 
remained there, for the purpose of affording instruction to 
the Militia Force employed. The MiUtia were to come in 
batches of four or five battalions at a time for a period of ten 
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days' instruction. It was hoped in this way^ at a small 
expense and without interfering seriously with the usual 
occupations of the men, to afford much useful and practical 
instruction to all ranks. I found them delightful men to 
deal with ; all were most anxious to leam, and they were 
apt scholars* 

The Govemor-General*s bodyguard, under Colonel George 
Denison, was placed under my orders as long as the camp 
lasted, to watch the Niagara frontier from Chippewa to Fort 
Erie and westward from the latter point as far as Ridgeway. 
Between these two extreme points was about thirty-two 
miles, a long distance to be well and closely watched day 
and night by a troop of three officers and fifty-five mounted 
men. But what could be done with such a handful of men 
was well done by them and by their excellent outpost 
commander. 

This camp attracted large numbers of sightseers from 
both Canada and the United States, The Fenians across the 
border still continued to talk loudly of annexing Canada, and 
letters appeared in the United States newspapers in which 
Irish conspirators intimated their intention to try once more 
an invasion of the Niagara Peninsula and the destruction of 
the Welland Canal. A considerable number of Ontario 
Militia battalions attended this camp, and I had a renewed 
opportunity of being brought into close relationship with 
many of the best of the Canadian officers at that period. 
All stout, loyal-hearted men, to be depended upon in any 
hour of national trouble, and all anxious to learn a soldier's 
trade ; no finer material for an army could be found m any 
country, and they were always the nicest and the best of 
friends and comrades* The district we were encamped in 
is rich in apple and peach orchards. These are not only 
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beaatifal, bat very vahiaUe also fnnn the great quantity of 
excellent fruit they produce. I had a very happy time 
there, and was visited by many <Ad friends and made 
several new ones. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 



The Red River Expedition of 1870 



THE year 1870 stands out as a striking epoch in the 
rr history of modem Europe* During its early months 
two great miUtary nations were eagerly engaged in making 
ready for a struggle that was to end in once more driving 
the representative of the Bonaparte family from the throne 
of France, The whole civiUzed world was profoundly 
anxious at the moment, for no nation could foretell the limits 
within which it might be possible to restrict military opera- 
tions. All the great continental powers were armed to the 
teeth, and in such a condition of affairs it was difficult to 
foresee what any day might bring forth, or what might be 
the unpleasant upheavals which the general whirUgig of 
fortune might have in store for mankind. 

Whilst all was thus in ferment upon the Continent of 
Europe^ a small military expedition of an unusual charac- 
ter was being organized in Canada on the western shores of 
Lake Superior. Its destination was Fort Garry, the chief 
post of the Hudson Bay Company in the great province now 
known as Winnipeg, but then generally spoken of as Prince 
Rupert's Land. It had been named after the gallant nephew 
of Charles I, who had made himself famous by land and sea 
in doing battle for the Crown more than two centuries before. 

To describe the circumstances that rendered this expedi- 
tion necessary would lead me far beyond this story of my 
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own doings into a discussion on Canadian politics. SuflRce it 
to say, that the Hudson Bay Company claimed the exclusive 
right to govern all the British territories whose waters 
drained into the seas from which their trading title had its 
origin. These territories were little known, and the Company 
had always seemed anxious to avoid discussing their geo- 
graphical boundaries. They desired to maintain the exclu- 
sive right to trade with all the Indians who inhabited that 
part of North America, and they never encouraged travellers 
or explorers in the undefined provinces which they claimed 
as their chartered and legal property. It would indeed have 
been commercially suicidal on the part of that Company to 
have helped forward in any way the colonization of their 
territory, as, amongst other reasons, the spread of civiliza- 
tion meant the ultimate extinction of the fur-bearing 
animals that supply the staple article which the Indians 
barter with them. 

When our North American Colonies were brought together 
to form the present Dominion of Canada, their united im- 
portance was quickly recognized. The Dominion Govern- 
ment was anxious to put an end to this ill-defined and dis- 
puted claim to ownership on the part of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Upon all sides it was reaUzed that the days for 
such monopoUes were past, and after lengthened negotiations 
it was decided that Canada should pay the Company ;f300,ooo 
for aU its supposed sovereign rights over the territory in 
question. 

But this arrangement, which wovdd open the country to 
colonization, did not find favour with the clerical party 
in Canada. Priests from the French-speaking province of 
Quebec, and Jesuit missionaries from France, had been long 
established in the western prairies of the Hudson Bay 
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Company, They had acquiral influence and power amongst 
the Indians, of whom many had joined a religious community 
whose rites, mysteries, ornaments and striking ceremonies 
appealed to their simple yet superstitious minds* 

The English and the Scotch Churches had also representa- 
tives there, but their cold formalities and reasoned notions 
of God did not take root in the uneducated Indian's heart* 
The white men hvmg in this north-western region were 
almost equally divided between the Protestant and the 
Catholic Churches. The former, however, were divided 
into many phases of Church govemmenti and seldom, if 
ever, worked together* A large proportion of the Company's 
servants were Scotch Presbyterians, and a first-rate body 
of men they were. On the other hand, the French-speaking 
inhabitants were all of one religion, and ruled over by a 
clever, cunning, unscrupulous bishop* He was strongly 
opposed to this transfer of the Hudson Bay Company's 
sovereign rights to the Dominion of Canada, The Company 
had never taken any side in questions of religion, but, 
finding this wily French bishop a power in the land, they 
had used him to keep the country quiet and free from 
intruders. There were consequently two forces, both — 
though with different objects— working to keep this Red 
River Company closed to immigration, the Hudson Bay 
Company and the French Canadian priesthood. The small 
TOlony of Scotchmen who had been settled there by Lord 
Selkirk in 1812 had already been practically absorbed into 
the service of the Hudson Bay Company, only a few families 
remaining permanently established upon the fertile lands 
along the banks of the Red River, Of these two forces 
the first object of the former was a good annual dividend : 
of the latter, the permanence of their own position as 
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spiritual and secular leaders, and the strict reservation of 
the Red River country for settlers coming from Lower 
Canada only. They dreamt of building up in that far off 
north-western land another French province where the 
language, laws, and, above all things, the religion of Quebec 
might be perpetuated. It was gall and wormwood to all 
who had inherited French names to see Canada, a country 
originally civilized by France, becoming year by year more 
and more EngUsh in its ways, thoughts and ambitions. 
All French Canadians saw with envy and dread the steadily 
increasing power and position of western Canada — ^now the 
great province of Ontario. But if they could create a new 
French-speaking country westward of the great lakes, 
they believed it would, in the end, become a coimterpoise 
to the growing preponderance of British Ontario. This 
feeling had given birth to the strong tie then existing between 
the French-Canadian wire-pullers at Ottawa and the French- 
Canadian priests who had migrated to the Red River Settle- 
ment. All this plot, however, fell to pieces, like a castle of 
cards, the day I hoisted the Union Jack over Fort Garry. 

But the English in Ontario were not blind to these French- 
Canadian aims. A few of them had already made homes 
for themselves in that prairie country, and by degrees had 
formed themselves into a British-Canadian party there. 
Those two opposing sections were respectively supported 
by the Press of Ontario and of Quebec, and by members of 
Parliament who represented constituencies in those two 
provinces, whilst the Roman priesthood did all in their 
power to give a religious aspect to the dispute. 

The Government of Ottawa has always a difficult card to 
play between those two factions. Pressure was, however, 
put upon the Prime Minister by the people of Ontario, and 
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the result was the despatch to the Red River district of some 
surveyors with orders to divide the stiU unallotted lands 
into townships with a view to emigration* The off-hand 
manners of th^e English-speaking sijrveyors did not find 
favour with the French Canadians in that distant settlement. 
At work throughout all the autumn of 1869, these surveyors 
not only offended but frightened the French-speaking 
occupants by running chain-lines across their farms without 
being able to explain to them, in the only tongue they spoke, 
their reasons for doing so. The ignorant French " habitant " 
very naturally jumped to the conclusion that there was some 
plot on foot to rob him of the land he occupied and had parti- 
ally cultivated, but for which he could show no written title. 

In every community there is usually a restless and more 
or l^s idle party, and in 1869 the Red River Settlement 
was no exception to this mle. Encouraged by the Catholic 
priesthood of the locaUty, these discontented settlers went 
amongst the French-speaking farmers, and persuaded them 
that the surv^eyors had come to apportion their lands into 
lots for English-speaking emigrants from Ontario. They 
even openly preached resistance to these surveyors in defence 
of their rights, their homesp and their religion* 

The foremost man amongst these noisy idlers was Louis 
Riel, a pure French Canadian, though generally referred to 
as a half-breed. He had, however, many half-breed relations^ 
and wished for political purposes to be considered one him- 
self. He was naturally clever, had been educated in a 
Canadian Roman CallxoUc school, and at one time seems 
to have had tlioughts of becoming a priest. This calling did 
not, however, accord with the aims of so restless a dispo- 
sition. Eventually he became a clerk in a United States 
shop^ from which, after a few yeai^' work, he was dismissed 
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for dishonesty. Whilst in the United States he learnt to 
speak English intelligibly. There also he conceived the idea, 
that in the ignorant community of Red River half-breeds 
his superior ability and education ought to secure him an 
easy mode of livelihood. In all countries the occupation of 
demagogue has much to tempt the idle feUow of sharp 
wits. Those who knew him best told me that physically he 
was by no means brave ; his actions, however, proved he 
was a man of determination. He spoke well and fluently, and 
thus obtained considerable influence amongst the numerous 
and ignorant half-breeds in his far distant native country. 

He soon gathered round him a small party of idle feUows 
like himself, but their difficvdty was to support themselves. 
None of them had any money, and imtil they took possession 
of Fort Garry and the Hudson Bay Company stores it con- 
tained, they were so badly off that Riel had to sell the 
only cow possessed by his mother. She, poor woman, had 
lived alwaj^ in abject poverty, and her son had not been 
able to help her much. 

To cause their importance to be generally recognized on the 
Red River, Riel and his followers found it necessary to com- 
mit some overt act of rebellion. They began in October, 1869, 
by warning a surveying party to quit the district where they 
were at work. Meetings of the French Canadian settlers 
were at once called by these fomenters of rebellion, at which 
Riel and his friends made inflammatory speeches and called 
upon the people to resist. " Why and by what right did the 
Hudson Bay Company seU them and their lands to the 
Canadian Government for ;f300,ooo ? Why should not that 
money, or at least a large portion of it, go to them, the 
owners of the farms, instead ? " The whole district was 
aflame, and the priests who had previously kept in the back- 
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ground, now openly preached from their altars resistance 
to the Canadian Government* 

A little judicious management on the part of the Ottawa 
Ministry might at first have settled matters amicably and 
have thwarted the clerical party, who from the beginning 
had fomented this rebeUion* An autlioritative and official 
statement that all rights of property would be absolutely 
respected : that all bond fide occupiers of land should retain 
it rent-free, and be given a legal title to it ; that all forms 
of religion would be respected, and all classes allowed to 
worship God as they pleased, would have been ample for 
the purpose. 

But the Canadian Cabinet was then imfortunate, for the 
only far-seeing statesman in it, the Prime Minister, Sir 
John R. Macdonald, was seriously ill. Hence the manage- 
ment of this Red River Rebellion devolved upon Sir George 
Cartier, the leader of the Quebec Conservative party, I 
knew both these men, and I was well aware of how difficult 
was the game they had to play. The latter was a clever 
and thoroughly honest French Canadian of engaging man- 
ners, and a general favourite in all classes of society. In 
his youth he had himself trifled with rebellion, but had since 
then become a most loyal subject. He had great influents 
amongst his own people, whom he thoroughly understood. 
But, to be their leader, he had to bow down before their 
bigoted and ignorant priesthood, for whom in his heart he 
had little love and no respect* He dared not, however, 
run counter to their narrow, clerical views and aspirations, 
so his task was by no means an easy one, even for so practised 
a politician. A poor man^ he was himself above suspicion 
in all money matters, but to maintain his position as a 
leader he hc*d at times to resort to gross jobbery* 
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The Bill he brought into the Ottawa Parliament piacti- 
cally conceded to the French Canadian settlers on the Red 
River all they could have reascmably wished for. It passed 
with but Uttle opposition, though condemned as an oat- 
rageous concession to this half-breed rebellion by all the 
English newspapers of Ontario. Not many years before, 
when the Hudson Bay Company officials in the Red River 
territory had given offence by some action taken to enforce 
the law, four men had banded together and proclaimed a 
repubUc. One was proclaimed president, and two of the 
others were elected his ministers. For some cause unknown 
to me, the fourth had become objectionable to his three 
friends, who, wishing to get rid of him, tried and condemned 
him to death as a " conspirator." But he constituted in his 
own person the whole of the population — ^not in office — ^who 
recognized the three others as the rulers of their state. There 
was consequently no one belonging to it who could carry 
out the sentence, and the Republic, thus unable to enforce 
its decrees, fell to pieces. Riel seemed to think it necessary 
that he too should in like manner adopt some vigorous poUcy 
that would impress the commimity over which he had pro- 
claimed himself president with a due sense of his power and 
of his determination to exert it against everyone who might 
dare to question it. He accordingly imprisoned and put in 
irons all the Ontario surveying party, selecting one of them, 
a Mr. Scott, for trial, who had made himself personally 
objectionable by denoimcing him and his gang as rebels 
against the Queen's authority. A frivolous charge of 
breach of parole — which was imfoimded — was brought 
against him, and he was arraigned before a mock Court- 
Martial of half-breeds. The proceedings were carried 
on in French, which Mr. Scott could not speak. He was 
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condenined to be shot, and in a few hours afterwards the 
sentence was carried out by some drunken half-bre^is, 
who, I was told, had been addressed by a French-speaking 
priest on the spot and assured they were about to per- 
form a righteous act* 

The report of the rifles by which this murder was perpe- 
trated was the death knell of the ridiculous httle republic 
the French party had set up at Fort Garry. Throughout the 
whole of Canada, wherever the English language was spoken^ 
there arose a cry of execration and a demand for the execution 
of the murderers. 

The Ottawa Government had selected a Mr. William 
McDougall from amongst their own number to be the Gover- 
nor of their newly-acquired Province on the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg. The choice was not a happy one, and was 
apparently made solely in the interests of party* He was a 
cold-blooded man^ destitute of geniality and of sympathy 
in dealing with men. 

He started for Fort Garry by the United States route 
which takes the traveller into British territory at the little 
village of Pembina, close to the 49th degree of north latitude. 
There he was stopped by a party of half-breeds sent by Riel 
to warn him not to enter the Red River territory, over which 
he, Riel, declared himself to be president. Mr. McDougall 
consequently never reached his destination nor attempted 
to assume the duties of the ofiice to which he had been 
appointed* 

The Ottawa Government was unable to withstand the 
loud, the angry demands for the despatch of a military 
expedition to suppress the rebellion in the Red River 
Settlement. The English-speaking people of Canada were 
so determined to^have it put down, that had the Government 
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THE RED RIVER FORCE 

excellent soldier in every sense, Colonel Feilden, and was in 
ail respects one of the best battalions in our amiy. A 
battalion of Ontario Militia under Colonel Jarvis^ and one of 
Quebec MiUtia under Colonel Cassault, constituted the 
brigade, and I do not believe that any better or more 
workmanlike force ever took the field. 

I carried four six-pounder rifle steel guns with me. Two 
of them I intended for the defence of my base on Thunder 
Bay, where I meant to leave a small garrison to protect the 
stores I should collect there. There had been some *' taU 
taJk '* in the press at the time about the Fenians attacking 
my base as soon as the expeditionary force had started for 
Fort Garry, I never l}eUeved in the Fenians ; they talked 
and wrote too much of their '' intentions " to be taken 
seriously. Still, however, I thought some such precautions 
were necessary, and felt they would not lose in importance 
at the hands of those who would comment upon them in the 
press* These newspaper reports would make the cautious 
creatures who sailed under the rebel Irish flag think twice 
before they embarked in any such undertaking. 

The remaining two of these guns I handed over to my 
small detacliment of Royal Artillery, under the command of 
Lieutenant J» Alleyne, whom I had selected as the best 
artillery officer then in Canada. He was a good yachtsman 
and thoroughly understood jll boat-work. Indeed he was, 
I may say, all round, one of the best men I have ever known 
in the Army* Had he Uved he must have risen to the highest 
position. 

Lieut, -General the Hon. James Lindsay — to whom I have 
referred in a previous chapter — was Uien commanding the 
troops in Canada. He was a wise man of the world and a 
soldier in every sense, highly esteemed by all ranks who had 
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the advantage of knowing him well. He helped me in all 
possible ways when I was fitting out the expediticm, and 
smoothed the way for me with the Canadian Government 
authorities, not always then the easiest of people to deal 
with. 

The total distance to be traversed between Port Arthur 
and Fort Garry was over 600 miles, and the range of hUls 
that we had to cross, and which divided the waters wliidi 
drained into Hudson Bay from those that reached the sea 
by the St Lawrence river, was about 800 feet in height. 
Everything depended upon how the force to be employed 
was organized and equipped before starting. After we had 
once embarked in our boats on Shebandowan Lake, we 
should be cut off absolutely frx>m all outside help and should 
have to trust entirely to our own exertions and pluck. On 
the way to Fort Garry we could not receive reinforcements, 
and, worse still, could obtain no provisions, clothing, 
ammunition, axes or other tools. Everything we required 
had therefore to be taken with us in our boats, and their 
carrying capacity was necessarily very limited. All imple* 
ments for use during the expedition had to be both strong 
and light. At the numerous rocky and difficult portages to be 
traversed, our boats would be exposed to extremely rough 
usage, for which they would have to be well built of good 
tough material. But if made extra heavy for this purpose, 
their great weight would add seriously to the men's labour 
in dragging them over the steep and rugged heights to be 
encountered between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg. Almost 
all these boats were about thirty feet long, with a propor- 
tionate beam ; all had keels, and were about half and half, 
carvel and clinker built. The crew of each consisted of 
eight or nine soldiers and two or three Indians or other 
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civilians who were selected as being, " voyageurs/' or good 
men on timber rafts, or at river work generally. Each boat 
carried sixty days* provisions for all on board of it, in the 
shape of salt pork, beans, preserved potatoes^ flour, biscuit, 
salt, tea and sugar. No spirits of any sort were provided for 
the men, and the officers were forbidden to take any wine 
for their own use. It was a strictly teetotal undertakings 
The necessary entrenching tools, ammunition, tents, water- 
proof sheets, choking pots, blankets, etc., etc., left but little 
empty space in the boats, which were loaded down as far as 
they coiJd be with due regard to safety. The captain of each 
company was responsible for all these stores, and to him 
were given some well-selected boat-buHders* tools, a number 
of tin plates, and plenty of white lead for patching up holes 
or injuries done to the boats. All such minuti^ had to be 
weU thought out and every calculable contingency provided 
for. 

It was essential to study the " job '' as a whole, and to 
calculate out everytliing with the greatest nicety* The 
experience I had had in canoe^work and in the woods 
during my seven or eight years* service in Canada, 
helped me greatly, and ray numerous friends in the 
Dominion gave me the best possible advice. The 
Public Works helped me in every way: one of its 
officers, Mr, Dawson, knew the country I was about to pass 
through perfectly well. Indeed, he had carefully studied 
the route the expaiition took, and had laid out the road 
which connected Thunder Bay with Shebandowan Lake. 

All the officers with the expeditionary force soon became 
expert in making portages and in mending their boats, no one 
more so than my very able friend and valued comrade Red vers 
BuUer* It was h^e I first made his acquaintance, and I 
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am proud to feel that we have been firm friends ever 
since. He was a first -rate axeman, and I think he was the 
only man with us of any rank who could carry a loo-potmd 
barrel of pork over a portage on his back. He could mend 
a boat and have her back in the water with her crew and all 
her stores on board whilst many ^ under similar circumstances, 
would have been still making up their minds what to do. 
Full of resource, suid personally absolutely fearless, those 
serving under him always trusted him fully. He afterwards 
served as my Chief of the Staff in the expedition sent too 
late to try and relieve the hero and martyr, General Charles 
Gordon, in Khartoum, and no man ever deser\^ed better 
of his country than he did upon that occasion. 

We took nets, hoping to catch fish on the way, as the 
rivers and lakes to be crossed were said to be well stocks, 
but we never had time to use them : ''Push on, push on," 
was our war cry, and it was in every man's mouth from 
first to last. Our time was limited, for the Royal Rifles had 
to get back to Canada before the frost set in. Besides, most 
of us felt we had to settle accounts quickly with Rielf 
who had murdered the EngHshman, Mr, Scott. Had 
we caught him he would have had no mercy. 

Upon the subject of stores one little fact may amuse my 
reader. At that time the pattern of our field axe was veiy 
bad. It was absolutely useless for all ** tree-felling " 
purposes, and was so ancient in type that it might have 
come down to us from Saxon times* I remember how the 
Canadian lumbermen laughed when shown one of these pre- 
historic implements, X would have none of them, and 
purchased serviceable American axes of the double-wedge 
pattern instead* Since that time, this pattern has been 
adopted for our army generally, I must add that 
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all our tools and field implements were then of an inferior 
quality. When we tried to cut brushwood and small 
bushes with the regulation billhook we made little impression 
upon them, but they made their mark upon the billhook, 
whose edge, under even that easy trial, soon assumed the 
aiq)earance of a dissipated saw. 

This was my first independent command, so I was on my 
mettle, and felt that if I possessed any genius for such 
practical work, the time had at last arrived for me to show 
it. I made all the necessary calculations myself, after the 
most careful study of the route to be taken, of the time it 
would take to reach Fort Garry and to settle matters there 
when I had reached it. I was to leave the two battaUons of 
Canadian militia at that place, so the return journey would 
be a smaller operation and the pace would consequently 
be much quicker. The Regular Troops upon their return 
journey would find every portage already cleared, and fit 
for inunediate use. 

I calculated it would take about forty days to make the 
journey in boats from Lake Shebandowan to Fort Garry 
by the route I intended to follow. The three battahons, 
etc., should therefore reach that place with enough provisions 
in hand for the battaUon of the Royal Rifles and of the 
detachments of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
during their return journey to Thimder Bay. The margin 
for mishaps was, I considered, sufficient, but not in any 
way extravagant. It was a matter of serious consequence 
that the troops returning to Canada should get over the 
range of moimtains which formed the watershed between 
Lakes Superior and Winnip^ before the first severe frost 
had set in. IcCj even a quarter of an inch thick, upon any 
of the many lakes to be traversed would have cut through 
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the thin sides of my boats. Tet I dared not make them 
thicker, as every extra pound added to their weight, and 
consequently to the work of hauhng them over the numer- 
ous portages to be crossed. Many of these portages were 
long, and a still greater number were very steep. But for 
the return journey the boats would be much lighter, and 
consequently the rate of progress would be quicker. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

The Lakes, Rivers and Wilderness to be traversed, 

1870 

T^HE country we were about to pass through was then 
A only known to those employed by the Hudson 
Bay Company. Their chief posts in it were at Fort 
William, where the Kaministiguia River falls into Thunder 
Bay> at Fort Francis— about half way by water to 
Fort Gany— and at Rat Portage, where the Winnipeg River 
leaves the north end of the Lake of the Woods. As a general 
rule the Company sent its annual supply of stores, for that 
district, by ship to Hudson's Bay, whence they were carried 
by boat up the St. John*s River to Lake Winnip^, 

My orders were to proceed to Thunder Bay, on the western 
shores of Lake Superior^ and to make my way thence in 
boats to the Red River Settlement. Starting from Toronto, 
the beautiful capital of the magnificent province of Ontario, 
our route was first north by rail for ninety-four miles to 
Colltngwood, the railway tenninuson Georgian Bay. From 
that port, steamers conveyed us across Lake Huron and 
through the St* Mary River into Lake Superior and over it 
to Thunder Bay, a total distance of 534 miles. Thence to 
Fort Garry was 660 miles. The first bit of that distance was 
along a partly made road of forty-eight miles to Lake 
Shebandowan, from which lake the remainder of the journey 
was to be by water. 
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Tbe Lak* 5cc:«ncr ba:sn ^eafs 13 v&tecs eastward over 
S'jsl^xT^. d:w3 ±1* Tilev :£ the Sc Liwraace into the sea 
beicw Q^iccec, wiiijst the L-Lke Wzirdrjeff basn is drained by 
the 5t. Jccn'i Rir^ that ms nijiriwrird into Hudson's Bay. 
A ranse cf rtsg^ ^^^^ in ^>r^- little explored moantains 
niiis lairij parallel irith the ncrien shores of Lake Supenor, 
^nd dnhzs roimd its western liziits restricts the basin vciy 
much on that side. As it bends scathw^rdSj roand Thimder 
Bay, at a mean diitazce frctn it ot afaoat eighty mfles» this 
range diminishes in height and importance. Still, however, 
the lowest pass over it in that region is about 859 feet above 
the lake, and throogh that pass I was to take my Expedi- 
tioDary Force- 
Daring the two prcteding years the Canadian Government 
had made feeble and intermittent efforts to open out a route 
from Thunder Bay to Fort Garry. Working parties had been 
at times fitfully engaged in the construction of a road from 
that bay to the Shebandowan Lake. That beautiful sheet 
of water — about twenty miles in length and a few miles in 
width — is over 800 feet above the level of Lake Superior. 
Thence by lake and rivers to the Lake of the Woods, the dis- 
tance was about 310 miles, there being about seventeen 
portages to be made and crossed along it. I may explain 
that a " portage " means a break in the chain of water 
communication over which all canoes and boats have to be 
hauled or carried, as I shall describe further on, and all 
fo(xl, stores, etc., transported by the soldiers on their backs. 
Some of the jxjrtages we crossed were over a mile in length. 
The Lake of the Woods was of considerable length, and the 
passage over it was sure to be very tedious, as we had no 
iisofnl maps of that district. Owing to the intricate maze 
ed by its seeming infinity of islands, and of promontories 
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" resemblijig islands, many a bc5at*3 crew, after hours of rowings 
would often find themselv^ in some cul dc sac. Much time 
would thus be lost and the temper of all employed would 
certainly be severely tried. 

The Winnipeg River had a bad reputation amongst voya- 
geurs as very dangerous and difficult. There were at least 
thirty portages on it, several of which were terrifying to look 

I at. I have seen many rivers in many countries, but for the 
exquisite beauty of foaming, raging water in great volume 
amidst such extremely wild and beautiful scenery as it 
I pai^as through for about 150 miles, I know of nothing to 
H equal it. The Chippewahs, to whom it may be said the 
district between Lake Superior and the prairie belongs, have 
been for the last century a peaceful, lazy and uninteresting 

I race. They keep to the forests along the rivers and lakes, 
and are seldom to be seen in the prairie country. Good 
men in canoes, they show to the best advantage on difficult 
rivers. They live largely on fish, but obtain a small amount 
of flour at the Hudson Bay posts in exchange for mink and 
other skins. In summer they move to where the blueberry 
abounds, with which they cram themselves for a month, and 
upon many islands in the Lake of the Woods I found small 
patches where they had planted potatoes. I was told they 
also plant a little Indian com. 

I have thus endeavoured to convey briefly to my 
reader a rough outline of the route we were to follow 
and of the obstacles to he faced by all ranks 
destined to take part in this expedition, for dl 
alike had to do much manual work, I have avoided 
unnecessary detail as far bb is consistent with affording some 
general information as to tJie difficulties of the route, giving 
a fair idea of the preparations made beforehand to mc^t and 
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.. s^.^ Vm. 'Vv./ I '.low recall the events cannected 

, • * w ; .■!,. I ic how much I had to demand from 

.. \. V «.i •- .■»jjj.w>wl in order to accomplish the 

..^.. \. v..av<.v: u ix I -ii'\ not surprised that the home 

... .. V. .. .-.v^ ukI i:'.vr :>hied at the proposal that 

, X » . . •VI.-*'. ioLij\l : A<;i' ^Mrt in it. Truly it was a 

^^ .\ V ^. . X '\^ t Jv.1 .i-v s«*rious mistake on the part 

V ^ .. ^' v<' '- '-''^ -^ 'c^u^gresji might, and probably 

'. .X. ^* v»v'. .^ ^^.M.!.\ ^L'.r*^.aently clear of ice for naviga- 
,.v».« '- ■ '^^^^ -• ^^ - ^' ' ^'''^^*i'^- ^v t\*k ot May, and as part of the 
A^ivx ■ v.=vA\' A.*. V.^iz v.l-11'y was to return to Canada by 
/.,' xc ' N v'i •'. . ^v tN vss\:-iitial that the expedition should 
x:;.. ^- .'- .»•. • v^: Lvxsible date. Steamers from Colling- 
v^vvv? > v.» s^ ''\ ^'i -i I ake Superior by the St. Mary River, 
iJu .'-NNV.'S '^^'^."v'. i-v throughout its whole ler-^th of fifty 
..n\ •. tvi>^v\ ' v.'.iii.uLi and the Unitcvl States. There is a 
NkI • 4'^-' uiti*avis;able by steamers, oil tliis river, known as 
• i>r,» viiiU St. Mary." To avoi^l it tlio Amer.vTJUs had 
v^*i^•.';'.l^^^^ -^ i\inal three niilrs in lriu;fh. on their side of 
itiv' \i\oi. '^^^ that all our stoaiiuMs boniul for Lake Superior 
^^^vj,Ul t».iN^^ to pass for that distaiut* through United States 
U'Mitvnw a'i we had then no canal on our side of the river. 

Iho l-ciuaiis thought they saw in this Red River Expedi- 

tk^i A« opiHMtunity of stirring uj) enmity between England 

amU th^ UnittHl States. Our troops would have to pass close 

l|.||l^iU.dethKHl frontier that divides our territory from that 

4 t>l^ Statt^s, and it might perhaj^s be possible to raise the 

th^t wt* had violated our neighbour's boundaries. 

tk^ Irwh question has always been a thorn in the flesh of 

py IHwideut and Government at Washington. But the 

ll^ wte was, and I fear must long be, a matter of great 
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FENIAN HOPES AND PROJECTS 

importance to the wirepullers of both the political parties 
in the States, At the time I write of, the leaders of neither 
party dared offend so powerful an organization, that voted 
** solid " according to the orders of their chiefs. 

These Fenian projects met with great sympathy from the 
pr^s of the Western States, which urged the desirabiUty of 
hindering in every possible way the arrival of our troops at 
Fort Garry* These facts were well known to the Governor- 
General of Canada and were commumcated to me. It was 
therefore thought advisable to send an ordinary steamer, 
with merchandize only on board, through the Sault St. Mary 
Canal into Lake Superior as soon as the ice had sufficiently 
cleared off to admit of this being done. Even one steamer 
on that lake would render us fairly independent of tlie canal 
should the United States Government positively forbid its 
use to us. 

When our merchant steamer appeared at the lower end of 
the canal, the officials on the spot were taken by surprise, 
and having received no orders from their Government on the 
subject, allowed her to pass through. Once through it, and 
its length is only three miles, the steamer was in British 
waters, as the St. Mary River is there the common property of 
both nations* It was deemed advisable—in case of accidents 
— to have at least two steamers on Lake Superior for the use 
of our expeditionary force. But the Canadian steamer 
that next sought to pass tlirough this canal was refused 
permission, although she had no war material of any kind 
on board. We fortunately found an American steamer with 
American captain who hired himself and his vessel to ns 
lor] work upon Lake Superior for that season. Entirely of 
his own accord he made an affidavit before the United States 
authorities, that she had not been hired by the British, and 
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that he had nothing whatever to do with the Red River 
Expedition. By this hard swearing he got safely through 
into Lake Superior. We were thus provided with two 
steamers for use on its waters. 

We had never contemplated sending troops through this 
canal. Our intention was to land them below the " Sault,** 
on oin: side of the St. Mary River, and to march them three 
miles to the head of the canal to re-embark in the same 
steamer, which we hoped would be allowed to go through 
the canal provided it had no inculpatory war material on 
board. We had allowed the United States Government to 
send vessels with war material on board, and even in one 
instance had granted permission to one of their gun-boats to 
pass through our St. Lawrence River canals during the 
progress of their Confederate War. We had consequently 
hoped the Washington Government would show us equal 
consideration in the matter of this St. Mary River canal, as 
long as we did not send armed men through their territory. 
But we reckoned without our host, and at first the answer 
we received was an official notification that no other British 
ships, whatever might be their cargo, would be allowed, imtil 
further orders, to pass through this canal. 

When these matters were reported to Lord Lisgar, then 
our Governor-General in Canada, he sent a formal protest to 
the United States Government at Washington on the subject, 
which resulted in the canal being thrown open to all our ships 
not carrying munitions of war. But all these proceedings 
on the part of the American authorities delayed us. Short 
of going to war they could not have stopped the expedition, 
do what they might, so the line they took was very fooUsh. 
They gained nothing by it, whilst they annoyed us much to 
no useful purpose. 
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PRINCE AUTHUR'S LANDING 

In Thunder Bay we steered for a small clearance that 
had been made by the Canadian Public Works Depart- 
ment as the starting point for the road to Shebandowan, 
There I landed and formed a camp for my brigade* I named 
the place '* Prince Arthur's Landing, " after the Duke of 
Connaught, who as Prince Arthur had recently spent a winter 
with his regiment in Montreal, 

A few shanties had been erected before our arrival as 
storehouses, but it was an ugly looking spot, for everything, 
including the ground and the trees, had recently been burnt 
black by a great forest fire. The conflagration had spread 
inlandj destroying bridges, culverts, shanties, and every 
blade of grass along the new road. Nothing remained any- 
where but tall blackened gaunt trunks of trees and smoke- 
disfigured rocks, I never looked upon a drearier or less 
inviting prospect in any of my many wanderings* 

I landed on May 25, 1870, and pitched my tent on 
the ground overlooking the bay. The lake beyond it 
is so large, that it may well be caJIed an inland fresh- 
water sea. The shores, rich in minerals, are in many parts 
very beautiful, though still but little known to English 
tourists* Our camps were laid out with as great regularity 
as the broken nature of the ground would admit. Never 
have men worked harder than those who landed with me 
there. The stores, food, ammunition, etc.* etc* had to be 
landed and carried to the places prepared for tlieir reception ; 
paths had to be made, a strong redoubt to be constructed for 
the defence of the reserve of food, etc., etc., I meant to leave 
there ; large parties were required daily along tlie Sheban- 
dowan road, which was still a very poor liighway for my 
heavily laden wagons* Before leaving Montreal, I had been 
assured by the Canadian Government that this road woiild 
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be opeo fcx- mffir by tbe end o< M^, but not lUxe than 
thirty of tbe iortr-eieibt miles to viddi it e aLte ade d had been 
oompieted by that date, aid ior many nuks the lofcst was 
still qnait along the ropte sriffcted 

This thmr so mncfa heary and unexpected wk upon my 
soldiers that I thoo^t it advisable to have the Kandms- 
tiguia River exjdored. as it ran oat €A Lake Shdnndowan 
into Lake Superior. We had been told that its rapids and 
its falls were of so terrible a nature that it was absolutely 
hopeless to think of navigating it in any way. One fall was 
known to be over 120 feet in height. I sent a company of 
the Royal Rifles to explore it, whose captain was one of the 
very hardiest campaigners I ever knew. I went there to 
examine it and found mv^elf in Hiawatha's romantically 
beautiful country. The scenery was very grand and strik- 
ingy but the river was certainly no first dass highway. How- 
ever it was a help, and relie\^ed the great pressure upon the 
still partly unfinished road to Shebandowan. 

I shall not attempt to enter into any particulars of the 
many appliances we used for carrying our impedimenta 
over the portages, but it was wonderful how quickly the 
little Londoners of the Royal Rifles became good men in the 
boats and on the portages also. By the time they had made 
the trip to Fort Garry and back to Lake Superior, both 
officers and men of that corj>s had become good, many of 
them expert axemen, and all more or less skilled in the craft 
of the voyageur. All ranks in the two Canadian battalions 
became proficient in the work more quickly, but indeed, 
where every man worked as if the success of the expedition 
depended solely upon his individual exertion and skill, it is 
difficult and it would be invidious, to draw any comparison 
his rosiKsct betwenn the three battalions employed. 
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H I had to send forward Companies to complete the road to 
Shebandowan* The men worked at it through the month 

■ of June and half of July as if the Old Gentleman himself 
^ were driving them forward ; dl felt that the sooner it was 

finished the sooner would they be able to make their final 
start for the Red River. Many of lis in youth have in our 
ignorance ridiculed Livy*s story of how Hannibal split tlie 
rocks which hindered the passage of his army by first lighting 
great fires on and around them, and when they had been 
thus made extremely hot sousing them suddenly with cold 
wine. I found that a similar process was commonly em- 
ployed by roadmaking parties in the wild parts of Canada, 
and that this method was most efficacious. There was 

» always ample material at hand in the way of firewood, and 
water was found to answer the purpose quite as effectually 
as wine* I am sure that none of my men would have wasted 
good liquor in the construction of roads, as the great Cartha- 
ginian is said to have done when crossing the Alps ! A con- 
siderable amoimt of " corderoy " work was here and there 
f necessary, and there were many bridges, varying much in 
size, to be cx>nstructed* On all sid^ the work was very 
heavy and incessant and the heat considerable. The mos- 
quitoes, sand-flies and black-flies drew blood freely and 
rendered sleep difficult ; I had provided each man with a 
veil, but after a Uttle while it was difficult to make them use 
it. It came in handy, however, later on for straining the 
Lake of the Woods water, which was densely loaded with 
vegetable matter. Many Canadian prophets of evil — opposed 
to the undertaking — had tried to frighten me with *Hraveller*s 
yams** of the torture we should suffer from these pests. 
They were, I confess, a great source of worry and annoyance, 
but my men made hght of them. Besides the veils, I had 
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also supplied each boat with a can of ** mosquito oil,'' such 
as I had found efficacious when salnuxi filling <m the Cana- 
dian rivers. But the men scorned it for that purpose, thou^ 
they were glad to use it in their lamps later on. Fortun- 
ately it was not an explosive compound. 

Whilst every one was hard at work as long as daylig^it 
lasted in preparing for our embarkation, a depatatioo 
arrived fr<Mn the once great tribe of the Chippewahs or 
Ojibewahs — for Fame spells their names both wa3rs — ^to ask 
me for what purpose I had come to their country and why I 
was making a road through it without having first come to 
terms with them, and soon. The orator of the party, whose 
title was ^' Blackstone," had travelled in a cart the last few 
miles of his journey to meet me, a mode of conveyance he 
had never tried before. The feeling of importance this novel 
position conferred upon him was, however, mingled with 
terror, as all Wood Indians have an instinctive dread of 
horses. Before entering the camp he stopped at a little 
stream to make his toilet. With a small piece of wet soap 
he plastered his black locks into long straight tails, then 
tied a mink skin round them, into which at the back of his 
head he stuck some eagle's feathers and fastened some ermine 
tails all around. His party consisted of a squaw, three 
men and two boys, all of whom were formally introduced 
into my presence. It is not always easy to look strictly 
solemn, though no Indian will ever even smile upon such 
occasions. He made a long speech with all the manner of a 
well-bred EngUsh gentleman and with much impressive 
gesticulation. The gist of what he said lay in the question 
of how much I meant to pay him and his immediate tribe 
as compensation for our invasion of his hereditary hunting 
grounds. It was a very natural question, for I could not but 
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THE INDIANS' GREAT MOTHER 

fed that what we in our superior wisdom were pleased to 
describe as opening up the district meant to him and his 
people the eventual destruction of all the fur-bearing animals 
by the trapping and selling of which these Indians and their 
forebears had supported themselves and their families for 
generations. They expressed themselves as devotedly 
loyal to the " Great Mother," meaning the Queen, and as 
anxious to help us in all possible ways. I told them we were 
so busy at the moment that I could not attend to those 
matters, but that an officer at Fort Francis would be deputed 
to arrange them with him at that station. We parted on 
good terms, and the Chief was kind enough to say that in 
the meantime he hoped we should freely use all the >^ood 
and water we might require along our line of route. I 
ordered the Chief and each man of his party to be supplied 
with a suit of clothes : one and all selected a frock coat of the 
finest doth, such being the garment dearest to all these poor 
simple fellows, although the least suited to their daily mode 
of life. In the course of my North American wanderings I 
have never encountered any Indian tribes without exper- 
iencing a feeling of remo: not only for having robbed them 
of their hunting grounds, but still more for killing them off 
with the fatal poison of whiskey. 

Most of our boats required repairs by the time they had 
reached Shebandowan. To drag them up the roaring rapids 
and over the sharp rocks of the Kaministiguia River until 
they had reached this lake, 800 feet above the level of the 
waters they started from, was a stupendous task for the 
men and a serious trial to the boats. I had to establish a 
sort of dockyard on that lake where all were overhauled, 
duly mended, and fitted with oars, masts and sails. There 
I also re-coopered our barrels of pork, filling up with brine 
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those that had leaked during the very rough hauling they 
had encountered in this first section of the journey. 

Mr. Dawson, an able and hardworking public servant, 
who had been the pioneer of the route we followed from 
Thunder Bay to the Lake of the Woods, did all in his power 
to help forward the expedition. I often pitied him, for his 
work was constant and the assistants sent to him by the 
Minister responsible for the department in the Canadian 
Cabinet were only too often drunkards or incapables ; they 
mostly belonged, in fact, to the class well known in America 
as " loafers," who, when a Uquor bar is handy, spend most of 
their time there. In this case some were the ne'er-do-wed 
friends of poUticians then in oflSce. Upon one occasion I 
met one of these " loafers " at a roadside station. When 
asked the nature of his occupation he said,without hesitation, 
that he had none in particular, his uncle had merely given 
him this billet in order that he might be taken at Govern- 
ment expense to Manitoba, where he had a brother whom 
he wanted to join. 

We had experienced many very heavy thunderstorms 
whilst encamped at Prince Arthur's landing. There is much 
hematite iron in that neighbourhood, and I often wondered 
if its presence exercised any magnetic attraction over the 
electricity with which the heavens in that region seem to be 
specially charged. But during the night of July 15, when 
encamped at Shebandowan, we had a thunderstorm to which 
all the others — and we had had several — were merely boys' 
crackers compared with the firing of a monster gun. Whilst 
it lasted the heavens seemed at times to open and let fall 
great crushing weights of explosives upon the earth beneath, 
which apparently trembled at the shock. Then followed a 
rain the like of which I have never seen even in the Tropics. It 
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' fdl upon us, not in drops but literallyias sheets of water in 
rapid succession. It suddenly began to fall and ended as 
abruptly, I had, a considerable time back, named the 

I following day, July i6, for the final start of our expedition 
for Fort Garry, As is usually the case m such matters, when 
the day drew near my calculations seemed to have been all 
wrong, and few thought I could carry out the announcement I 
made. I rejoiced much when this fearful storm overtook 
that it had not come a day later. It was the thought upper- 
most in my mind as I heard the deafening peals of thunder 
and the splash of the, to me, unprecedented fall of rain which 
followed. To my extreme joy, day broke the following 
morning with all the promise of fine weather. A bright sun 
gladdened aU, and soon dried the clothes of those who had 
suffered most during the rainstorm of the previous evening. 
Looking back to the trying events of our many wet and 
dreary bivouacs, where sleep came only in snatches, the 
misery of such nights is almost swallowed up and forgotten 
in my recollection of the exquisite joy which the bright 
sunny morning, that usually followed, shed on aU 
of us. Even the poor devil who had had to pass the 
n%ht on a muddy bed as best he could without his great- 
coat, soon smiled all over as the rays of a genial sun 
began to warm him. When all around us is thus bright- 
ened, generous hope once more resumes her sway and 
blots out the remembrance of recent misery, A strong 
westerly wind, however, set in with the first rays of 
daylight, and although it driai our clothes^ it raised a big 
sea which broke violently in a heavy surf upon the sandy 
beach of McNeil's Bay. Whilst it l^ted, all embarkations 
had to be suspended. It did not b^in to abate until the sun 
had sunk near the horizon, but as soon as the boats already 
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It uniffl- jsniix jft ^miEssr "'—y^' l i i wn'^iV :ae asnk to be 

isrsi^wii ;i -TTsn zsmsiziKS ir "i:^ 3a«SL 3:Ae^ & pozty of 
Atjvnj. _ir"^Hi£*' vim ^vp ^-ocmmc mfie CTa& sod 

iCiklitr. IjuJZI^. •riLltSL il "^Iii ijViL ^tti^ 

Ir irii in sciinzsc inmeir -voei -w^ visnBi taon " God- 

-s:t--i ' vrm il nir iturr. inii iFOOziea "nifm 5ml amy firam 

tiiir jgiiTH j£ ^:ic--'uii.t:r»i -sm:, imdi sol stcoe m all the 

ifa'ic r*^^"^^ :t I ^^— T^if son. I-ie^ ^i-kfy *^**-^il'^' * *^ 

•1177" -lilt; fr^snim 1LSZ 'ISC "iitai rtsmxiiiK 12 ise llux tiiehke: 

I niilv Tniirjrvrcu tii* ir^ii T.inril ^mcairaes they would 

3it;sc -vrn sTt' vrniiii ii'"^ x rcTs-rjne. 3iiz I was eqoal^ 

:s^sni "iaj: :r ie^ismim-i r-nxTMe. srsncnaffid by tiie best 

inif jnshsc mlrnrr i^TTitry, rjuld coscly overcoaie aD 

Kzdi :csrrfnt*^> Lthxi^! Fsloa. loc is nifn woold do it 

Tie T^oni had 5ei ittit i< n: is^iZy i>s tfbgre towards 

■yr^rrrrg. Tb» w^nziits- -vos Vrg^~L ±e kke so lately 

iZ-ztzTT. TTis z: -"s rth?;: iz.d —•-'sc rLijai >fj.zty. n^ecting 00 

Its ziirr:r-Iiir ?w^::f rite "rej.:ii irc :cz5fr reesoa thebi^ 

zrcrmd irzTziii tl F:r li-e ncciec: iZ w-^s saH and qoieL 

The daj-'s TFcrk vls :v-tr. Smr^ :: s^iy. no bxna of insect 

or thirp cf bird evtr nrcie? fr:ci th^ese northern parts of the 

Canadian forests, azd ther; w«re zo swallows to skim over 

thft laie below and I-end life ro 1:5 cr^it escpaitse of water. 

The whole scene, with 1:5 ricmresqae militanr accessories, 
wa.s for many reasons very irapressive- It brought to my 
mind the stories read in boyhood of how wild bands of 
fi^-ce Norse freebooters set out from some seduded bay 
in quest of plunder and adventure. 

ne great peculiarity of our undertaking struck me forcibly 
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POLITICIANS TRY TO FRIGHTEN US 

at the time : that in an age, justly celebrated for its inven- 
tions and scientific progress, such a mihtary expedition 
should start unaided in any fashion by either the steam 
engine or the electric telegraph. We were to depend exclu- 
sively upon sail and oar to reach our far-off destination, just 
as the Greeks and Romans had been forced to do in their 
foreign campaigns some twenty centuries before. Another 
curious fact was, that upon reaching our destination we 
'should be as far from a telegraph station as Caesar was from 
Rome when he jiunped ashore in Kent with his legions a 
little before the Christian era. 

Several of the French-speaking poUticians and their bigoted 
priests wished us to fail. The newspapers they influenced 
were anxious to frighten us with fanciful accounts of the 
great physical obstacles that lay in our path. They dwelt 
upon the courage of the half-breed enemy, who, it was said, 
sought to lure us on to the destruction that certainly awaited 
us. Possibly these stories may have helped to sell the 
newspapers in which they appeared : they certainly amused 
the brave men it was then my good fortune to command. 
Had the silly people who thus hoped to frighten us under- 
stood the British and Canadian soldiers under my command, 
they would have realized that their one dread was lest Riel 
should bolt without fighting when we neared Fort Garry. 
When news came from that station that he and the other 
murderers, his councillors, " meant business," joy ran freely 
through all ranks. 

Between June i and when our leading companies started 
from Lake Shebandowan, July i6, it had rained upon twenty- 
three days, which was somewhat trying in the midst of our 
preparations. But the fact that those companies did start 
upon the day I had long before named for their departure 
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made glad the hearts of loyal men in Canada, and was taken 
as a good omen by all ranks of the Red River force. 

As this leading detachment pushed oat from shore and 
dipped their oars for the first time in the lake before them, 
they raised the shout, " For Fort Garry," and as it edioed 
round those beautiful shores all ranks for the first time, I 
think, appreciated the reality of the operation before them. 

When the last detachment embarked on August 2, this 
little well-formed brigade covered a distance of 150 miles 
from front to rear. A rather long column I I do not believe 
there were ever hardier or handier soldiers in eveiy way than 
those who constituted it. They were all carefully picked 
and had already become well seasoned by many weeks of 
heavy work. Their wants had been carefully attended to : 
all were well fed and had lived in the open air for the last 
seven or eight weeks. With such men all things are possible. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that I lauded at the 
many warnings of impending misfortunes that " the well- 
informed " hurled at me. I was assured that my column 
should be three times as strong as it was : that Riel and his 
ferocious half-breeds would destroy it on some carefully 
selected portage. In fact, we were warned that the fate of 
General Braddock and his troops awaited us. I doubt 
whether any British force ever began so serious an under- 
taking under blacker prophecies of impending disaster,which 
in some instances seemed meant as threats. It was stoutly 
afl&rmed that we should be devoured by mosquitoes and 
other venomous flies, which drove even the Indians from the 
woods in July, where the heat was then stifling : that the 
Chippewahs would compel us to pay large sums ior going 
through their country, that the passage by their rivers could 
only be made in birch-bark canoes manned by skilled Indians. 
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It seined to me that what annoyed those angry monitors 
most was not that their advice was not followed, but that 
they were not invited either '* to boss the show " or even to 
take any part whatever in its plans or proceedings. When 
it was first talked of, they scoffed at the proposal that any 
British or Militia battalions should be sent in great boats 
over riveiB where none but Indians and the most practised 
voyageurs had previously dared to venture. They said we 
had all gone mad, and that I was the greatest lunatic of the 
lot : that I might be a good soldier, but I was an idiot upon 
all matters connected with canoes and river work. The fact 
that I had been six or seven years in Canada, and had been a 
good deal in the woods, was ignored. In fine, we were looked 
upon as men whom the gods having doomed to destruction 
had first made mad, 

' I may here conveniently describe the crossing of a portage 
by a company. It was the same process in all instances, the 
only difference being in the length of the portage* Some 
were not more than one or two hundred yards in length, 
whilst a few were over a mile. The relative difficulties of 
portages — all other things being equal — are in direct ratio 
to the square of their length* From the description which I 
give of this one operation, the reader will learn the story of 
all, as the work at each portage was alike in character ; 
the one exception being that made by the leading company 
which had hnposed upon it the opening out of all the portages 
and the cutting down and laying the rollers along them. 
The poplar of about sijc or eight inches in diameter made the 
best rollers, as the boats could be hauled most easily over 
their soft and juicy bark. As a rule when each company 
reached a portage the company immediately in front had 
not yet quite cleared away from it* But until aU the stores 
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of the company in possession of the portage had been taken 
across, the newly arrived company was not allowed to b^in 
discharging provisions, etc., etc. This rule was necessaiy 
in order to avoid mixing the stores of the two companies. 
The labour of hauling across our boats and of carrying the 
sacks and barrels of provisions, all ammunition and 
stores contained in each was very great. Some of the 
portages were very rocky, others excessively steep, and some 
of considerable height and very long. As soon as each boat 
was launched into the smooth water above or below the 
portage, as the case might be, its crew reloaded it, and when 
all was ready the men embarked and pulled ofi a little to 
make room for the next boat on the portage. When all the 
boats had been taken across and reloaded, the captain's 
boat pulled away for the next portage, his other boats follow- 
ing as near together as possible. The boats of each company 
kept together throughout, so each company was the small 
integer of the expeditionary force. I usually travelled a 
little ahead with the best guide and " blazed " the remark- 
able trees as I went along to mark the direction that should 
be taken by all behind to lead them to the next portage. 
It was astonishing to see how handy at all boatwork our 
men soon became. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Hear of the Emperor Louis Napoleon's Downfall 

EVERY boat carried a bell-tent for the use of those in 
it. But tents were seldom pitched, as we worked 
daily until sunset, when we landed to cook our evening meal, 
and when it was eaten the time had come for sleep until we 
resumed the oar next morning at daybreak. I cannot 
remember having slept in a tent during the journey except 
for the two nights I spent at Fort Francis and tlie night 
before we occupied Fort Garry. During our long journey 
I was asleep one night upon a short portage. It was pitch 
dark, for the rain poured in torrents. I was very wet, and 
as I dozed with the rain splashing in my face I heard the 
sound of a paddle in the water close by. I jumped up, 
feeling certain it was my weekly post canoe, and so it was. 
A lanthora was Ut by my good friend and A.D*C., young 
Fred Denison, of the Governor-General's bodyguard, who 
was soon busily employed in opening the sealed letter-bag. 
The latest telegram contained the starthng news tliat the 
French army had been destroyed or taken prisoners at 
Sedan, and that the Emperor Louis Napoleon had surren- 
dered and was a prisoner in the German camp, I trans^ 
lated the telegram into French for the voyageurs about me, 
but they refused to believe it. They could not realize that 
the land of their proud^t and most cherished traditions 
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oonld be tfaas famnUed in the dost and stmck down from the 
hi^ position it had i^evioosly held amongst nations. They 
had been brought xsp in the faith that the French weie the 
greatest pec^de in Enrope. Their hcmest, if sentimental, love 
for ^' La BeDe France " was most toaching, and raised them 
much in my esteem. Well, indeed, mi^t some modem 
psalmist who had witnessed that carious scene in the wilds 
of the Canadian forest have recorded how those brave and 
feeling voyagem^, as they laid themsdves down that ni^t, 
wept as they thought of the fcMiner greatness of the land (rf 
their forefathers and realized its then fallen and forlun 
state. 

Before leaving Montreal for Lake Superior, I received 
this td^ram from home. " Remember Butler, 69th Regi- 
ment." I had made that officer's acquaintance when his 
battalion was quartered at Montreal in the following way. 
Every summer some half-dozen r^imental officers were 
employed on a military survey of the frontier between 
Canada and the United States. With a view to obtain good 
men for this special service a general order was published 
each year, that officers wishing to be so employed should 
send me specimens of their military sketches. Amongst the 
applicants in 1868 was Lieutenant, now General, Sir William 
Butler. When he came to see me on this business, I was 
much struck with the bright deamess of his intelligence 
and with his all-round intellectual superiority to the general 
run of our officers. I inquired about him from those who 
knew him well, and ascertained that he was not only by far 
the deverest man in his battalion, but was well known 
generally for his energy and varied talents. Unable to 
employ him on this survey, I made a note of his name in case 
^ should ever require the services of an officer who was 
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evidently a good active talented and trustworthy man. 
I had long been in the habit of keeping a list of the best and 
ablest soldiers I knew, and was always on the look-out for 
those who could safely be entrusted with any special military 
piece of work* Butler struck me as being just such a man, 
so his name had been duly recorded upon it. This telegram 
did not therefore come from one of whom I knew nothing* 
When on my way to Thunder Bay he overtook me at 
Toronto. Up to that time the only information we had 
received from the Red River territory had come from un- 
reliable sources. It came either from disloyal French- 
speaking priests, who had their own objects to serve, or 
from Hudson Bay officials, who wrote in terror of their lives, 
and in a trading sense only, and lastly from the over-awed 
loyal minority, who feared to speak theh minds openly, 
dreading the consequences of any bold expression of opinion. 
Lieutenant Butler was just the man I wanted to go round 
through the United States to the Red River for the purpose 
of finding out how matters really stood there, and then to 
come and meet me when I had made about half the distance 
to Fort Garry. At Toronto I gave him a brief outline of 
my plans, and told him the date I calculated upon for 
reaching Fort Francis at the mouth of the Red River, where 
it falls into Lake Winnipeg, and lastly, the day upon which 
I hoped to afrive at Fort Garry* I explained that I wanted 
an able soldier, whom I could trust impUcitly, to go vi^ the 
United States to the Red River Settlement to judge for him- 
self as to the condition of affairs there. I said I required 
information as to what this half-breed rising meant ? Who 
were at the bottom of it ? Was Riel a puppet in the hands 
of others, and what were the grievances — if any — of those 
with wliom he acted ? and so forth. Knowing tlie time of 
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«•' 4in«»Jif xnival, he was to meet me in the neighbourhood 

^ ^-^ yrtncis upon the date I told him I hoped to reach it. 

;7^ 7,*« Tvr oonmiission, that required so many rare 

xikUiTK^ ^'-^'^^ ^^'^ after his own heart, and he was just the 

^ggg^ u zszry it out admirably. We parted at Toronto, both 

Xtuini xtr the same destination but by different routes. 

-^ ;*rrniJ out his instructions in the most satisfactory way, 

rti^ »^ 2De in the middle of the great wild forest at the place 

,ij»£ iivai the date I had arranged with him. What a 

vittXYt ii is to have able and determined men to deal with ! 

<Ufi :t «> not easy to find men of Sir William Butler's genius. 

^fctfv Are not available at every season, nor do they grow 

^ <^rn' bush. Since then we have been comrades in many 

4A5^>iitions, and I am proud to reckon him amongst my 

>^$j and most loyal friends. In genius and in inventive 

-x''*^* as it can be employed in all the various phases of war, 

Jk^ t second to none of the able soldiers who have been my 

{^^^xiiis and associates throughout a long and varied military 

OJUwr. Even amongst them, his great imaginative faculty — 

;hAt quality so rare, so much above the other gifts, required 

l^,-^ excellence in military leaders — marked him out pre- 

<«ainently. It is to the apparent want of that imcommon 

gift on the part of commanders, more than to any lack of 

numbers or of guns or of horses, that we must often look for 

llie inordinate prolongation of our wars. It is imagination, 

educated by practical experience in war, that enables the 

commander to foresee what his enemy will do under the 

larcumstances which any change of poUcy may rapidly 

jjevelop, so that he, the commander, may be ready promptly 

0d effectively to checkmate him. 

Before starting for Thunder Bay I had sent a proclamation 
to Fort Garry addressed to the inhabitants of the adjoining 
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MESSAGE TO PROTESTANT BISHOP 

settlement telling them the objects of my expedition, and 
calling upon all loyal subjects of Queen Victoria to assist me 
in their accomphshment. I sent a covering letter with the 
copy forwarded to the Hudson Bay Company's officer at 
Fort Garry; in which I begged he would do his utmost to 
finish with all speed the road which some time before had 
been begun from the north-west angle of the Lake of the 
Woods to his station. I had no intention of using it, but 
I wished Riel to believe that I meant to do so, in order that 
he might look for me in that locality and not by the Winnipeg 
River and Fort Alexander route which I had settled in my 
own mind to follow. This ruse had the desired effect, for I 
leamt at Fort Francis that he had sent a party of half-breeds 
to a spot near where that road reached the Lake of the 
W'oods, 

Before leaving Prince Arthur's Landing, I had despatched 
a loyal and trustworthy half-breed to the Red River Settle- 
ment vi4 that unfinished road* His orders were to meet 
me at Fort Francis on July 31 with the latest news of the 
rebel doings. He carried out this dangerous mission most 
successfully, and met me as arranged. He had left his home 
near the Lower Fort on the Red River on July 20, bringing 
me letters from our Prot^tant Bishop there with valuable 
infarmation as to suppUes and as to the rebel proceedings, 
He said every one in the settlement lived in a state of abject 
dread. The Enghsli and French mutually distrusted each 
other, and both feared the Indians, whose loyalty had been 
shaken by RieFs conduct. But all the messages I received 
ended with the same earnest appeal that I should push on as 
quickly as possible, for no one could say what a day might 
bring forth. 

Under the influence of the French party in Parliament 
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the Canadian Government had recently passed a Bill which 
practically conceded aD the half-breeds in the Red River had 
demanded. This BiU was settled with the French Bishop 
from Fort Garry, who had gcme to Ottawa for that purpose. 

He strove his utmost to obtain an indemnity for his friend 
Rid that would have screened him from all punishment for 
his rebellion, for having robbed the loyal party on the Red 
River, and for his cruel and deliberate murder of Mr. Scott. 
This scheming prelate had assured Rid that if he would be 
guided by him — the Bishop — he need have no fear of punish- 
ment for his crimes, as his influence at Ottawa was so power- 
ful that he would certainly be able to secure him from all 
l^gal prosecutions. But he failed to accomplish this part 
of his scheme, and was consequently much alarmed lest 
his friend. Rid the murderer, should upset the project by 
some attempt at resistance. 

The important news I recdved at Fort Francis from 
Lieutenant William Butler was that Rid was in a perplexed 
state of mind, not knowing how far he could trust his 
intriguing Bishop. When his fear of the scaifold was some- 
what allayed by the promised amnesty, he talked very big 
of coming out to wdcome me to the Red River, and hand 
over to me the government of the country. His hesitation 
at this moment lost him the goodwill and support of many a 
French half-breed and would-be rebel. But he still talked 
big at times, and he published prodamations in his own 
name as if he were the imdisputed ruler of the territory. 

At Fort Francis I learned, as I had expected, that there was 

no possibility of my being able to use the road between the 

north-west comer of the Lake of the Woods and Fort Garry. 

I had therefore no other resource but to continue my advance 

vater. I should consequently have to face the much 
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feared rapids of the Winnipeg Riva-, which connects the 
great lake of that name with the Lake of the Woods. This 
was the most dangerous part of our journey, and wldch I 
most dreaded. 

In crossing the Lake of the Woods we came in for stonny 
weather, and the waves were high at times, when white 
horses broke into drifting spray* It is much crowded with 
islands, and as no good map had ever been made of it many 
of OUT companies lost their way. My boat, as usual^ was 
some distance in front, and I went astray several times in 
long reaches from which there was no outlet but that by 
which I had entered them. This was very annoying, and 
the romantic scenery of trees and rocks, of earth and water^ 
in all their varied and picturesque combinations, did not 
soothe my annoyance at the delays thus occasioned. And 
yet as I now think of those brightly beautiful and wooded 
inlets, of their great stretches of yellow sand, of their many 
steep and pink-tinted cliffs and Uchen-covered rocks, often 
pictured as it were in a looking glass upon the lake below, I 
long at times to revisit those beautiful scenes ; to he upon 
their deep, tufted moss and think of an eventful life, and 
dream of the might have been. 

When I passed there silence reigned supreme. The dip 
of the paddle at regular intervals and the occasional weird 
whistle of the loon were the only soimds we heard. There, 
ind^d, at that time, the man wearied of hfe's mockeries 
might revel in the exquisite sensation of being alone and far 
away from the noisy and vulgar whirl of civilization* 

The great water-basin of which this Lake of the Woods 
is an important feature, drains into Lake Winnipeg by the 
splendid river of that name. That river bursts from the 
former lake by several rocky channels, and rushing and 
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roaring as it tumbles into a great seething basin bdow, 

re-unites there. These channels form several small but 

extremely picturesque little islands, upon one of which 

stands the Hudson Bay Post of Rat Portage, It consists 

; a few log houses surrounded by liigh wooden palisades. 

a sweet spot amidst the spray and roaring noise of the 

bty river rushing by it. 

it a strange and lonely existence is led by the few white 

a at these isolated posts I Most of them were of North 

tish origin » a large proportion coming from the Orkney 

ds. Honest, hard-working men inured from childhood 

i rough mode of life, they made excellent serv^ants for the 

son Bay G}mpany in their distant possessions. The 

t come to the top and become eventually leading men 

the (xxnpany^s business, many growing rich, some of them 

tremdy wealthy- The gentleman in charge at Rat Portage 

was a half-breed married to a squaw and had been tliere for 

thirteen years. He was well educated, had read much, and 

could talk pleasantly of what he knew. 

I took a great interest in the Company's affairs at that 
time, and during my short halt under his hospitable roof I 
learnt much regarding their dealings with the Indians. No 
promise made to them is ever broken in the smallest par- 
ticular, a fact which I hope may have taught them a good 
lesson, and which had certainly enabled the Company to 
trade successfully with them for the last two centuries. 
Each post was a little centre of Christianity, and although 
no attempt at proselytism was made, the Gospel virtues of 
truth and honest dealing between man and man were taught 
by example. I invariably looked over the books possessed 
by those in charge of these posts. There was always a 
Bible, a Shakespeare and a few of Sir Walter Scott's novels. 
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THE INDIANS VERY CONSERVATIVE 

But, oh I how dreary must have been their winters, cut off 
from all communication with civilization, and with very little 
to occupy either mind or body. 

It was curious to examine the articles sent to such posts 
for barter with the Indians. The latter are very conser- 
vative by instinct. If they have become accustomed to an 
article of a certain size, shape or colour, these sons of 
Hiawatha will buy no other. For many generations they 
had bought long swallow-tailed coats of fine blue cloth with 
brass buttons, and would not look at any other pattern. In 
this neighbourhood there was practically no game, so the 
Indians lived upon fish. Sturgeon in great quantity 
abounded in the Lake of the Woods, and was excellent 
eating. 

The country we had passed through between Thimder Bay 
and Fort Francis was a wild rocky desert, but covered 
wherever the pine can grow with poor stunted trees. There 
was very little soil anywhere, seldom enough to hold a 
tent-peg, but I was never in any country that supplied the 
traveller with a more comfortable bivouac. With a blanket 
wrapped round the body, it was easy to sleep soundly on the 
deep, soft, and springy moss that abounded everywhere. 
It was indeed a rare thing to see a tent pitched on any 
portage between Thunder Bay and Fort Garry. At the 
former place we had come in for a rich crop of wild rasp- 
berries, and during our subsequent journey the blueberries 
made a good dessert to the Company's mess of salt pork and 
biscuit. 

During the journey to Fort Francis we seldom had a 
favourable wind, and had consequently to depend entirely 
upon our oars. The easterly breeze that would have helped 
us on many a lake and river would, however, have brought 
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more rain, of which we akeady had an ample sappty. 
Though we had very wet bivouacs we alwa}^ had good fires, 
for there was plenty of wood to bum everywhere, and the 
soldier knows what that means to him when in the fidd. 
Our daily routine was : " Reveille " at the first streak of 
daylight, often before it. This was alwas^s followed by the 
shout of " Fort Garry," the shibboleth of our expedition. 
If any tents had been pitched they were struck at once, and 
stowed away in the boats. All hands were soon hard at 
work vnth their oars, and this continued until about 8 a-m., 
when there was an hour's halt for break^t. At i p.m. we 
halted for another hour for dinner, and about 6 or 7 pjn. 
the day's work came to an end. In about a week all became 
expert in the art of making a good fire and in cooking 
rapidly. It was surprising how quickly our soldiers became 
handy at all kinds of forest work. But their appearance 
would have horrified any home service Adjutant. Their 
clothes generally were much torn, and some were very 
ragged from the loads all ranks carried on their backs ; the 
seats of their trousers were in a disastrous condition, the 
best of them being patched with the rough sacking of the 
empty biscuit sacks, and the hands, arms, faces and necks 
of men and ofl&cers were as brown as those of the darkest 
coloured Ojibbewah. When bathing all ranks presented a 
magpie appearance, with head, neck and hands nearly black, 
in marked contrast with the white skin of their bodies. 

No one ever fell sick. I was asked to have our senior 
doctor promoted when the expedition came to an end, but 
refused, because he had had nothing to do, there never 
having been any sick for him to cure. 
* How can I do justice to the cheery pluck, endurance and 
good humour of the rank and file of that brigade ? They 
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had bad much to bear wiUi during the journey, but the 
greatest disappointment was that of having had no fight 
at the end of it. They bore it with resignation, but it was 
a galhng disappointment, for all ranks were keenly anxious 
to pitch into those cruel half-breed rebels, and longed to hang 
Riel on the spot where he had murdered the unoffending 
Mr, Scott. 

Of what an adaptable nature is the British and Colonial 
officer t He throws so much energy into whatever really 
hard work he may have to do that somehow or other he gets 
through the most difficult and compUcated jobs with credit, 
owing mainly J I think, to his deep sense of pubUc duty and of 
what, as a gentleman, he feels he owes to the State. His train- 
ing, his field sports and usual amusements, fit him to lead 
our men better than any other class could do. When there is 
hard work to be done all those good qualities appear which 
make him the best man to lead others. During this expedi- 
tion our officers carried barrels of pork and other loads as 
their men did over the portages. There was the truest com- 
radeship between them and their men, whilst discipline, as 
we understand that high virtue, was strictly maintained. 

At Rat Portage I received further letters from our English 
bishop m the Red River Settlement, giving me the latest 
news from that place. He and the English-speaking people 
there had also sent me what I stood most in need of^ I mean 
really good and rehable guides. Without their help I must 
have lost many men in descending the Winnipeg, that most 
difficult and dangerous of Canadian riveis. They came 
under the conomand of the Rev. Mr, Gardner, an English 
clergyman, and their arrival was an outward and visible 
proof that there did exist in that far-off settlement an active 
party of loyal men. Of course^ I eagerly questioned these 
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THE QUALITY OF OUR SOLDIERS 

commi^ion. His is the fault, and he is not fit to com- 
and British soldiers. If he were "the right sort," 
is men would never fail him ; if he knew his work and 
ad properly trained and taught those under him, he 
luould not have to complain of them in any hour of trial, 
I found it to be the common idea all along the route we 
veiled from Toronto to Fort Garry, that our men and 
officers could not carry loads over portages, nor perform any 
arduous labour. But I know also that we left behind us, 
upon the minds of all who saw us at work upon any of the 
many portages we crossed, a very diflerent impression. 
When I refer to the manly virtue of the British soldier, of 
course I include the splendid soldiers of Canada under that 
general designation. Indeed, in some respects they are 
better than our Regulars, for, owing to their colonial bring- 
ing'tip, they have more initiative, and are more self-reUant. 
I had calculated that each Company would take ten days 
from Rat Portage to Fort Alexander, which is near the mouth 
of the Winnipeg River, and below all its thirty falls and 
rapids. The difference in level between these two places is 
340 feet» and the distance some 160 miles. When, therefore, 
the party from the Red River Settlement assured me it 
would take double that time I was much put out, I had 
long fixed upon August 23 as the date upon which I should 
each Fort Garry, but if these practised voyageurs were 
correct I should not be there until September 2 at earliest. 
But I hoped they had erred in their estimate from not 
knowng what the men of ray Brigade could do, Ttiis was 
a serious matter, as the Regular troops had to get back to 
Montreal over the same route before the frost set in on the 
Height of Land which forms the water-shed between the 
Red River and Thunder Bay* _^ 
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tasEUXj. W^ bid coe or two boexs vrDdoed, but ao life 
va£ ki^ The pufiaszrifafe f^^jiwnwii ai danger is ahnjs 
ao agr«2Lbifc cqyryryy. bst the e&thiaHing tHjglil of 
ittUK yacr XTfiil csiKXr or boat bocDd mider yon, as it vae» 
dr/wn a $u^ indzzK oi vildh' roshiz^ vaxos intD vial looks 
like a buOiDe. steaming carMrop 09 bnhHrng and CMHifiisrd 
«-atex5, ezoE9E9(fe most oi the otber znaddadDg delights that 
man can dream oL Eadi man strains ior his life at oar or 
paddk, for do stoerage-vay can be kept iqpoo your boat 
tmless it be made to ran quicker tlian the water. AD 
depends apoo the ner\*e and skill of the bowsman and steenr 
man, m-fao take yon skiliully throog}i the oatcxopping nxks 
aioimd you. But the acme of excitement is of short 
duration^ and the pace is too quick to admit of self-^zamina- 
tion. No words can describe the rapid change of sensation 
when the boat jumps through the last narrow and perhaps 
twisted passage between rocks, into an eddy of the slack 
water below ! You had — perhaps unknowingly — held j^oor 
breathy whilst every ner\'e was nigh to breaking point, duimg 
tlie moments of supreme danger ; but in a few seconds of 
time afterwards a long breath of relief comes that enables 
you to say, " Thank God ! " with all heartfelt sincerity. 

I made the descent of the Winnip^ River in a birch-bark 
canoe manned by Irroquois Indians, the most daring and 
skilful of Canadian voyageurs. The Slave Falls is one of the 
most beautifully impressive pieces of water in that rapidly 
runiiing river. The portage by which travellers descending 
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this river take their canoes round these falls begins some 
few hundred yards above them, and is reached without 
danger. But to my horror the guide took my canoe into 
midstream, where the current runs down a considerable 
decline at a most exciting pace. My first wild notion was 
that he had mistaken these falls for some others, and that 
nothing then could save us* I sat motionless, speechless 
and awe-stricken as we raced along the last and swiftest 
decline into the column of mist and spray, which rising from 
below seemed to mark the point where the water jumped 
from the edge of the falls mto the steaming frothing jumble 
of bubbling foam and boisterous waters bdow* My bows- 
man was a portiy Irroquois whom I did not like much, but 
he had a jowl that bespoke courageous determination to a 
remarkable degree. As he dipped his broad paddle far out 
into the stream upon one side to draw the canoe hard over 
after it, he had, like most Indians when excited, thrown off 
his hat, and as his long straight black hau- flew back behind 
his neck and shoulders, I saw his face dearly- It w^ 
Plough* His lips were dosely pressed together, and there 
was an unmistakable expression of satisfied determination, 
of a^ured triumph, about him that said without words, " All 
is well." In less time than it has taken to write this> the 
bow turned sharp in towards the shore, and the cajioe was 
in fairly slack water, where two of the crew jumping out held 
her secure. My bowsman, throwing his broad paddle into 
the air and catching it again, gave a shout of victory, and all 
the crew burst out into hilarious and triumphant laughter* 
Nothing could have saved us from destruction had that 
paddle broken when he held on to it in the curroit— as if it 
were a fixed iron pillar — to draw the canoe*s head in towards 
shore. Nothing please or satisfies these Irroquois more 
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than such trials of strength, such victories over dangerous 
water, which is truly their element. I suppose that by this 
time the tribe exists no longer as the most daring and skilful 
of men in all river navigation. The enervating effect of civi- 
lization and whiskey upon even the best of uneducated races 
soon robs them of courage and of all other manly virtues. 

I reached Fort Alexander on August i8, and by the 20th 
all the r^ulars of the brigade had assembled there. There 
was not a sick or ailing man amongst them. AU looked the 
picture of health and of soldierlike bearing, though heavy 
rain had given them wet bivouacs thirteen out of those 
twenty days in August. 

The news from Fort Garry was that Rid had called his 
followers together, and that 600 of them had answered the 
sununons. He had endeavoured to organize them to resist 
us, but he was not able to imbue them with any fighting 
ardour. He was still much troubled in mind about an 
amnesty, but the Ottawa Government dared not grant it, 
and even if they had, I assume that the Governor, Lord 
Lisgar, would not have sanctioned any such outrageous 
proceeding. As in all previous correspondence, the loyal 
inhabitants besought me to advance without delay. On 
the whole, the general tenor of the news indicated that Riel 
would fight. That cheered our men's hearts. We waited 
until the following afternoon, Sunday, August 21, in the 
hope that the two leading companies of militia might arrive 
in time to go on with us to Fort Garry. I was most anxious 
to have some of them with me when I attacked Riel, should 
he decide to fight, but I confess I did not believe that either 
he or his followers would dare to do so. 

The afternoon of Sunday, August 21, was very fine when 
our little fleet of fifty boats, manned by regular soldiers, set 
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sail for the mouth of the Red River. We halted for the 
flight in a lovely and wdl-wooded bay on Lake Winnipeg, 
our boats drawn up in dose order upon its sandy shore. 
What an interestmg picture our bivouac was when viewed 
from the high bank where I established myself for the night I 
Our fires Ut up the evening sky, and the temperature was 
that of a summer evening in the south of Europe, The next 
morning we steered for the mouth of the Red River, where 
it joins Lake Winnipeg.* That lake is often very stormy and 
its great waves detained the leading companies of militia, 
and prevented them, to my r^ret, from entering Fort Garry 
with me. As we neared the Red River I was struck with the 
great contrast between its scenery and the rich beauty of 
the land and water we had just left behind us. Not a tree 
was to be seen, only great alluvial flats covered with reeds 
and rush^j from whose recesses the wild-duck in vast 
numbers quacked out a loud greeting as we passed. We 
landed for dinner at a small Indian encampment. Its 
inhabitants fired their guns to do us honour, and a few 
presents to their chief soon converted them into helpful 
friends. They manned a small canoe which started with a 
half-breed for the lower or Stone Fort on the river and 
carried messages from me to the Hudson Bay officer in 
charge there* I had been overtaken on the Winnipeg River 
by Mr. Smith , now Lord Strathcona, who was then the 
Governor of the Hudson Bay Company. From him I 
received every possible help. Indeed, it was by his orders 
that all his Company^s oflficials assisted us from first to last 

" To give my reader an idea of its size I would remark that 
its area is about 9,000 square miles and that it drains some 400,000 
squfire miles of country. It is very shallow, howev^, having only 
an average depth of from six to eight feet* It is said to h^ filling up. 
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to the best of their ability. His word was law in tiiose 
r^ons. The garrison of two battalions that I left bdiind 
at Fort Garry when I started upon my return joumqr to 
Montreal, owed much of their comfort during the fcdlowing 
long winter months to his kindness. He did all he could to 
provide for their wants. 

' Dinner over, we rowed in three lines of boats up the river, 
our 6-pounder gims in the leading line, and all men ready 
for action at any moment. We had the wind against us, so 
we did not reach the Lower Fort that evening as I had hoped. 

Upon landing for the night, the chief of the Swampy 
Indians, who inhabit that locaUty, paid me a " visit of cere- 
mony." He knew we had started from Lake Superior, but 
no further news of us had lately reached the Settlement. 
Until he had seen our boats coming round the river bend 
he was not aware that even our leading detachment had 
reached Fort Alexander. The Hudson Bay officer from the 
Lower Fort, who arrived in the middle of the night, corro- 
borated this statement. He reported that the Fort Garry 
people did not expect us so soon, and beyond the fact that 
some of our boats had been seen by Indians on the Lake of 
the Woods, our doings and whereabouts were unknown to 
them. 

We reached the Lower Fort next morning, August 23, for 
breakfast, our advance having had much of the triumphal 
procession about it. As we neared it, the people tiuned out 
and cheered us heartily. All the churches below Fort 
Garry were then Protestant, and their bells now rang out a 
joyful greeting. As we passed the Indian camps, the occu- 
pants of every wigwam came bounding out to fire a salute 
in honour of the Great Queen's soldiers. When we reached 
the Stone Fort, the Union Jack was run up by the servants 
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of the Hudson Bay Company, and as I landed joy was 
written on the face of everyone. All loyal men had suffered 
much at the hands of Riel, and terror had seized upon them. 
His murder of Mr, Scott had had the effect he desired upon 
the loyal section of the community* for each man in it 
believed that his life also might be sacrificed at any moment, 
and remained quiet in consequence. 

By discharging aU my surplus stores at the Stone Fort, I 
lightened our boats considerably. I took possession of all 
the carts and ponies I could find, and thus mounted a 
number of the Royal Rifles^ who marched on both banks of 
the river to cover the advance upon Fort Gany next day, 
and protect our boats from surprise. Unhappily, the wind 
was against us all day, so our progress with oars alone and 
against the current was very slow. To my extreme regret 
I was unable to reach Kiel's headquarters before darkness 
set in* and had to bivouac for the night within sbc miles of 
them. All ranks were much cheered by the ** shave " that 
ran like wildfire from boat to boat that night, that we were 
to have a fight next morning. But heavy rain with all its 
depre^ing effects at such a moment, came pouring down upon 
us soon after nightfdl. We had looked forward to at least 
a pretty httle field day when our line of skirmishers should 
enclose Fort Garry and its rebel garrison, as in a net. But 
by early dawn next morning the whole country^ far and 
near, was a sea of deep and clinging mud. There was then 
nothing approaching a road in the whole territory, so I had 
to for^o all pomp and circumstance of war in my final 
advance and had once more to take to our boats and the 
dreary oar> We were al! wet through, veiy cold and 
extremely cross and hungry* A cup of hot tea and a biscuit 
swallowed quickly for breakfast, and all were ^ain at the 
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oar by 6 a.m., August 24, 1870. The rain poured "in 
buckets" upon us, and at places the country was under 
water. As we neared the cathedral of the English bishop, 
the Union Jack was loosed from its steeple as an evidence 
to all people that the rebel rule had ceased and that our 
Queen's authority was once more paramount there. 

I landed at Point Douglas, only two miles from Fort 
Garry, by road, but six by the river, which there makes a 
wide bend. A few carts were seized, into which tools and 
ammunition were transferred, and to two of which the trails 
of our two small field-pieces were fastened and thus dragged 
along. The messengers I had sent the previous night into 
the village round Fort Garry met me here with the assurance 
that Rid and his gang were still there awaiting anxiousfy 
the arrival of Bishop Tach6, who was hourly expected. It 
was confidently asserted that he meant to fight. He had 
just distributed ammunition — stolen from the Hudson Bay 
Company's stores — ^amongst his followers, had had the fort 
guns loaded, and had closed the gates. I subsequently 
learned that he and his henchman, a common fellow named 
Donoghue, had started from Fort Garry during the night to 
find out where I was and what I was about. But the very 
heavy rain they encountered was too much for them, and 
being afraid of capture by our outposts in the dark, they had 
gone back to the fort as wise as they had left it. 

Our march, though short, was very trying from the heavy 
rain and the deep mud we had to plough through. But as 
all the people we met assured the men we should have a fight, 
these small and disagreeable drawbacks were ignored. 

Fort Garry stands upon the left bank of the Red River, 
where the Assiniboine falls into it. The fort itself is a high 
stone-walled square enclosure, with a large circular towei 
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at each of its four comers. The village of Winnipeg^ — 
mostly of wooden houses — was nearly half a mile to the 
north of the fort, and south of it, at about a couple of 
hundred yards distance, was a boat bridge over the Assini- 
lx>ine. My object therefore was by circling round west of 
the fort to obtain possession of that bridge, or at least to 
command it with my fire. I should then have Riel and 
company in the right angle inclosed between the two rivers. 
Our skirmishers in their advance captured a few of RieFs 




rORT QAKBT 



$o-called councillors, who were bolting in buggies and other 
means of conveyance. 

As I watched the muzzles of the fort guns, I conies that 
I hoped each moment to see a flash and to hear a round shot 
rush by me. I knew they had no shells, and that they did 
not know how to use them if they had had any. But in the 
rain, and in the thick atmosphere when the rain ceased for a 
little, it was difficult to see, even through our glasses, if there 
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were men at the guns or not I sent a few oflteecs who had 
obtained ponies nmnd the fort to see what was going on in 
rear of it. They soon retomed with the news that Rid had 
bcdted, and that the fort gates were open. It was a sad 
disappointment to all ranks. Personally I was ^ad tiiat 
Rid did not come ont and soirender, ashe at one time said 
he would, for I conld not then have hanged him as I mj^t 
have dime had I taken him prisoner when in arms against 
his sovereign* But though we did not catdi the fdlow, we 
had successful^ carried out the task that was given us. My 
chief regret was, that neither of the two militia battalions 
with me had been able to be in at the finish . Every message 
received from the Red River had urged me to press fcMTwaid 
with an q)eed, as no one could predict what a day lost mig^t 
bring forth, and I fdt bound to do so. But knowing how 
gallantly and how hard those two militia battalions had 
worked to get to Fort Garry, I was indeed truly sorry for the 
disappointment they experienced. 

I We dragged out some of the guns in Fort Garry, upon 
which Rid had relied so much, and with them fired a Rayzl 
Salute when the Union Jack was run up the flagstaff. Fran 
it had hung for months before the rebd flag that had been 
worked by the nuns of the convent attached to Bishop 
Tach6*s cathedral, and presented by them to Rid. 

Neither he nor his friends had expected us so early, in 
fact he had only bolted when news was suddenly brought 
to him that our skirmishers were in sight. His break^t was 
still on the table, and the dothes and arms of himself and 
party were scattered about his room when we entered it, 
showing the suddenness and haste of his flight. 

I subsequently ascertained that he and his Irish colleague 
had some difficulty in escaping. They knew that if they 
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iell into the hands of the loyal settlers they might expect a 
short shrift. They consequently hurried off as quickly 
from the fort as they could when our troops came in sight* 
They soon cross^ the Red River, feeling it v : safer to have 
it between them and those who sought to bring them to 
justice. They hurried on until dark, when they bivouacked 
for the night. Next morning they found themselves witliout 
horses, those they had stolen the day before havmg strayed 
off during the night* There were but few farms near on 
their bank of the river, hence to obtain food they were com* 
pelled to cross to the other side* They could find no boat, 

ft so proceeded to pull down a snake fence to make a raft. 

' Having no ropes to fasten the rails together, Donoghue was 
obliged to sacrifice for this purpose the trousers he had lately 

» stolen in Fort Garry. Having safely crossed the river, the 
farmer whose fence they had pulled down compelled them 
to pay well for the damage they had done. Shortly after- 
wards they reached the frontier town of Pembina, in the 
^ United States territory, in a forlorn condition, without shoes 
and with sore and swollen feet. Finding he did not there 
meet with the cordial reception he had expected from the 
American citizens, he went to a village some fifty miles to 
the westward, to which he bad previously sent the best of 
his plunder. He evidently found the game of rebeUion an 
interesting and profitable occupation, for, some fourteen 
years afterwards, he embarked in another similar revolt. 
He was less fortunate in his second effort^ as he was taken 
prisoner and duly hanged* No murderer ever better 
deserved his fate, 
■ Having made arrangements for housing the two militia 
battalions in Fort Garry for the winter, I sent off between 
August 29 and September 3, the battaUon of the Royal Rifl^ 
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and the detachments of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers 
to Montreal by the same route we had come by. The two 
militia battalions remained in Fort Garry all the ensuing 
winter. The Royal Rifles embarked for England that autumn, 
and are therefore the last r^ular troops that have served in 
the beautiful and loyal provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
Raised originally in North America for service against the 
French and Indians, it was but fitting that a battalion of 
this far-famed and historic regiment should have been the 
last of our Regular Forces to serve in the grand and lovely 
valley of the St. Lawrence. I wonder when we shall again 
have any of our British regiments there ? Withdrawn solely 
for economical reasons, they may yet return when our 
Imperial position in the world is better understood and ap- 
preciated by the nation than it was by our Ministers in 1870. 

As a military undertaking, the Red River Expedition was 
peculiar in many ways. I believe it was the cheapest (Opera- 
tion we have ever carried out, when what was accomplished 
is fairly weighed and considered. The total expense was 
under ;f 100,000. For that sum about 1,400 men were sent 
by rail and steamer some 52 miles and then in canoes and 
boats for 600 miles through a wilderness of rivers, lakes, for- 
ests and rocks, where, as no food was to be obtained, every- 
thing required had to be taken with us and transported on 
the soldiers* backs over difl&cult portages for many miles. 

I attribute this economic result chiefly to the fact that 
it was planned and organized far away from all War Office 
influence and meddling, and that an able general on the 
spot — the Hon. James Lindsay, then Commanding in Canada 
— ^was allowed a free hand in all that concerned its efficiency. 
The Cabinet and Parliamentary element in the War Office, 
that has marred so many a good military scheme, had, I may 
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' say, little or nothing to do with it from first to last. When 
mU civilian Secretaries of State for War cease from troubling 
in war aflairs ? 

Whilst we were thus busy in forcing our way through and 
over great natural obstacles to the Red River Settlement 
to put down an insignificant rebellion, a great war between 
t wo powerful European nations raged in France. In England , 
as elsewhere throughout the civihzed world, aU thoughts 
were bent upon its startling events. Would the French 
Imperial Guard once more strut as conquerors tlirough 
Prussian cities ? or was Von Moltke to dictate terms to a 
French Government from his camp in the Champs Elysees ? 
Those were the subjects which then absorbed public interest 
IB every land- No one even at home paid much, if any, 
attention to our proceedings in a territory whose great rivers 
and forests were unknown to them even by name. Our 
home press was naturally absorbed in a deep consideration 
of the great military and political problems this Franco- 
German war had revived. None had room in their columns 
for any consideration or discussion of far-off prairie affairs. 
There was no one in authority to say even " Well done I " to 
the men whose daring, high military spirit and unsurpassed 
endurance I have endeavoured to describe. But all of us 
had something far better than any honours or decorations 
could have given — I mean the satisfaction of knowing that 
under difficult and trying drcumstances all had done their 
duty to the best of their abiUty. 
I So ended this Red River Expedition sent by the Govern- 
^kient of Canada to put down Riel's rebeUion and restore 
l^jUlir in what is now the splendid province of Winnip^. 
" As far as fighting is concerned, it was a bloodless campaign, 
^nd although great physical difficulties were encountered 
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and manfully overcome by the troops employed, not a life 
had been lost. 

All ranks, both of the R^olar and Militia Troops em- 
ployed, wodced as hard as galley slaves throag^Knit this 
expedition, and they did so cheerfully and inteUigenfty. 
All were better soldiers, and would, in civil life, be able to 
earn their bread to better advantage than when they 
had landed on the shores of Thunder Bay. Eveqr 
man's heart had been in this novel enterprise, for all 
had been taken into their leader's confidence ; no attempt 
had been made to conceal, or even to minimise^ the serious 
obstacles that lay in their path, and they showed thdr 
appreciation of this confidence, not only by the amount of 
work they got through, but by the cheery manner in wfaicfa 
they did it. I can draw no distinction between the rdative 
merits or military value of the R^ular Soldiers and the 
Canadian Militiamen who went with me to Red River. 
Each had arrived at Prince Arthur's Landing with special 
attributes peculiarly his own, but by the time Fort Gany 
had been occupied each had acquired the miUtary virtues 
of the other. What is it that a large army of such men under 
some great leader could not achieve ? I, for one, don't know. 

I made my way back to Montreal over the lakes, rivers 
and the mountain range I had previously crossed on my way 
westward to Fort Garry. I was well received by old friends 
in the commercial capital of Canada, where I was enter- 
tained at a public dinner given in my honour. 

I returned to England in the steamship that took home 
General Sir James Lindsay upon the abolition of his position 
as conunanding the forces in Canada. The Government 
had determined upon the withdrawal of all our troops from 
the valley of the St. Lawrence in its craze for economy at 
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all a>sts. In fact, it seemed to be the general wish of the 
party then in office to get rid of our colonial possessions as 
a source of weakness, and above all thingSj in the interests 
of national economy. It was a most rnistatesmanlike 
policy, for as long as we kept a few British battalions in the 
chief towns of Canada we fostered a living and most useful 
flesh-and-blood connection between it and the Mother 
Country* Its people highly valued the presence of Royal 
Troops amongst them, for it helped to foster the feeling of 
British nationality to which they attached so much im- 
portance, and th^e troops also provided the means for 
giving some military instruction to their splendid Mihtia, 
To oflScers who, like myself, had long been associated with 
that force in camps and cantonments, it seemed to be the 
action of madness, not of Statesmen, to withdraw from them 
that efficacious means of instruction in a soldier*s duties. 
We knew that, should England at any time require help in 
a serious war, the Canadian Militia might be depended upon 
to furnish a most valuable contingent. But that was not 
a consideration that had much weight with either Mr, 
Gladstone or his colleagues. 

In leaving Canada I parted from several staunch and able 
friends to whom I owed much for many a kind action. 
Foremost in that number were Mr. George Stephen, now 
Lord Mount-Stephen* and Colonel George Denison, of the 
Canadian Militia* The first I had known well throughout 
my long service in America as a wise and able man, an 
honest straightforward counsellor m all matters and a real 
friend in need. Natural gifts strengthened by deep study 
have made the latter better fitted for high military command 
than ninety-five per cent* of our Army officers. It is a 
source of pride to me to have known intimately and to 
be stiD the friendof two such men. 
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j^jsr.»A >rf rbt Oxi=s£3dEr-±HC2:i5L Hs Ronral fTJEhnrgp die 
r>:zke of CssibrtdK. 2^ & *is'^*»!rrr^g TT"»^rfft«- and vidi all dat 
hf/ni^mimU ioc vrdd: be k so vdl kDG«m in oor Aznnr. I 
fz/uad b«: kiinr nrkcii a2xnt O'TiadiaTi politics and was vdl 
irAfxn^A zv9r^jiaii% all matters that related to tbe rdtdUan 
in the Rj^ River axKl to the militaiy measures taken to 
wppr<» it. He asked me a great deal aboat the Canadian 
miJitary forces, in wbcim he was much interested, and was 
nrjti<ii gratified when I expressed a veiy high opinion of 
th'rir loyalty, zeal and general efficiency. He was good 
^moijglj to let me miderstand that I might expect eaily 
re-employment upon the stafi. But I soon found that accord- 
ing to the views then entertained by our old general officers, 
I had committed a serious crime in presiuning to express my 
viewft upon military matters as freely as I had done in The 
Soldier'n Pocket Book, a military handbook I had recently 
published. However, Mr. Cardwell was then Secretary of 
Staht for War, and I was told it was his intention that I 
hIiouIcI I)c appointed to the Headquarter Staff upon the first 
suitable opportunity. He had already determined upon 
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the abolitioii of purchase, and wanted men about him in 
[the War Office with modem views upon Army matters. 

The startUng suddemiess with which war had been declared 
[by Prussia, great battles won and proud France struck down 
[and brought to her knees, set all Europe thinking* The 
I rapid but evidently well calculated sequence with which 
Jmomentous events had followed upon the opening of this 
had roused the conscience of the most peace-loving of 
'our statesmen. It silenced even those who had been loudest 
in denunciation of war as the inhuman practice of a barbax- 
fous age, and in their honest, though foolish, pooh-poohing of 
any possibility of its recurrence upon a great scale in civil- 
ised Europe. The humane theories they had loudly 
asserted and preached from thousands of platforms to 
audiences only too anxious to agree with them, had vanished 
in the smoke of the German breechloader. The great war of 
1870 taught us serious lessons upon all military subjects. 
The sudden collapse of the French anny, which in the Crimea 
we had regarded with admiration and esteemed so highly, 
astonished us and most of the European nations. It had 
gone down before the thoroughly drilled and well taught 

thort-service army of Prussia. 
In 1868, when Mr, Gladstone became Prime Minister, the 
^frain of all our political music was a glorification of the 
rotection afforded by our insular position in Europe. But 
men began now to question the soundness of this faith, Tlie 
shock was felt everywhere. The slow-moving and ever 
unready England felt this Franco-German earthquake* and 
it seems to have awakened even Mr. Gladstone, one of the 
most peace-loving, war~detesting Ministers who ever ruled 
^kty nation's destinies. For the moment, at least, the possi- 
^%ility of war being forced unexpectedly upon us became a 
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necessary factor in all oar calculations of the national 
dangers it behoved ns to be prepared for. The &te of 
France had struck terror even into the hearts of men who 
had previously never wearied of oying ^' Peace, peace; 
war is a past horror." Her rapid overthrow became all at 
once an object lesson to most of us. Every dark dood 
that appeared upon the international horizon seemed meant 
as a warning and impressed even our national pilots, who 
before 1870 would make no suitable provision against possibk 
nights of darkness, of storm, and of danger. Our absolute 
unpreparedness for war apparently startied Bfr. CardweQ, 
in whose calm judgement Mr. Gladstone trusted. 

One of the world's very wisest men told his enormously 
rich friend that " He who has the best steel will have all the 
gold." But the modem Liberal thought himself wiser than 
this Greek philosopher. His view of the true military pdk^ 
for England was, that as long as our coffers were full of gold 
we could at any moment of emergency obtain all we required 
for the defence of these Islands and of our Empire throughout 
the world. 

" We don't want to fight, but, by Jingo I if we do. 
We've got the men, we've got the ships, we've got the 
money too." 

This popular music-hall ditty, though of a more recent 
date, expresses in plain words the faith which the Liberal 
Government, with Mr. Gladstone at its head, had wished 
the nation to believe in, and to hold by, previous to the 
year 1870. 

But the great bulk of our educated and practical soldiers 
had already learnt from the lesson taught to Europe by the 
Franco-German War that we must change our Army System 
or cease to be a great Power. The old system of repairs to 
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the rickety coach in which our military administration had 



ravelled for over half a century^ would no longer suffice. 
Formerly, when its wreck seemed imminent, we were content 
to oil its creaking wheels and even at times to put in a new 
spoke here and there to keep them in working order. But 
most of our thoughtful soldiers had already realized that the 
machine had then reached a phase when it could be patched 
up no longer* The ironwork might possibly be reforged, 
but the whole of its body and superstructure was rotten and 
I beyond the hope of any further effective repair. 
H After the Franco-German War the miHtary system of the 
HFconquenng power was carefully studied in all its detaUs by 
Uiose who wished to reform our land forces. We quickly 
realised that our Army was orgajiized upon obsolete prin- 
ciples and that it had fallen beliind the armies of the other 
great European Powers in eflSciency, although proportionally 
its direct cost in money was far greater* The ** base-rock " 
in the militaiy system of all the great military Powers was, 
that every healthy male upon reaching manhood should be 
compelled to serve in the Army until he had become a well- 
trained soldier. But that was a measure which no political 
party with us would seriously contemplate. It was evident 
to all who studied the matter that the first practical step 
we should therefore take was to create an effective Army 
Reserve by the adoption of a comparatively short period of 
service with the Colours, Our national conditions rendered 
the formation of such a Reserve a pecuUarly difficult matter, 
for unlike most of the other great nations we have large 
garrisons to furnish for those stations abroad which are 
the centres and bases for our Na\y* Without them, our 
fleets could not keep the sea during war in these dajre of 
steam. India alone r^uir^ about /o.ooo^British soldiers 
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^nhemm xrwfiesi these filTiTfflHTy orgsnized military bodies, 

ind n ixcr if;^ i.tiT 2c znlrtiry system at alL There were 
ztj xmzifT^errrs rrs:ai^d- no regnlatiops laid down for 
piaitnie 31 ±je ^eir -fvisi a snail army, mnch less any 
f*ruiril pian :cr tzir mccLLizanon of all oar military forces 
:cr WiT prirpcses iz^ izy case cf emergoicy. Many who had 
been in the Cnziea, especially amongst the educated soldiers 
who had been sekctrd for the staff towards the aid of the 
war, fully realized all this, Taey deplcH^ed our mihtary 
inefficiency and the abseice of all system at the Horse 
Guards, then the headquartCTS of om* Army. That wonder- 
ful institntion, which had forgotten nothing andhadleamt 
nothing since Waterloo, was sadly behind the time in every 
way. It was generally felt by all who carefully studied our 
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complicated military problem, that the Army could be most 
easily and economically augmented by making the Yeo- 
manry, Militia and Volunteer forces really and in every sense 
part and parcel of it. This was eventually effected, and 
the history of our recent war in South Africa amply justifies 
the military wisdom of those who urged this measure upon 
the country. 
L Fortunately for the State, an extremely able officer, 
General Sir Patrick McDougall, had just been created head 
of our Reserve Forces* He had been commandant of our 
old Senior Department at Sandhurst, the precursor of our 
present Staff College, and he had recently been the adjutant- 
general of the Canadian MiUtia, He had brought to the 
latter thankless offiGe a clear brain and a bright imagination 
untrammelled by obsolete notions upon military subjects. 
His capacity for work was very great, and his perfect and 
persuasive manners won much upon the Duke of Cambridge's 
susceptibilities. He was well aware of how thoroughly our 
antiquated mihtary system required sweeping reforms to 
bring it up to a level with modem requirements, and he had 
also the courage of his opinions to say so, a quality which 
few of even our best senior officers then possessed. It was^ 
however, in my opinion, the feeling that the Army Reformer 
had behind him a strong Minister of War who would pro- 
tect him from the fierce enmity of the old school that gave 
him and others the courage to express their opinions openly, 
Had it not been for Mr. Cardwell's and Lord Northbrook's 
constant support and encouragement, those of us who were 
bold enough to advocate a thorough reorganisation of our 
military system, would have been " provided for '* in distant 
quarters of tlie British world '* where no mention of us more 
should be heard.** 
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Tbe startlmg snddennesB with wbkh war had been 
declared bjr the King of Prussia, and the rapidity with 
which that dedaratioQ was ioDowed bjr the invasioo of 
France, by great victories woo, and the stnpendoos results 
achieved as the Gennan armies pressed westward was 
undreamt of outside of the Piusstan War Office. All was 
d(Hie in a weD-calcnlated sequence according to a kng 
prepared and well understood plan. Not onty the unfor- 
tunate victim, self-confident France, but all Europe was 
appalled as if by some terrific and unlodced i€it upbeaml 
of nature. But to the educated soldier the rapid progress 
and great achievements of the Prussian army were a serious 
lesson. Militaiy history had long taught him that nations 
content to rely on paper treaties rather than on their own 
wen organized Da\^ and military strength must fall even- 
tually. Many able men here began even to doubt the 
sufficiency of that much x^aunted protection which the 
Channel had so long been said to secure us. 

Throughout the length and breadth of Britain men asked 
one another, " Are we safe really in these Islands ? Or is it 
true, as our best soldiers assure us, that our military system 
is so obsolete,oiir Army organization so imsuited to modem 
requirements, that our power of resistance — as in the case 
of France recently — would utterly break down if tested by 
invasion ? " All of us remembered the Great Duke of Well- 
ington's celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne in 1849, 
upon the defenceless state of England, and in which he 
strove to arouse the nation and make it realize its danger. 
In conunon with a number of our educated officers in 
187 1, I knew what was wrong in the Army and I did not 
hesitate to expose it. I preached reform in and out of 
on. Our Army Regulations were drawn in the interests 
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and for the convenience of the officer. He usually liked to 
do Uttle, and all those who opposed every military change 
simply because it was change, defended him in doing that 
little. To study his profession, to become a master of his 
trade was the role of a very small knot of officers at that 
epoch. The great biilk of them— ninety-nine out of every 
hundred— liked the existing system of regimental promotion 
by purchase, sUghUy, very slightly, tempered by seniority. 
It was a simple process that prevented what the most stupid 
amongst us called favouritism, what the wise believed would 
be selection for merit, and it was the introduction of that 
sort of selection which the old school dreaded most, I took 
my stand on professional efficiency, and at once became very 
objectionable to the old generals and their following in the 
Anny, Of the science of war, or of its recent practice in 
Europe, they understood next to nothing, and had a horror 
of the colonel or the general who, having studied the matter, 
set any store by it. 

I was impatient and in a hurry : my nature would not 
brook the sapping of a regular siege : I wanted to assault the 
place at once, and I did so. The slow process of approach 
to the oiemy's works that a politician versed in House of 
Commons procedure would have adopted seemed not only 
odious and cowardly, but to be unsuited to the object our 
Army Reformers aimed at, I soon found myself surround^ 
by the ablest soldiers of promise, all of whom were of my 
way of thinking as to the reforms required. The fact of 
my having seen a great deal of service, and of having lately 
led a difficult expedition from Canada into the Red River 
country, gave me some weight in bringing those reforms 
before the Army and before those in Parhament who dabbled 
in Army affairs. 
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Br: ITT besn dumoe was that I found in office a grest 
Idxcscs- £1 The head of Army mattos; a ckar-lieadBd, 
jcoal-TriTiifri lavrer, thoogfa as absolutely yi^jnt q( oqr 
\ iLj n£ cs VBJ or its lequiieuients as our civilian War 

rbf Ar^zT was thee divided— bat by do means in eqml 

TTTTTiHyrg — ortr TWO ereat sfrrinns, the old school and tiie 

n-MT Iz :2e n=Der. br far the nx>st nnmeraas, was neufy 

-^-srr sfSisnl n5::sr ozid all the thoogfatless in the Annjr. 

>ir rcmxnasosr-ezrCid then, was the Dnke of Camfacidlge, 

i. nnsTT iever Frztre. who kzxw the Anny tfaoroqg^, and 

wj:> IxStfC TT tr Aikd zxist jusdy bked by all ranks in it 

£iucj.r*i :c ":«ibrre :z the Azmy as he faond it, because it 

Zktti 7^'is. =L&5? by tb* Great Doke of Weffington, he honestly 

i:3i ±r=ly beii'-ved that iriiat had been created by sodi a 

r^ii^c-r rr »3-r. zn-zsi be the best for all time. He had not, 

i.rcar?n:lT. riEy taken in the great daises which tbe 

f-.-^ierr c: universal military service HaH j w-^ d ^ Kni in Euro* 

c^an imies- He refused to believe in an Army Reserve, and 

fcocesth- looked upon our endeavour to create one here as 

aot only a mad folly, but as a crime against the State. No 

more loyal and devoted Englishman ever wore a red coat, 

but nothing would or could convince him that an Army 

Reserve in this country would be forthcoming when wanted. 

Recent experience, however, has proved how absolutely 

wrong the old school of officers were upon this point, and 

no man more than His Royal Highness has ever been 

roughly converted to modem ideas on this pomt. 

have mentioned this about a Royal Personage under 
om I was long privileged to work, because I liked him 
:e and more the better I knew him. Indeed no one who 
/ed for so many years on his staff could fail to love his 
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amiable qualities> or to admire his manliness of feeling* 
His honesty of puipose, loyalty to the Army, devotion to 
duty, sincere patriotism and deep and real attachment to 
liis Queen and country pervaded all he did. I rejoice to 
have this opportunity for thus expressing ray feelings regard- 
ing so great a Personage, because in the course of our long 
intimacy I had often to differ materially from his views upon 
Army matters and to propose changes in which, at the time, 
he did not always concur. 

In looking back at my long connexion with the War 
Office, it is curiously interesting to note the out-of-date mode 
in which the command and administration of our Army 
was conducted when I first joined the headquarter staff. I 
was only a colonel in the adjutant-general's department, and 
my special work was the discipline of the Army* All impor- 
tant court martials came before me, and when officers ** got 
into scrapes/* I had to deal with them under the orders of 
the adjutant-general. If the matter was of a very serious 
nature, the adjutant*general laid it before the Commander- 
in-Chief. But such cases were few. 

My work soon became more important, however, for 
Mr. Cardwell had determined to abolish the Purchase System 
and to reorganize the Army upon modem lines. The recent 
war between France and Germany woke up our thinking 
soldiers, but there were not many of them at that time in 
the superior ranks of our Anny* It began at last to dawn 
upon the mind of even the taxpayer that our Army was as 
far behind that of France as that army had lately proved 
itself to be behind the army of Germany, Before the 
Franco-German War we had rather modelled ourselves upon 
the French array. In the Crimea we had found our military 
system in all its methods and phases to be hopelessly out of 
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/^v.>..-> :.',r ri*;/ l=.i ;.:45-er=:;c :: iZ ii- iii*r rose in the 
A.'.'.'.y T'. -Lff^ i-::;:: -Ji^:::: -;^ -.:. re declared a Radical 
's ;/A.*.v-: ^jii^j^ ^o tit: Sis.it. Lzi t3 be debarred from all 
' /,A/*.'/: /,; 'rrr.;,:ovn:*T.t Li -Jie richer grades. I was then 
t\A>fs^A ;,-. ofift of thiose daiLgerous oScers. To lessen our 
Uitriifjz *rvcr/thin^ we did was painted in dark colours 
^iii' it' » i of Uitmrif., who wished to destroy the old institu- 
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tion of the kingdom, even of Royalty itself. I felt this 
extremely, knowing in my heart how sincere, how even old- 
fashioned was the nature of my devotion to the Crown, and 
it did not make rae love those the more who thus defamed 
me. Since then, especially in recent years, it has amused 
me to meet those who, at the time I refer tOg were loudest 
in denouncing the Anny Reserve that Mr. Cardwell was 
determined to build up. With the exception of the few 
keen-sighted men who knew how thoroughly our Army was 
in organization behind all the great armies of Europe, the 
bulk of our oflBcers endorsed the denunciations fulminated 
against the proposed Army R^erve by those who then filled 
most of the high positions in our Army* The chief cry 
against it was, that whilst it would cost much, we could 
never count upon it when war came suddenly upon us. It 
is difficult to argue against a prophecy of this nature. 
The old -fashioned officer had been educated in the notion 
that it was essential he should see his men every day in order 
to be certain they were at hand. It was not our custom then 
to trust much in the honour and patriotism of our soldiers 
during peace, though we were certain they would follow us 
in action* 

But the man of experience in the field as a Company 
officer had learnt differently. During days and nights and 
weeks and months passed in the field or in the trenches before 
Sebastopol amongst our very badly paid men, one 
learned to understand and to appreciate our comrades in the 
ranks. It is when you bivouac amongst them that you 
hear their views upon men and things most openly, for they 
are wont to argue plainly amongst themselves upon all 
matters connected with their daily hfe. They express 
opinions upon the character o( their officers and about the 
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generals in command very freely, and as a rule with much 
justice. It is thus, and when leading them under fire, that 
you learn what fine manly fellows our privates are, and what 
is their standard of honour. It was thus I learnt to trust 
them, and — ^barring some black sheep who may at times be 
found even amongst thebishopsof every CSiurch — ^Iprefertheir 
code of honour to that of the tradesman or t3^ical politician. 

Our Rank and File are generally right in the estimate of 
their ofGicer's worth and character. Whilst they hate the 
bully who does not enter into their feelings, and who treats 
them as if they had none, they have the most enthusiastic 
admiration for the officer who treats them kindly as well as 
justly, and above all, who in moments of extreme danger 
leads well in front. They quickly scent out the sneak and 
the poor of heart. In fact, taking him all in all, the British 
private, as I know him, is a fine noble fellow. The captain 
of a Company on active service whose heart is with his men, 
who never spares himself at their expense, who cheerfully 
shares their discomforts, who does his duty by them, and 
who, well in front, " leads them straight " in action, occupies 
a position of far more intense enjoyment and satisfaction 
than is to be foimd in any other position that Ufe affords. 
At least such is my experience. 

Holding these views I always scoffed at the warnings of 
those who would not believe in the honesty of our Reserve 
men, and I never failed to do all in my power to further the 
creation of that splendid body which so honestly, so cheer* 
fully, rejoined the Colours for the late war in South Africa. 
Without it, what should we, with our absurdly small Army, 
have done then ? And yet, I remember hearing it and the 
Reserve system generally decried and denounced pubUcly 
by a now distinguished soldier at a great dinner given in 
the City some twenty years ago. 
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WHEN I joined the Army headquarter staff, it was 
lodged in the time-honoured and beautiful building 
known as "* The Horse Guards," But Mn Cardwell had 
already determined to bring over the Commander-iti-Chiel 

d all the Army Staff, bag and baggage, to that unhealthy 
and curious congeries of houses in Pall Mall known as the 
War Office* The Commander-in-Chief resisted the proposed 
change, but to httle purpose except to embitter the feeling 
which had long existed between the two establishments. 

Tradition is a strong factor in all old armies like ours, but 
what is based upon most cherished memories has often to 
bend before the hard exigencies of new convictions and 
modern necessities. Pipe clay, stiff leather stocks, ramrod- 
like rigidity on parade, complicated drill and many other 
time-honoured practices have all had to make way for a new 

der of things, more practical, though possibly less thea- 

cal. In 1870 it was evident that our parliamentary- 
governed Army could be ruled no longer upon its old lines, 
and all but the most stubborn of obstructionists soon recog- 
nized that fact. The best of our thinking soldiers had for 
some years realized that the Array was not on a level with 
modem military requirements, and that great changes were 
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necessary in its organization, education and training, and 
in the S3^tem upon which it was ofGicered and commanded. 
This question was felt to be more pressing than any demand 
for domestic legislation, and the Cabinet faced it boldly. 
Mr. Gladstone had the utmost confidence in the wisdom and 
cool judgement of his old friend, Mr. Cardwell, and resolved 
to support whatever measures he reconunended. Our 
ablest soldiers pronounced our military organization to be 
out of date, and the Army to be too small to fulfil the pur- 
poses for which it existed, and it was generally known that 
our soldiers, as well as our fortresses at home and abroad, 
were armed with obsolete weapons. 

This was a terrible awakening to a man of Mr. Gladstone's 
essentially non-military bent of mind, and who wanted for 
domestic objects all the money he could obtain by ordinaiy 
taxation. 

Our War OflSce, in previous years the dreary abode of 
overworked clerks and of despairing staflE officers, soon be- 
came as full of Ufe as any upturned beehive. Committees 
upon matters vital to the interests, to the very safety, of our 
empire, sat daily imder Mr. Cardwell's inspiration. The 
modem school of miUtary thought, for the first time in the 
Queen's reign, now obtained the ear of the public. Mr. 
Cardwell asked for and obtained the advice of the young 
school, sifted it, and finally adopted the most important of 
the measures they urged upon him. No British War Minister 
ever responded more readily to demands made upon him by 
his miUtary advisers. He gave new Ufe to our old Army, 
and according to my views of pubUc Ufe, to no one conse- 
quently in my day is the nation more deeply indebted. 

The enthusiastic but thoughtful soldier wishes England 
to be provided, in the first place with the greatest and best 
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fleet in the worlds and secondly with a thoroughly efficient 
army of sufficient strength for our military needs at home 
and abroad- But in times of profound peace he never hopes 
to obtain everything the Government in power should pro- 
vide for the Army, When our old-fashioned castles, with 
their exposed walls, had been rendered useless by the inven- 
tion of rifled guns, it was a long time before the most impor- 
tant of our fortresses were restored to their previous relative 
strength* We went on patching here, and squandering 
large sums there to little purpose^ sooner than face the big 
question of entire reconstruction boldly. It is only the great 
military nations of Europe, poor though they may be in 
revenue, who have the sense to rearm their fighting men as 
a body, when the discovery of some new explosive or some 
new mechanism of musket or field gim warns them that it 
is essential for national safety to do so. Hitherto we have 
escaped from what might be the fatal disaster with 
which such a mOitary poUcy might at any time overwhelm 
us. It is the natural tendency of all party poUtical associa- 
tions, such as our modem Cabinets have come to be, to post- 
pone any full consideration of the nation's military needs in 
favour of the immediate, the direct interests of party politics. 
These latter are too often allowed to outweigh the necessity 
for any large expenditure upon the defence of our shores, or 
upon needed improvements in the fighting power and effi- 
ciency of our military forces. Every man now is somewhat 
of a pohtician, and the measures which party inter^ts push 
to the front are understood by miUions to whom our national 
military necessities do not appeal. Too oitmx those neces- 
sities are only understood by our educated soldiers, a 
limited class who have little or no political weight in 
the country. Yet this information is doubtless recorded 
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n -gvqy jjiqgg War Office. The hige and increasoig 
-mporztm n sea with ^rotes aaoogst us natonJly tends 
-u ooke poiitzcil Leaders pay zEUfe attentkm to donestic 
inxxts than od ;reat qui s st iot s of itarintai defence tiiat 
say sever be bio uidit practicaQy home to all classes. As 
rssardstixepossibilxty ot war^ "^Not in oar time, OLord!'* 
sxost octen be the daily prayer of those who in office de- 
Iibaatehr incT2r soch possbLe, sodi awfol, rtsks. Indeed, it 
is we& known to the officers emfdjOTed in Pall Mall that 
only in moments of more or less natioaal panic can they 
hope to obtain what their professional education and know- 
ledge warns them is absdutehr necessary for the safety of 
the empire at home and abroad. 

When I joined the Army headquarter staff in 1871, the 
Adjutant-General was Sir Richard, afterwards Lord Airey, 
1 hf* wisest and ablest soldier it was e\*er my lot to do business 
with. Indeed, I never knew any one in our Army who was 
|»rtt(T fitted for high military conmiand. He received me at 
t he Horse Guards with the courtly and reserved dignity which 
WAS so eminently characteristic of the man. His old-world 
and stately manners— that reminded me of my father- 
were most taking with all who had to work with him. 
Although anxious to bring on the yoimg officers whom he 
thought best of, he was always distant with his subordinates 
until he knew them well. When, either at home or in the 
^fimea, he sent you on some particular duty, having told 
«oa what he wanted, it was not safe to ask him questions. 
^ usual reply to the inquiring subordinate was : " You 
ft your orders, come and tell me when you have carried 
O out/* He used to say that it was most desirable to 
se young staff officers think for themselves, and that 
ir very mistakes at first would be their best lessons for 
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the future. He had very justly great influence with the Duke 
of Cambridge, who, recognizing his abilityj leaned much 
upon him. He knew the Army thoroughly, had commanded 
a Line battalion with the greatest credit, and had made it 
second to none. He had also served tmder Lord Hardinge 
as Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, and was con- 
sequently well acquainted generally with the office routine 
there. He was the only man whom I ever knew well who 
had personally done duty with the *' Great Duke/' I have 
already mentioned how thoroughly he was looked up to by 
all that was best in our Crimean army, and how ardently 
all who then knew him well had hoped to have seen him at 
its head* Thoroughly educated in the science, as well as 
conversant with the practice, of his profession, he could 
teach all ranks their duty. Cool, collected, never excited, 
he understood mankind and all its weakness^, and, what 
is of great advantage to the highly-placed staff officer at 
Army headquarters, he was well connected, and was intimate 
with what is commonly known as ** Society," 

At my first interview with him upon my return from 
Canada, he was veiy complimentary in his remarks upon the 
manner in which the Red River Expedition had been planned 
and carried out. He fully appreciated its many pecuhar 
difficulties, as his knowledge of the backwoods enabled 
him to estimate them at their proper value. In my many 
rides with him subsequently, he told me why it was he had 
at one time emigrated with hi3 family to Ontario, intending 
to make it his home. His unde. Colonel the Hon. Thomas 
Talbot, owned a great district of country in Canada about 
as lai^e as an ordinary sized German principality, and had 
established himself upon it with an English household of 
Its, as a gnsd seignetir. I think he had served Iq the 
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Pentnmlft, ^ any ran* lad lan^ been a 
the fT^skt Dnke of W'sSmeaai. Fifing he ' 
^ lid hem^ Iiuiely in ois wwr i hanie. be wzom tn 1 
Coinnei Richard Ainy. -vbo oad j i antHf a Talbat, and 
who^ mother also had beszL *3ixe at time iaardtf, aaAiug Ub 
r#> p> to Canada and Itt^ wah. rmn 3s hs hm: Sr Skkaxd 
:va!i then the Asaiscant Aihicmt-GenexaL at tiie Hocse 
^/aard<i, %nd did not at all rdisa a. proposil diat would ce- 
mtive him from a protesskxi he Laved and in wfakfrhewas^ 
from hift g[reat abilitv and yTPnrmr mffitazy km w I e ^ Be; 
bound to rue hi^ in the ev^nt ot war. But he was poor and 
had a family. He laid the matter hebsx die Great Dbke, 
kncmituf that his ancle had been one of his tris i aw? fioends. 
The answer he received was, ^ Ton mnst go* joa mxst go." 
He added, however, that he woald give him a year's leave, 
and if he focmd at its expiration that a Canadian Ii£e did not 
sait him, he woald re-employ him when he zetmneJ borne. 
Many were the interesting stones Sir Rkfaard told me of 
his life in the backwoods of Canada, but the repedtioD of 
them would be oat of place here. Soffice it to say that for 
viveral reasons his uncle's establishment was not to hb taste. 
He c^/nsequently returned home and became Military Secre- 
tary under General Lord Hardinge, who upcm the Dake of 
Wdlington*s death had become Conmiander-in-Chiel 

I»rd Aircy waft the only educated soldier of great ability 
who waft ever Adjutant-General in my time. He was a 
courtier, and knew how to avoid all argument upon subjects 
it would be unwise to discuss if he wished to exercise any 
effective or useful influence upon matters of most import- 
ance. He accepted the inevitable, and in order to hold his 
own where great principles were involved he pretended to 
iraUy with old-fashioned dogmas at which he 
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laughed in private. His career of usefulness in the Crimea 
had been unfortunately brought to an end in the following 
way. 

Excessive overwork, want of food> of blankets and warm 
clothing, and above all things of firewood to cook with, had 
decimated our army before Sebastopol during the winter of 
1854^5- After the battle of Inkerman it had become too 

laU even for the defence of the Siege works we had already 
constructed, and we began to realize that we had originally 
accepted a share in the siege that was out of all proportion 
with the number of our men. It was to the military ignor- 
ance of our Cabinet in sending into the field so inadequately 
small and so very badly equipped an army we must attribute 
our misfortunes during the winter of 1854-5. To save their 
own credit they wanted a scapegoat upon whom to shift all 
responsibility for the sufferings to which they had, through 
ignorance, exposed our soldiers, and Sir Richard Airey, the 
Quartermaster-General in the field, was selected for that pur- 
pose* Some newspapers had held him up to pubHc execration 
as responsible for all our misery, as being useless, ignorant of 
war and of how to wage it successfully. In order to obtain 
some plausible, some specious grounds for shifting the blame 
for all the miseries our soldiers had endured from their own 
shoulders to his, and to make him and other military chiefs 
in the field responsible for those miseries^ the Cabinet, in 
the autimm of 1855, determined to send two special com- 
missioners to the seat of war to inquire into the causes of 
our misfortunes during the previous winter and spring. 
Colonel Tulloch and Sir J. McNeill, M.D., were selected for 
the purpose, and upon reaching Balaclava in March» 1856, 
they at once began to coUect evidence* They cajri^ no 
weight in the Army, where neither of them had ever been 
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heard of before, and they were, in fact, unsuited in ev^ery 
respect for such a delicate task- Amongst others whan 
they examined they put a seri^ of questions to Sir Colin 
Campbell. I remember his amusing description of those 
two gentlemen when speaking of them in India, as a ** damned 
doctor and a colonel who had never been under any hotter 
fire than that of his own office fire in London." His indig- 
nation was expressed in strong tenns when he mentioned 
the questions put to him — an experienced soldief — by meQ 
who knew nothing of war or of its difficulties. 

The reports of their proceedings, as far as they went, are 
to be found amongst the ParUamentary papers of the time, 
and should be studied by all ambitious officers. 

From Lord Airey I heard many an amusing description 
of what may be justly called, and what he considered to be, 
his " trial " before the Board of Generals who sat at Chelsea 
to consider the charges brought against him by his accusers. 
The '* prosecution," however, broke down hopelessly, and 
ended in a fiasco that was almost comical. He told me that 
after he had delivered his " opening address," one of his 
traducers had such pains in his stomach he would never 
again appear before the Board, and that the other poor man, 
also refusing to attend, was heard of no more I The Army 
laughed loudly at this result, but as I have said above, the 
fact that these accusations had been listened to by the 
Government of the day seemed to have robbed Lord Airey 
of all his old military zeal, and as far as I could judge he 
was never the same man again. Thenceforth he seemed 
to regard his duties as mere routine matters to be performed 
with skill and care ; but enthusiasm entered no more into 
his daily discharge of them. He apparently resented the 
disgrace that had been so unjustly put upon him, and the 
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unwarranted injuiy to his reputation as a soldier that had 
been done hijn by those who ought to have been the first to 
defend him. He said, in talking this over with me years 
afterwards, that the Government of the day had from 
cowardice given way to the clamour raised against him in 
order to screen their own shortcomings. He told me that 
when brought home to answer these absurd charges, he was 
warned by influential friends he might expect the treatment 
meted out to Admiral Byng just a century before. 

I had joined the Quarterraaster-General's staff soon alter 
the fall of Sebastopol, and 1 can speak from personal know- 
ledge of the esteem he was then held in by all who were in 
daily contact with him. 

When I first joined the Horse Guards staff, I rode much 
with him. Almost every fine Sunday, when we were both 
in town, we wandered about the commons near London. 
He knew every field where we could have a gallop, and knew 
where we could best negotiate each fence. He was a first 
rate horseman, and loved the animals he rode. Ever since 
my first wound — when I was shot through the thigh — I can 
grip my saddle with one leg only, and should my horse 
swerve at a fence I have often much difficulty in keeping 
my seat. He knew this» and my efforts to follow his lead 
amused him- He was the most charming and instructive 
of companions, understanding Society and the world gener- 
ally better than most men. In manners he was a thorough 
courtier, and often laughed at himself for heing so. I 
realized from his manner when talking to me about Army 
matters that I was hated in certain quarters because of my 
opinions upon all points of military organization, and 
because I alone of those in office at the Horse Guards would 
not follow the dictates of my mihtary superiors^ and pre- 
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med to express openly my own views to Mr. Cardwell at 

War 0^^ meetings. This conduct on my part was, he 

d looked upon as a species of high treason. Because I 

held strong views upon the great military value of our Auxi- 

larv Forces, and of the Volunteers especially, I was looked 

Don as a sort of traitor to the old traditions of our Army. 

According to the reasoning of our out-of-date Army school, 

uch opinions could only be entertained by a Radical, that 

niciet dangerous of all beings according to its notions ; and 

the tact that I soon became intimate with Mr. CardweU con- 

^rixicd many in this opinion, as that Minister was known to 

>v Ivnt u|X)n Army Reform. 

1 telt such a reform to be absolutely necessary if our Army 
«;i* :o be converted into an efficient fighting force, and 
-.•\*;vt\i to find that Mr. Cardwell took me somewhat into 
^:# vViituIonce. But I was only one of several then in the 
\% a: i.'^rtioe who did their best to help him in the most difficult 
;.tv\ that any British War Minister has ever had to tackle. 

In tlio first place, the Under-Secretary of State for War, 

: /:vl Northbrook, was thoroughly imbued with the convic- 

v»:\ tliat our Army, in its organization and methods, was far 

V'vaul the best European armies. I need not, indeed it 

^vHild be unbecoming in me to dwell upon his ability, his 

..vwiM* of work, his miUtary intuition, the fearless deter- 

fciiiuition with which he approached all questions of Army 

Sw'lonn, and the amount of study he had bestowed upon the 

oijjanization of foreign armies. He supported Mr. Cardwell 

•u all his proposed reforms, and convinced him of others that 

^^vio still required. He was a thorough-going man of 

business, and a statesman who examined for himself every 

new proposal made by the ardent young Army Reformers 

d him. He was the mainstay of the new English 
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Army school, which the Franco-German war had recently 
called into existence* He judged its teachings and its pro- 
posals on their own merits, and when he adopted them* it 
was because he believed in them, and not from that love of 
change for change's sake, with which crime many then 
charged our Army Reformers, The book of our military 
system — if it deserved to be called a *' system" — ^was open 
before him, and all the old officers of whom the Army Head- 
Quarters Staff then chiefly consisted, were at hand to ex- 
pound and praise its written and miwritten regulations. 

Never having had any turn for party politics, it concerned 
me little whether I was classed as Tory, Liberal, or destruc- 
tive Radical, and it amused me to hear men describe me as 
belonging to the last named party* I had been brought up 
in what I may style the strict sect of Church and State 
Toryism, but I could not be an obstructive Tory in military 
matters, for I knew too well that our Army was absolutely 
behind the age in every way. 

Any one who understands the practical working of our 
Constitution, knows that there is, and will always be, a point 
beyond which annual Army expenditure must not be per- 
manently increased* For the time being we had practically 
nearly reached that point already. To have hoped, therefore, 
that any Administration would allow us to keep on foot 
during peace a standing army of sufficient strength to have 
given us, for instance, a field army such as that we sent to 
South Africa in 1899-1900, would have been the dream of 
a visionary. But it was no easy matter to make the old- 
fashioned officer realize this. He refused to believe in an 
Army Reserve, and asserted that it would not be forthcoming 
when most urgently wanted. He would not accept the 

urance that the only system under which we could ever 
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hope to have a miUtaiy force stifficient for our wants, aad 
that would always be available for sudden emerge&oe^ 
was that which would supply us with a large Reserve 
trained soldiers, who, whilst living chiefly on the wages 
earned as civilians in time of peace, should be bound by 
daily retaining fee to come out for militajy duty wl 
the State required their services. Our recent Boer War 
shown us how absolutely essential that system is for us asi* 
nation. 

Whilst Mr. Cardwell was in office I enjoyed my work it 
Army Headquarters. It was most interesting^ and 1 im- 
agined I was of use there. I certainly worked hard, and by 
the iinited efforts of others about me, who also recogjuied 
the necessity of Army Reform, many most useful cbaog&iD 
organization, drill and equipment were effected . But ibt 
opposition in Parliament, in Society, and even in tbeAnof 
itself to any radical change in our out of date Army orgams* 
tion, was enormous. The old Tory officer would liskc 
patiently to no proposals on the subject, and short of startBD| 
a new Army upon entirely new principles* I often despairai 
of Mr, Cardw^ell being able to carry through Parliament tk 
useful military reforms he aimed at. This strong Con- 
servative dislike to change was shared by our office5 
generally, and defended by their kinsfolk and frieni^ m 
Parliament, This was so strong a castle of obstruction! tbit 
many believed it could only be carried by a coup i€ mdi«t 
and for that Mr, Cardwell was I know prepared, if at the 
last moment he found himself ** cornered," Once or twice 
it was thought that Mr, Gladstone seemed inclined to |iv« 
in : he never fuUy understood the question in all its bear* 
ings, and it was certainly in every sense uncongenial to his 
mind : it did not enter into his philosophy. But without 
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^ny attempt to master its details, he adopted Mr. Cardwdl's 
costly proposal to abolish the loog-establidied Army system 
of ** purchase'' as the foremost object of his policy at the 
moment. This propose was so strenuously opposed by 
all the G>nservative and richer classes, that I assumed at 
the time — whether rightly or wrongly I know not — he must 
have thought it could not therefore fail to be appreciated 
generally by his own followers. Did not his Radical friends 
hail with pleasure every enactment that was odious to the 
better classes ? Surely, therefore, this abolition of purchase 
would be generally regarded as a great Radical victory I 

There is no Statesman for whose memory I entertain a 
greater regard than I do for that of Mr. CardwelL And no 
public man I have known was ever more misunderstood 
except by the soldiers he had to work with. Most culti- 
vated by taste and education, he possessed a charm for all 
who knew him well. Soft hearted, amiable and full of 
consideration for those who were worthy of it, no man knew 
better how to hold his own against unfair pressin*e. Always 
patient in listening to the views of others, calm and civil and 
guardedly polite to those who differed with him^ be did not 
easily alter the resolutions he had arrived at, or the opinions 
he had formed after he had fully grasped any subject. Of 
a legal turn of mind, he weighed the conflicting convictions 
of those who were entitled to expr^s them upon Army 
matters. No judge was ever in a more difficult position 
than he found himself about the time I joined the head- 
quarter staff of the Army in 1S71, The points he had to 
decide, intricate even for the initiated, were upon a great 
subject tliat had never before come within the limit of his 
political considerations. The nature of the so-called canab 
in Mars had previously entered as little into his itudiei» or 
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- -' -'- -. :-. ni^Ji -n-: ^dzie ir r: -rs^ n the days of Sr 
.' . .- l^L'x.r-z iji.: n iLrL ::ir .^r^v Iml-e better than an 
'.."-i.'.r„--r_=~ ji "-r ii7= :: Tizr-rrsil service, of the breedh 

7?.'; .r.^-t- :- icll^^n: :: :r:r yr^ir* oncers, and a few even 
'.f *;.': K'^.^r. -rr-i-.rr. -jiZrC >::fly for reforms, and the press 
.r. ;i^:r.^:ril r.^-.k^ :h-:~ -p and thus obtained a hearing in 
l':irli>.rr.':rit for th-r proposals they could not otherwise have 
hofx-/l for. 

Mr. C;irrlw^:irs private secretary was an old and highly 
i-.\t'itW'A comrade of mine, then Major, now General, Sir 
Kolii-rt liiddulph. A very able man, well read upon aB 
military subjects, who had seen much active service in the 
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Crimea, during the Indian Mutiny and in China, he was a 
man who thought, and was certainly one of the best soldiers 
all round I ever knew. He understood our Army thoroughly, 
and was fully alive to its backwardness in all that goes to 
make up military efl&ciency. He was of the utmost use to 
Mr. Cardwell at a time when that great War Minister had 
determined to abolish the Purchase System, to reform the 
Army and bring it up to a level with modem requirements* 
The Secretary of State for War who has a soldier of such 
ability and experience as his private secretary is indeed 
fortunate, whilst he who has a civilian or a seccmd rate 
officer in that capacity is just the reverse. Inde^ the in- 
ferior soldier is the more dangerous man in that position, 
because he is likely to have weight with his civilian master 
and to lead him astray upon miUtary points, whereas no one 
suspects the civilian private secretary of knowing more 
mbout Army matters than the War Minister does himself. 

I often went then to the House of Commons to hsten to 
the debates on this subject, and to be at hand in case Mr. 
CardweU should want information upon any unexpected 
point that might be spning upon him by a soldier Member 
with which he might not happen to be fully acquainted. It 
was interesting for me as a party-pohtics hater to watch the 
shifts and ruses resorted to by those who objected to 
Mr. Cardwell's proposed changes. Their arguments, though 
sometimes flimsy, were specious, and often amusing. But 
Mr. Cardwell had so thoroughly absorbed the ins and outs 
of all the important points bearing upon the question, that 
he seldom bad recourse to my aid upon such occasions* Per* 
sonally I became much attached to him, as I think aU were 
who knew him well. I always thought he keenly felt the 
unmerited, the unworthy, abuse that was heaped upon him 
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bv "vhaT is commonly known as '* Soacty.** Motbexs wA 
itiipid ^idie- ions iexoiinced htm as bent npon d esUuyin 
:he Armv .▼hich our Great Duke had beqaeatfaed us. The 
.vay -ji which he viros g^ioaily heid op to dezisiaa was Ml 
Treditabie :o rhe intelligence of tbose concerned. The 
raresgner *vho iid not know how absoiuteiy ignorant sodcff 
yns ipnn .\rmy man^s. might have imagined that Mr. 
Cardweil had ^ome personal mtonest in die measures he 
nuried mr : -^Ise -my should he pursoe a line of pdacf Alt 
ill the Field- Marshals and old Generals denomiced — inrlmi^ 
even Indian jenenils. who knew but little of our Anny ? 

It :aimor be too much impressed upon those who are 
anxious ror iniormation upon the subject, that in aD 
yir. Cardwell did then, he acted, not upon politiral, but qua 
piireiv and essentiallv national and military giumidaL He 
3oon came to realize that we could not hope to have a tiiar- 
oughly efficient Army as Long as the illogical Purchase Systen 
wxs allowed to bar the way to all useful Army rc&ms. 
Indeed, the drst, the biggest and most serious of allaar Angf 
fi;?ht3 at this penod was over its '" abolition." As a system, 
it was :10c only the most objectionable and faring of our 
rruiitary anachronisms, but in times of peace it blocked eveiy 
avenue to the advancement of merit. Its abolitioa ms 
opposed with all the ignorance so often di^dayed by our 
soldiers in Parliament. My old campaigning <^um» the 
Hon. Augustus Anson, a man of great intelligence and t 
first rate soldier, was one of those who opposed its abolitioii 
to the bitter end. He was strenuously helped by his very 
able brother-in-law, the present Lord Wemyss, by almost aO 
the old retired Army officers, and by a large majority of 
those still ser\-ing. Fortunately for the Army it was carried 
through Parliament successfully, and the great prindide of 
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selection for all promotions soon followed. This was 
Mr* CardweU's first military achievement, and it merits the 
remembrance and gratitude of all soldiers and of every one 
who desires to see our Army efficient. 

This measure cost the country a large lump sum of money » 
and it imposed a considerable increase in annual Army 
expenditure for many years afterwards. And yet, it wa^ 
planned and successfully carried out by the most economical 
of Governments, and by about the greatest economy-loving 
member in that Government, because he felt assured that 
until the Array was repurchased, as it were, from the officers 
who had bought their positions in its ranks, it never could 
be made the thoroughly efficient force the nation wanted. 

Our Intelligence Department at that time possessed several 
remarkable men who devoted their best energies to help 
forward Army Reform, Of them no one worked to better 
advantage or with greater zeal than my old valued friend 
asid loyal comrade Captain T, Jessop, of the Scots Greys. 
An able, clever man all round, full of energy and of bright, 
modem views, A good, hard-working man of busine^ — 
that best of qualifications for a staff officer — free from pre- 
judice and of a most liberal turn of mind. Another was 
Captain Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, the well-known 
British representative, I must not say ruler, in Egypt, He 
was an indefatigable workerj and one of the very ablest, 
strongest and most determined men I ever knew or did 
business with. He helped materially in carrying out many 
of our most needed Army Reforms at the time I write of. 

Many other able soldiers helped Lord Cardwell in his 
difficult task, amongst whom were Sir Patrick MacDougall, 
Sir George Colley, Sir Edward Bulwer, Sir Henry Bracken- 
ury, and Sir Frederick Maurice. In all possible ways they. 
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The Ashantee War of 1873-4. 

THE story of my campaign against Ashantee in 
1873-4, is, for many reasons, full of interest for me, 
and perhaps my readers may find some pleasure in the 
foUowmg brief description of it* 

I shall make no attempt to relate the history of our 
early relations with Ashantee. It would be of little interest, 
and would certainly neither redound to the credit of our 
arms nor to the intdligence of our home Ministers. It 
is not easy to define the immediate cause of every war we 
have waged on the West Coast of Africa, We may, how- 
ever, truthfully assert that most of them grew out of our 
abolition of the Slave Trade. As the King of Ashantee's 
revenue, which had been considerable, was chiefly derived 
from the sale of slaves captured in his frequent wars, he 
was naturally furious with us for having thus deprived him 
of his market for them. This had made him in the years 
immediately preceding our war all the more anxious to 
secure Ehnina or some other place on the sea where he 
could in safety sell his prisoners to slave-owning states. 

The history of all our dealings with the Ashantees tells 

us that whenever our Governor of the Gold Coast made any 

move that showed signs of weakness, trouble with Koo- 

massee invariably followed. The cowardly poUcy we 
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in 1807 led to the Ashantee invasion of iSai 
tbe Ashantee mrood in 1823 was the result of oar baying 
off fliat enemy in 1817* ^^ the fact that we did not 
attempt to avenge Sir Charles MacCarthy's defeat is 
1824, had broQght the enemy to the very walls of one. 
coast forts. % 

As we made no attempt to take vengeance for this 

orerwhelmii^ defeat, the Koosnassee Sovereign and his 

variike people natoraJIy assumed we were afraid of them. 

% not tbe possession of our general^s skull amcoigst 

or war trophic, npon wl 1 tbe King swore his nuist 

olann oaths, a lasting e^idaice that we dared not meet 

lem again in battk ? King Kofiee KaXcali — their kii^ 

n 1873 — ^brougbt up to consider himself the greatst 

of monarchs and his soldiers irresistible — believed be could 

afiord to treat tts with contempt^ and even to ill-use and 

mnrder our native subjects. ^ 

When the Ashantees had invaded our territory in 
1863 and attacked the tribes under our protection, we 
unwisely stationed a West Indian regiment at Prahsu for 
several months. The operations, badly devised and worse 
executed, ended in terrible sickness and loss of life before 
we had made any useful impression upon the enemy. The 
details of this discreditable failure so horrified the English 
world at the time, that the Government — held responsible 
for it — was nearly turned out of office in consequence. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, 
ten years later, should have dreaded what our projected 
expedition might have in store for them. 

Early in 1873 a maU steamer from the Gold Coast brought 
home the alarming news that an Ashantee army of about 
12,000 soldiers, under the command of Prince Menza, King 
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Koffee's brother, had crossed the Prah in January to 
invade and lay waste our protectorate.* It was said to be 
the largest army that had ever left Koomassee. Our West 
Coast authorities do not seem to have attached much im- 
portance to this event, and consequently little was done 
in the way of military preparations to meet the impending 
attack until about the middle of the year. Our governor 
then reported the enemy to be within twenty-four hours' 
march of Cape Coast Castle, and that the Fantee population 
could not be induced to face them. In fact, the invaders 
were allowed to remain for about half the year in undis- 
turbed possession of the greater part of our protectorate. 
Besides the Gold Coast towns we only held Dimquah, on 
the Prahsu-Koomassee road, which we had occupied with 
some Houssas early that year, and where we had ordered 
the fighting men of the native tribes to assemble. But in 
April the latter were defeated, and could never afterwards 
be induced to meet their old enemies, although King 
Koffee's army made little use of the victory. It did not 
attempt to approach Cape Coast Castle, but moved towards 
Elmina, covering as it advanced a large area in order to 
find food, which is never plentiful in that forest coimtry. 
We had recently acquired Elmina from the Dutch, but 
its king, who was anti-English, had sworn his " great oath " 
to join the Ashantee invaders when they reached his 
territory, and other neighbouring potentates were said 
to have followed his example. Although the enemy's 
march was slow and deliberate, Elmina was soon invested. 
Fortunately for England, it was then held by a small party 
of marines, bluejackets, and West Indian soldiers imder 

* This army was said to have taken five daj^ in crossing the 
Prah, having but two ferry boats that carried only thirty men each. 
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Colonel Festing of the Royal Marines, and Lieatenant 
Wells of the Royal Navy. With this feeble garrison they 
drove back the enemy with loss in June, 1873, and the 
place was saved. Death overtook the gallant Wells at 
his post, and of the marine garrison twenty-seven died, 
and the fever-stricken remainder had to be sent home. 

Throughout this war Colonel Festing did the State right 
good service. A brave gentleman, a cool and daring 
soldier, he inspired general confidence, and it was by his 
skilful use of the small force at his disposal that we were 
able to hold our own both at Elmina and at Cape Coast 
Castle throughout the summer and autumn of 1873. He 
was well supported by the senior naval officer of the 
station, Captain Fremantle, a man of indefatigable energy, 
great experience and much ability, if I may venture to use 
such terms in relation to one who is now a distinguished 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

After their repulse the Ashantee army fell back to a 
position some ten miles inland, near Mampon, and to the 
north-west of Cape Coast Castle. Its presence there, 
however, served to keep the protectorate in a constant 
state of alarm, for no one could say when the whole Ashantee 
nation might not swoop down upon our coast settlements. 
Indeed, when they did attack our Fantee levies in the 
following June, those cowards fled with their women and 
children to Cape Coast Castle for protection. 

In September the Administrator of the Gold Coast urged 
Colonel Festing to attack the enemy's camp at Mampon 
without waiting for reinforcements from home. Amongst 
other reasons for pressing this course upon him, it was 
alleged that our inaction was injurious to our fighting 
reputation amongst our own tribes. A weak man might 
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have given way against his better judgement to such an 
appeal from a civil governor, but Colonel Festing wisely 
refused to undertake any such risky operation* 

■ As we made no move the invaders grew bolder, until 
in June, 1873, as already related, they even ventured to 
attack Elmina* Though effectively repulsed in the 
attempt, they showed no signs of retiring within their own 
frontiers. They merely feU back to take up a threatening 
position further inland. In this condition of affairs it 
became very evident to Lord Kimberley that all hope of 
making any definite and lasting peace with the Ashantee 
kmg untU his army had been utterly defeated was merely 
the wild dream of timid men, who neither understood the 
haughty character of the Ashantee people nor the abject 
cowardice of the FanteeSt who constituted the Queen's 
subjects in the ** protectorate," 

As might be expected from a very warlike, proud and 

barbarous people, our Iiaving left them unpunished for 

their invasion of our territory was attributed to cowardice. 

Such pusillanimous conduct caused them to beUeve we were 

H afraid of so great a king and of so great a nation. 

Such a condition of things always means war sooner or 
later, but when the nature of the Gold Coast climate is 
remembered it is easy to understand why the home 
Government dected to postpone making it as long as 
possible. But at the same time, it must, I tliink, be ad- 
mitted as a broad fact that we have generally owed our 
trouble in those regions to the halting, changeable and 
timid poUcy— dictated from Downing Street — that we 
B followed in deaUng with this nation of warriors. Lord Kim^ 
Wberl^^ then Minister for the Colonies, who knew the history 
' of our former relations with that formidable mihtary power, 
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flcw msistissf. ^waL prooxpc h^^^wjup*. ^— ""g ♦^fc^** to pot in 
^xui ones ssd 9cr €fv<er to &i5 »■ *■ iI^jm^J^ rmtt-Kt m» of a Bail 'V, 
^orirrfg cuiLjuiiitiy wrdL Ifc- Csidwdl — a fonncr 
G^Iccial VTniicf^ r wiuo e liuimigb ly vndastood tte Gold 
Coast histGiy— diA- (frrirfrrf to msAe a solfier Goronor 
of OCT Gold Cnst tenitory . 

Xr. Carivdl had in <i «»ufain^ already inlonned me 
that he woaki like me to go tixere should it be detennined 
to andertake active operatians against the invading 
Ashantees. In umaeious Bbx Bookstand in piles of coo- 
fidrnrial corre^xxidecce betw eeu kxal ginemois and the 
Cokxiial OflSce, I had c ons cqnenthr made a caiefol stmfy 
ci the sabject, and had pensed all the avaihUe woris 
which bore upon the geography and histoiy of the Rgiao 
in question. I there kamt that miKtaiy operatioos npaa 
the Gold Coast cannot be begun with safety until about 
the end of November or the iM^inning d December, nor 
can they be prcdonged without inordinate risk mudi 
beyond the end of February. In other words, for whatever 
eventualities I might deem it essential to provide, my 
operations must be planned so as to fit well within those 
three months. It required some fertiHty of imaginati<xi to 
make any useful forecast as to the development of a problem 
in which the idiosyncrasies of an absolute n^ro ruler, like 
the King of Ashantee, formed an important feictor. I sub- 
mitted privately to Mr. Cardwell the rough outline of a 
military scheme which if vigorously carried out would, I 
believed, enable us to destroy the military power of the 
Ashantecs, and thereby secure peace to the people of our 
West Coast settlements for at least a long period. The 
rough outline of the scheme was, that I should proceed 
there as soon as possible and assume the government of all 
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our settlements in that part of the world ; that I should 
be allowed to take with me a number of carefully selected 
officers for the purpose of raising an efficient native force, 
if that were possible, and tliat with it I should do my best 
to drive back the Ashantee invaders beyond the River 
Prah and secure our possessions from future attack. But, 
I added, that all the information I had gathered on the 
subject made me think it would be impossible to accomplish 
what was wanted without the assistance of white troops, as 
it was tolerably evident the Fantees would not face their 
old and dreaded enemies the Ashantees unless thus backed 
up. I said the Government might rely on it that I would 
do my best to avoid the terrible necessity of having to 
employ our soldiers in such a climate, but that I deemed 
it to be absolutely essential to have two ^ first rate battalions 
told off and specially equipped for a campaign beyond the 
Prah should I send home to say I could not fulfil my 
mission without their help. 

My plan was to make a good road to the Prah River and 
erect suitable shelters for those white battalions at selected 
halting places along it : that, when everything was ready, I 
should land them, and having collected my fighting forces 
on that river push forward the remaining seventy or eighty 
miles to Koomassee with all speed, and if possible make 
peace there with King Koffee. If he would not do this, 
I would destroy his palaces, bum his capital and lay waste 
his cotmtry as well as I could, and with the least possible 
delay send back the British troops to their transports, 
which I should have waiting for them on the coast. 

My study of our past relations with the Ashantees drove 

^ I subsequently increased this number to three battalions which 
the Government agreed to. 
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sxmxid 3e7^ aa-r? 11x7 £sar^ psact m onr West Afidcan 
iecrfeozess. CnrfL -ve lar masiily iiwnhfil an onxsy into 
g-mmrKgiH* '±e laiTT^ :t i2 r::±es zxsi rsccs wfjoki ooatiniie 
:a beiLCT^ riar if v? iirsd o pisa iacwud beyond tbe 
Stt? Prsh. v>£ icculi be eurn iiiimt BcL This bdief did 
ezsc. sue 71S ±e ±jei cx^se <x nnr sah s e qn ent difficalty 
ixi oct22iiz^ ^T^er^ vm woaki vock bcyxxid that river. 
All the W^st Azzcaii nziiTes far and near lidieved fhe 
Asiantees to be ■ > r wJ>jn^:,* in battle, and I confess they 
ficdd r»s5cc scr tzar be&ef m tbe history of all our p re v io us 
rffglf^g^ wr± Kocczassee aod its mlers. It is ahrays a 
SGcrce cf se^ocs rtarger to have 00 your irontiers a fighting 
race of sava^s iniboed with this firm bdief in their own 
irresstible strecfth. In this instance, that axiom was 
strengthened bv oar having recently allowed the Ashantees 
to CX73S into oar protectorate and to kill or carry off 
into slavery the inhabitants of whole villages. 

Acoistomed to the bosh, in which they could move about 
as they liked, it never secsns to have occurred to the illogi- 
cal mind of the Ashantees that we could do so equally 
well if only we had the courage to face them. The daric, 
thick and tangled forest in which they lived was to them 
but as the Surrey Commons might be to us, a species of 
country to be manoeuvred through as an ordinary militaiy 
exercise. They consequently attributed our repugnance 
to penetrate its recesses to our fear of so redoubtable an 
enemy. I soon found that this belief was not confined 
to those who had lived beyond the Prah, but was freely 
shared by all the kings and people of oiu: protectorate. 

Since Sir Charles MacCarthy's defeat in 1823, all punitive 
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attacks upon recaldtrant native rulers had devolved 
B almost exclusively upon our ships of war. These Uttle 
expeditions on the West Coast were Hked by the officers and 
ships* crews, and the Navy had come to regard them as 
exclusively their business. 
■ In aU local troubles with the coast chiefs or kings whose 
towns could be reached by our ships' guns, the usual course 
was as follows : The matter was reported by the governor to 
the senior naval officer, and, as a punitive measure, he was 
requited to open fire upon the collection of mud huts which 
constituted the capital of the recalcitrant potentate. This 
he at once proceeded to do. It was a simple operation ; 
the town named was quickly and easily reduced to ashes 
by our shells, and the inhabitants fled for safety to the 
neighbouring bush* When we had thus, as it was under- 
stood, vindicated the offended honour of England^ our 
ships of war disappeared, and the villagers returned to 
their burnt homes to bury those who had been killed and 
to restore tlie thatched roofs of their mud houses. It was 
a cheap, rough-and-ready mode of bringing home for the 
moment to the minds of all negro rulers on the coast the 
greatness of the White Sovereign beyond the ocean who 
claimed them as her subjects. The penalty inflicted was 
p triflings and in a few weeks nothing remained to show that 
the English had punished the offending chief. A fuU 
report of the proceedings was then forwarded to the 
Admiralty in a despatch, and " My Lords ** expressed their 
unqualified approval of the way in which the affair had 
been disposed of. The whole performance was, in fact, 
eminently futile, and as it probably involved killing some 
women and children^ it was cruel also. 

Remembering these facts it was but natural that some 
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naval officers should have regretted deqdy that the settle- 
ment of oar A^iantee drffimlty ^loald not have been left 
entirely to the Admfraltv. Therewas alsopeiliaps another 
reason why my appointment sfaoold not find £avoar there. 
The Colonial O&ce had already sent out Captain Glover, 
R.N., to the \"alley of the River Volta with a sort of roving 
commission, in the hope that his operations there might 
bring the Ashantee King to reason. It was not, therefore, 
far-fetched to imagine that naval officers might think it 
was scarcely fair to Captain Glover to call in a soldier 
before his scheme had been given a trial, and to entrust 
that soldier with the supreme direction of all the militaiy 
and poUtical affairs in the coming war. 

Captain Glover had left England in August, 1873, for our 
territory in the Volta Basin. Boundaries in those r^ons 
were then verj- imdefined, indeed, as far as I know, the 
only actual surveys of any portion of our protectorate are 
those made by the officers who went with me to Koomassee. 
The most important paragraph of Captain Glover's instruc- 
tions — as I understood them — ^was, that " the great object 
of his mission was to create such a diversion on the flank 
and rear of the Ashantees as might force them to retreat 
from the protectorate, or at all events to so far harass and 
alarm them as to enable an attack to be made on them in 
front with better prospect of success." ^ 

But notwithstanding that paragraph in his instructions 
it always seemed to me that, looking far ahead beyond 
that " great object," his chief aspiration was to open out 
a new, an easy route for trade into the interior of Africa 

' "Colonial Office Instructions of August 18 to Captain Glover 
iiH our Special Commissioner to the friendly native chiefs in the 
eoHtcrn districts of the Protected Territories near and adjacent to 
our Settlements on the Gold Coast." 
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by the hitherto unexplored Volta Valley. It was a grand 
idea well worthy of so far-seeing, so determined an explorer, 
and I regret beyond measure that it has never been 
seriously undertaken. But it was not the object of the 
mission upon which I was sent. I thought then, and still 
believe, that until I had sent him positive orders to cross 
the Prah on January 15 and to march upon Koomassee 
with all the forces at his disposal, he had regarded the 
destruction of the Ashantee miUtary power as a mere 
episode in the much grander and more ambitious scheme 
he had alwa3rs before him. But that scheme would require 
some years to carry out, whereas the object of my mission 
was definite, namely, to secure peace to our protectorate by 
the destruction of the Ashantee miUtary power before 
the next unhealthy season had set in. 

On August 13 there was a meeting at the War Office of 
Ifinisters and high miUtary and naval authorities. I 
was sent for and asked if, with my knowledge of affairs 
upon the Gold Coast, I would undertake the direction of 
the civil and military affairs there. I was told, that if I said 
"yes," I should not be expected to remain there after I 
had settled matters with King Koffee Kalcali. I at once 
assented — Heavens, with what internal joy I did so! A 
messenger was forthwith sent to Osborne to obtain Her 
Majesty's consent, and two days later it was announced 
in all the London papers that I was to leave for West 
Africa immediately. The Cabinet were, I think, anxious 
to make pubUcly known their determination to deal 
quickly and drastically with this Ashantee question, and 
to let the world learn that they were already busy in pre- 
paring for war should it be forced upon them. Other 
somewhat similar meetings took place subsequently in 
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, Caldwell's room. They interested me much, for 11 
\d never before heard Ministers discuss amongst them- 
selves questions of Imperial poUcy, Those whom I Ihei 
eard debate the serious question of whether a military 
lofce should or should not be sent to the Gold Gsast, wm 
able and experienced statesmen, I did not expect thens 
to know much of war, or of its difficulties, from a military 
point of view, but I did imagine there would have been 
a unaniEnity of opinion as "^^ ^^^ evident necessity for gcmg 
to war. At one of t se 
present* put several pe 
colleague of the Colonial C 
somewhat sharp tone of voi< 
but I fancied that the que 
at the Admiralty. At least 
time. ^ 

Some questions and answers passed between the Secretai^ 
of State for the Colonies and another Minister who w^ 
present as to what it was hoped or intended to do under 
many contingencies. Lord Kimberley's temper became 
apparently somewhat nettled under his colleague's cross- 
examination until at last, in reply to some inquiry, he 
thumped the table in front of him and said in a determined 
voice, " Either this expedition comes off or I cease to be 
Colonial Minister." This emphatic reply astonished me 
not a little, but it had what I presume was its intended 
effect, for it ended the discussion, and the despatch of the 
expedition was agreed to. 

Mr. Cardwell, who did not seem to enjoy this somewhat 
open exchange of views between colleagues, brought the 
meeting to a close, pouring oil upon the troubled waters 
with that mild determination of manner which was a prom- 
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inent feature in his character. The die was cast, and the 
general plan of campaign was to be on the lines I had pro- 
posed. I was to have the invaluable advantage of being 
not only Military Chief, but also governor of the territories 
which constituted or bordered upon the seat of war. Upon 
the general line of policy to be followed I received fairly 
dear instructions, but much was wisely left to my discre- 
tion. The fact that the Government thus trusted me I 
attributed to Mr. Cardwell's experience as Colonial Minister 
in a former Administration, which had taught him the 
desirabihty of concentrating in one man's hands both the 
dvil and military power when war is imminent in any of 
our distant possessions. 

To compare a small with a great affair upon such a 
point, let the reader contrast the history of Sir John Moore's 
remarkable campaign in Spain with the history of this 
little war. The comparison will illustrate dearly how 
marked is the advantage to the nation when the home 
Government is wise enough to entrust the Commander 
in the field with the responsibility of what I may call the 
local diplomacy of the war as well as with the direction of 
the military operations imdertaken to secure the great 
national objects aimed at. 

Our history teems with useful warnings upon this point, 
as for instance in the Low Countries, where the Dutch 
Deputies with Marlborough's army were allowed to influence 
and in some instance to control the plans and movements 
of that great general. The story of those two wars warns 
us never again to send a civilian commissioner into the 
theatre of war to exercise any authority over the general 
commanding the troops employed. 

In the official letter informing me that I had been selected 
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:c '■■!■ . ^V ±e iacses a=d :9 aas^K rbe ^xr*! adminisln- 
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£2^ =: 2ST cperxbocs i:iw « ^ - ,iL^ ibe powghflity erf its 
r-frir±z ±« service o£ Ecropcazs at the Gold (mslT 

Upcc =e V3S lbs thrawn tbe respGBSzbffity of fenning 
iiL cc±>3i cc thiC spot wraecber true neoeasities of the 
zcs^xxL ±d or ±d sot i s ^jlre ibe emptoyment of British 
zrxzs ± tie cctziz^ ranrpr^, wmbt the Calniet rv- 
ser-.-ed :c itseli ±.e fiiil cknissoQ ot whetber tbey mmld or 
vcdd nc: f::rr:v; Sw± troops if I asked for diem. 

I think it zzizzi be sni-^j asaioTed that at the beginning 
of 1S73 =.ot ±Tt per osir. of the Ex^ixsh people had ever 
he&rd c: the Ash-mtee kTngdom, I might as tnithfnify 
add, th^t Oct of every thocsand of scch enlighteaed beings, 
ver%- fev indeed knew much about its geography or its 
histor/. Tne world in general had a sort of vague nn- 
de±ned notioa that in the da\-3 when we recognixed domes- 
tic sl2ivtry in ozi colonies its king dealt largely in human 
fesh with the slave traders : and forthermOTe, that the 
Ashantee r.ation was known to be the most warlike in the 
region, ar.d had not hesitated upon several occasions to 
invade the white man's territory-, and even to attack his 
fortined castles which had been erected in the slave-dealers' 
interests. Tne Ehitch and the Portuguese held some of 
these castles. Elmina. lonnerly Dutch, had recently become 
British, a circumstance which many ignorantly thought 
had brought about this war. To the English of 1873 who 
knew something more of West Africa than what is learnt 
from school geography, the Ashantees were associated with 
the serious defeat they had inflicted upon us about fifteen 
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miles inland just half a century before, as already men- 
tioned. Upon that occasion our native allies bolted soon 
after the first volley, and the native army we had trusted 
to stem the Ashantee invasion followed their example, 
leaving to his fate their general, who was also the governor 
of our Cape Coast possessions. 

Whilst our preparations for this campaign were in pro- 
gress, I heard many say, "Why not abandon the Gold 
Coast altogether ? It can be no longer worth our while 
to spend money upon a country whose climate is deadly 
to us and which must always be a source of worry and 
danger?" 

Peace-loving as Lord Kimberley undoubtedly was, he 
took no such small churchwarden view of our Imperial 
responsibilities, and I presume he had induced Mr. Glad- 
stone to see the matter in a similar light. Both he and 
Mr. Cardwell were devoted to peace, but neither would, 
according to my estimate of their characters, have shrunk 
from war when it had become in their opinion a national 
necessity. In this instance both were satisfied that we 
could not avoid it with any shred of national dignity, nor 
with any honest care for the future. Lord Kimberley, 
though a very able man and a strong Colonial Minister, 
was a great talker. His idea of a conversation upon an 
important business resolved itself into a long and able 
monologue. When he had exhausted the subject — and 
sometimes his Ustener also— he would shake him by the 
hand, say the conversation (!) had been most useful and 
instructive, and that he was much obliged for the interview. 

How shall I describe Mr. Cardwell, the greatest Minister 
I ever served with at the War Office ? He was the only 
civiUan Secretary of State I ever knew who understood 
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what mflitaiy adminisbatioa meant, or who had any fixed 
ideas of the principles upcn windi an army should be 
organi2ed for rapid mobiliiation. It was a pteastue to 
work with so able a statesman, and (xie could always trost 
him implicitly. To him we owe the abolition of purchase 
and the establishment of oar present militaiy system. 
Knowing what a large army that system recently enabled 
us to send to South Africa, I fed we can never as a nation 
be sufficiently grateful to his memory. Bnthe never ooold 
have carried out his reforms in the izce of the holding 
opposition they met with from what is commonly known 
as " society/' and also from the Army with its thousand 
ramifications amongst the " better classes/' had it not been 
that Mr. Gladstone reposed implicit confidence in the 
wisdom and discretion of his old and firm friend, Edward 
Cardwell. To Mr. Gladstone all Army questions were un- 
congenial. But he understood in a very general way that 
the system which allowed, say, a stupid major to jump 
over the head of a clever senior because the former could, 
and the latter could not, afford to pay a few thousand 
pounds for the promotion, must be an absurdity, an in- 
justice to individuals and such a serious injury to the State 
that it could not be defended with any show of reason. 
But if he would not study Army questions himself, he 
believed so thoroughly in his friend's good sense, calm and 
logical judgement, upon questions which he knew Mr. 
Cardwell had studied thoroughly, that without hesitation 
he accepted his advice, and placed Army Reform high in 
the political programme of his party. 

Except those who worked with and for Mr. Cardwell 
few know the difficulties he had to overcome when all 
** society," and almost the whole Army, was against him. 
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Honest, straightforward, able, clear-sighted and deter- 
mined, full of amiable qualities, he carried out the herculean 
task he had resolved to attempt, but the effort killed him. 
Never was Minister in my time more generally hated by 
the Army and by almost all its old-fashioned and un- 
thinking "officers. And yet, looking back now over the 
quarter of a century we have since lived through, I can 
think of no one man whose memory and whose great ser- 
vices entitle him to be remembered with such gratitude by 
all ranks of the Army, by the nation, aye, and by the 
Empire at large. What misfortune such a War Minister 
would have recently saved us ! 

The public are very justly angry that we had not all 
the stores required for the mobilization of our army when 
Mr. Kruger declared war. But for the fact that we were 
able to find the great number of trained men we did, we 
are certainly indebted to the army S5rstem which Mr. 
Cardwell created in the teeth of the direst and most in- 
fluential opposition that any great pubUc measure ever 
encotmtered in my time. 

When will the people realize that they must never hope 
to have an Army ready for rapid mobilization under our 
present Army system ? We are never allowed to keep in 
store the war-plant required for that object. After a war, 
our War Ministers prefer to live for years upon the 
military stores purchased during its progress. To provide 
for future contingencies is not a dogma of party Govern- 
ment. The reason is evident. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
War Service on the Gold Coast, 
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V the West Coast of Afri 

3 were only remarkable for 

were irresistible demons ^ 

Id face. Indeed, if gloc 

seated the expedition I snould never have seen Kock 
lassee. The newspapers teemed with letters describing 
5 difficulties to be overcome and the impossibility of any 
British troops ever reaching that city- That dreadful aea- 
ture, " One Who Knows," and those twin brothers, ** The 
Man on The Spot " and " The Man who has Been There," aD 
whined in chorus as dogs do at the ringing of a church 
beU. The croakings of some were even couched in terms 
that read more Uke the menace, " undertake it at your 
peril and if you dare" than friendly advice to their 
countrjonen in a difficult position. The warning, ** Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin," was not more emphatic than the 
gloomy prognostics these false prophets shrieked at all 
who presumed to differ from them. An engineer officer 
of high position who had served on the Gold Coast, upon 
being asked by a friend what he had better take with him 
there in the shape of " kit," repUed, *' A coffin ; it is all 
you will require." Many had what our American friends 
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would designate *'axes to grind'* on their own behalf, 
and were furiom because they were not allowed to start 
some impossible railroad to the Prah, or other wild plans 
of their own conception* If we attempted to march poor 
ignorant English soldiers through that dense and deadly 
bush we should be — it was asserted — lured into traps from 
which not even one would escape to describe what had 
befallen the rest. 

These prophets of evil assumed the attitude one might 
expect from Cassandra mourning over the folly of those 
who refused to listen to her warnings. Suchj however, are 
the vagaries of this class of human beings that each and 
all of those who denounced our folly and our sin for pre^ 
suming to undertake what they had pronounced un- 
possible were quite willing to undertake the job if the 
Government would entrust them with it. That was the 
weak side of their seimons upon the pestilential climate of 
Ashantee, and it stamped the preachers, not only as illogical 
but as tainted with personal interest* Whan I left England 
the troops upon the Gold Coast were the and West India 
Regiment^ and very small detachments of tlie marines, in 
all thirty officers and 770 rank and file. Of them, one officer 
and 146 were sick. It was appalling to find that of the 
130 Englishmen ashore, only twenty-two were fit for duty. 
It was not, therefore, to be wandered at that Ministers 
should have long hesitated to embark in a war for which 
their military advisers required the services of British 
troops who would most probably suffer in like proportion. 
I The day before I left London to embark at Liverpool, there 
had been read to me an extract from a letter written by 
Mr. Cardwell to a high official, in which he said of me : 
'* It only remains now to hope that he will have the moral 
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courage, if there be impossibilities in his way, to look them 
fairly in the face, to report them accurately, and leave 
us " — ^meaning the Cabinet — " to take upon ourselves the 
responsibiUty of dealing with them. Bad as such a con- 
clusion would be, yet if it be based upon truth it must be 
accepted." I was assured at the time of the confidence 
Mr. Cardwell and the Cabinet generally reposed in me, 
which was very gratif3dng. 

I was allowed to select whatever officers I required for 
the native regiments it was my intention to raise locally, 
and also those whom I wanted for stafE duties. It was 
evident that the most serious enemy to be encountered 
was the climate, usually considered the worst in all our 
foreign possessions. The majority of those I selected for 
these duties were Staff College officers which in itself was 
a new departure in such matters. I do not believe that 
any general ever left England with an abler or more daring 
body of assistants than I did upon that occasion. 

The steamship AmbriZf in which my party of thirty-five 
carefully selected officers embarked at Liverpool on 
September 12, 1873, was the most abominable and un- 
healthy craft I ever made a voyage in. The smell of bilge 
water and of bad new paint with which she reeked 
poisoned several of us, and the inmates of any workhouse 
would have complained of the food. But these, as I have 
said, were small matters to men full, as we all were, of hope, 
ambition and energy. Many whom we left behind regarded 
us as foolhardy idiots who having rashly volunteered for a 
hopeless venture they never expected to see again. But 
these sadly coloured pictures of what was in store for us 
had no effect upon the spirits of my tireless companions, 
men for whom danger seemed to have a strong attraction. 
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All were young — I, their leader, one of the oldest of the 
group, was only fortyj and all laughed at danger and made 
light of trials* Though fully conscious of the difficulties 
to be met and overcome, no party on pleasure bent was 
ever gayer or apparently more light-hearted. What is it 
you cannot accomplish with men weU chosen from our 
Army ! 

The general longing of my party to face the horrors they 
were told of, and to meet an enemy thus described, made 
all feel like comrades who had volunteered for some 
forlorn hope. Any contemplation of impending triaJs 
served only to whet our zest for the enterprise in which 
all had so gladly embarked. Gloomy thoughts were stifled 
in the daily discussions of plans for overcoming the difli- 
culties we expected to encounter^ and this community of 
aims and ambitions made us firm comrades, a true " band 
of brothers,'* full of joy and hope at the prospect before us. 
A longing for distinction, to do sometliing that those at 
home would think well of, filled our cup of pleasure to the 
brim. All other considerations were thrown overboard ; 
they were at Imst ignored if not forgottai. If care 
weighed upon any heart it was well hidden away, and 
there seemed to burn in every one that determination 
which mocks at aU danger that has to be encountered* 
Life on board ship is usually spent in silly games, idleness 
and sleep, but no body of adventurers was ever more, if as, 
studious as we were during the voyage. When it ended 
all could, I think, have passed with credit an examination 
in the geography of the country we expected to campaign 
in. Piles of Blue Books containing years of correspondence 
between Downing Street and our governors in Western 
Africa, were closely examined for information as to recent 
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I fdt that ordinary men could not be good enoogfa lor 
tlie work I had undertaken. I was fully aware of its many 
peculiar difficulties, and had taken care to surroond mjrsdf 
with those whom I could trust, and whom I fdt had a similar 
confidence in me. Several of them had accompanied me 
thn:e yf:ars before in my expedition from Lake Supmor 
to the Red River settlement. Those were men whose 
nerve I had seen proved in the midst of physical dangers 
which silence the man of ordinary manufacture, and blanch 
many a cheek. I knew I could rely upon them in the 
** tightest " of places, and that no risk of any sort would 
api)al them. Captain, now General, Sir Redvers BuUer, 
of the Royal Rifles, was first and foremost amongst them 
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as one whose stem determination of character nathing could 
mffle, whose resource in difficulty was not surpassed by 
any one I ever knew* Endowed with a raind fruitful 
in expedients, cool and calm in the face of every danger, 
he inspired general confidence, and thoroughly deserved 
it. Had a thunderbolt burst at his feet he would have 
merely brushed from his rifle jacket the earth it had 
thrown upon him without any break in the sentence he 
happened to be uttering at the moment* He was a 
thorough soldier, a practised woodman, a skilful boatman 
in the most terrifying of rapids, and a man of great physical 
strength and endurance. 

My chief of the staff was Lieut.-Col. John McNeill, who 
had ako shared in the hard work of the Red River ex- 
pedition. Daring, determined, self-confident and inde- 
fatigable, he was not a man I should have liked to meet 
as my enemy in action. He was a first-rate man to organize 
success under difficult conditions* He was never cast 
down by bad luck, and always cheery no matter how dis- 
couraging might be the immediate or apparent prospect 
of the position. He was badly hit in our first affair of any 
marked importance. I was standing beside a gnn, then 
in action, when he came out of the bush near it, supporting 
one horribly wounded arm with the other, and exclaimed 
in angry and indignant tones, as if someone had deeply 
insiilted him, '* An infernal scoundrel out there has shot 
me through the arm." All the muscles, tendons and 
sinews of his wrist had been cut through by a bullet fired 
dose to him, and stood out like strands of an unravelled 
rope's end, causing me to think in my surgical ignorance 
that a man so wounded must die of lockjaw : this is an 
old Army superstition regarding wounds of that nature, 
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adopts some less noble but more paying occupation in 
life than the Anny he would have made a fortune. He 
spoke remarkably well, and had he made politico his career, 
I have no doubt he would have risen to a very high position 
in that questionable trade. Had he never accomplished 
anything else for the State than the great services he 
rendered England throughout our recent and curiously 
prolonged war in South Africa, he might indeed be well 
satisfied with what he had done for his country, I do 
not know an officer who could have performed equally well 
the heavy and responsible duties which fell to his lot at the 
War Office during the last three years* England was 
indeed fortunate to possess so able and untiring a soldier- 
administrator when Messrs, Kruger and Company forced 
war upon us, for as usual— as has been, and always must 
be the case under our unbusinesslike War Office system 
— we were unprepared for war upon any large scale. 

It is not so easy to describe my staunch old friend 
General Sir Frederick Maurice* His fervid imagination 
and brilUant intellect, helped by a deep study of strategy 
and an inexhaustible amount of stored-up mihtary inform- 
atiDn, marks him out as one of our great military thinkers 
and best writers upon the science and art of war. The son 
of a man whose brain power and whose manly courage he 
has inherited, he would have distinguished himself in what- 
ever walk of life he adopted. As a Ueutenant in 1872, he 
was the successful competitor for the Wellington Prize 
Essay upon War. His essay was far above those of the 
other competitors, of whom I was one. When I selected 
him to be one of my officers in the Ashantee War, I only 
knew him as the man who had so easily beaten me upon 
that occasion^ but 1 felt that the man who possessed the 
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thinktng and reaaoomg power wbidi his any daapttywd 
ahonld be gi^ea the chance of addiqp pfactire to 
Since then we have been coostant ccKBfOBWBBi^ botit at 1 
and in many rampaigns , and I fed it a pdvikge to 
him not only amongst ngr ablest and facavcrt 
but as one of ngr best friends. 

My commanding Royal F.nginrer was Captam R. Home, 
in many ways one of the most remazkaUe men I ha;ve ever 
known. I had been acquainted with him for aevcnlycais^ 
and picked him oat as being jtst the man I wanted for 
that position in the trying and diflinilt woik befoie us. I 
never had cause in any way to regret my sel rr tin n . This 
was his first campaign, and no one stnnre harder to make 
it a success, thon^ all those aroond me did as nmdu An 
aUe, daring and ima g inative Irishman, he was foil of 
resource. Inclined to be egotistical and somewhat vain 
of his great talents, he had an ineradicable repngnanoe to 
admit he was unable to give detailed answers to aD qaestions, 
on an subjects, whether great or small, that any cme pot to 
him. This failing caused him to be at times a somewhat 
unsafe guide. But as this peculiarity was well known to 
his comrades — ^who sometimes practised amusingly upon 
it — ^it did not interfere with his great and undoubted use- 
fulness. It was during this Uttle war that he laid the 
foundation of the high opinion so generally entertained of 
him ever after by all those who knew him best. He died 
five years later, broken down, as I beheve, by the strain 
of a too long continued over-taxing of his great mental and 
physical powers in the public service. By his death the 
Queen lost one of her very ablest soldiers. The day his 
death was annoimced, a friend found Lord Beaconsfield in 
tears sitting over his fire. To that friend, who told me the 
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story, the great Minister said he had just lost, by Colonel 
Home's death, an officer of whose talents he had so good 
an opinion that he had long designed him for high and 
important employment* 

Amongst the many keen soldiers around me, none worked 
more imremittingly, or with a noble daring more wisely 
governed by thoughtful prudence, than Lord Gifford, 
Tliroughout the whole advance beyond the River Prah he 
had charge of the scouts, with whom he Uved and into whom 
he was almost able to infuse some real pluck. But yet upon 
occasions all bolted and left him, and how he Uved througli 
his many daily dangers and hair-breadth escapes was a 
wonder to everyone. Always well ahead of our advance 
posts, he had a hard time of it. But continuous danger, 
bad and scanty food, constant exposure in such a climate, 
no shelter from rain, and no white man as a companion, 
th^e were trials and drawbacks to comfort which had no 
eflfect upon him. If ever a man daily and hourly carried 
his life in his hand* he certainly did so until we reached 
KcHimassee. 

From the best fighting materials I could find at liand, I 
intended to raise two special battalions, one to be under 
Colonel Evelyn Wood, the other under Colonel Baker 
Russell, Both were able men, designed by their Maker 
to be dashing and excellent leaders. Tliere was great 
rivalry between tlietr respective battalions^ and if by chance 
one came in for more fighting than the other, the less fortun- 
ate conmaander and his officers resented it, not only as a 
grievance, but as a slight. More than once I had to smooth 
down the niffled feathers of each in turn. Their officers 
were all carefully selected men who I knew could be 
depended upon implicitly, under all circumstances. 
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specially sdected officers only should be sent with them, 
and all claims on the grotmd of seniority must be ruthlessly 
ignored. 

We called at Madeira, at Las Palmas in the Canaries, and 
at Sierra Leone^ the business port of Western Africa* That 
beautiful spot is surrounded by low green hills which, thick 
mth tropical jungle and abundantly luxurious vegetation, 
please the eye and make one almost forget that it is well 
named the *' Grave of the Englislmian," The bed-rock, 
wherever exposed, is dark red in colour, and I think the 
church and a few big houses have been built of it, but if 
so, in common with all other habitations they have been 
white-washed over. The turkey buzzard is to be seen here 
in large numbers sitting upon the church top and other 
roofs. They are loathsome to look at, but are most useful 
as scavengers. Horses will not Uve here nor at Cape Coast 
Castle, though they do so at Accra. The mountain called 
Sierra Leone, after wWch the place is named, is over 
2pQOO feet high/ The news of August 26 from Gape Coast 
Castle, told us of the enemy*s attack upon Dix Cove and 
that Commodore Commerell had been badly wounded, I 
felt this much, for I had looked forward with great satis- 
faction to having so distinguished a sailor as my naval 
colleague, knowing that he was to be depended on under 
all circumstance* We all enjoyed our short stay ashore 
at Sierra Leone. 

After an uneventful voyage of three weeks, we anchored 
off Cape Coast Castle on October 3, and, with all the 
pomp I could lend the proceedings by a military display, 
I landed that same evening through the surf, which beats 
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ceasdessijr i^xxi its sandjr shores. I was anxkHis to inipiess 
the inhabitants with the fact that a new species of Gover- 
nor, a fitting soldier, had arrived to rale them. I was 
swoni in amidst the firing of safaites, and at once took up 
my abode in Government House. 

It is a good substantial brick bnilding, plastered over 
and coloured winter as indeed are all the houses in the town. 
A hi^ fli^t of masonry steps leads to the first floor, on 
which are the recq>tion rooms. In front was a small 
garden, from whose brick'-coloiired earth sprang extremdy 
brilliant flowers, throng^ which flitted corioos lizards 
emblaiooed, as it were, all over in bri^t heraldic pigments. 
It was honmed in nnfortonately on all sides by a verf 
insanitary town of blindingly white houses filled almost 
exdnsivdy with negroes, there being very few haU-castes 
in the {dace. It was pleasant to see the well-set-up West 
Indian sokher sauntering about the streets in all the pride 
of a picturesque umfcKm, and of that superiority whicb 
regimental discipline engenders. But the noise of the 
negro population, the horrible smells everjnfvhere, rob the 
evening ¥ralk of enjoyment. 

I shaU De\'er forget the first night I spent at Cape Coast 
Castle. All through life I have been blessed with the 
Nvill-power of going to sleep whenever I wished to do so. 
But upon this occasion I awoke about midnight without 
any apparent reason. Having listened a few minutes, 
I became aware of what sounded like the discharge at a 
considerable distance, and at regular intervals, of some 
monster piece of heavy ordnance which made the earth 
shake, as it were, at each succeeding round. I soon realised 
it ^*as but the ceaseless beating of that calmly but beautiful 
yet cruel-looking sea as it rolls smoothly and grandly in 
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from the wide, wide western ocean. Each swelling wave 
slowly follows its predecessor with apparently all the re- 
morselessness of fate to break at regular intervals upon 
that ever surf-beaten shore with a noise as loud as the 
distant fall of a thunderbolt. 

When subsequently I grew accustomed to its roar through 
the live-long night, there was something awe-inspiring yet 
fascinating in its pulse-like cadence. Those who on that 
hateful coast have tossed through the long hours of a night 
made sleepless and horrible by fever, can never foiget that 
sound. It falls on the over-wrought, miseiy-stricken 
brain, much as the ticking of Time's pendulum must on 
the ear of the man condemned to die next morning. But 
it also reminds you of how often in the fresh, cool air of 
the rising smnmer tide at home you have heard the sea 
break with a soft hissing murmur upon a pebbly shore. 
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CHAPTER XLV 
Cape Coast Castle and its Slave Pens 

I FOUND plenty of work awaitiiig me, and of all tiie 
profdiylactic phj^sk I have ever taken in a bad 
climate, hard, constant and imperative duties ooostitate 
the best. The morning after my arrival I walked aboot 
''my capital,'' desirous of liking it and its peopk; bat 
although it has been some centuries in the hands of 
Europeans I found the town negro an objectionahle 
animal. His vanity, pretensions, his vulgar swagger, 
made one fed how much more useful he would be if we had 
never emancipated him. The term " slave " jars upon <Nir 
ears, and yet the more one sees of the n^o at Cape Coast, 
the more one realizes that he was intended to be the white 
man's servant. Amongst other places I visited the 
old castle, built originally by the Portuguese, which still 
has the armorial bearings of that nation over its gate. 
There I saw the horrible dens in which the slaves, purchased 
from the interior, and chiefly from the Ashantees, used 
formerly to be inunured until some slaver arrived to take 
them to be sold like cattle in the colonies. Those dungeons 
made me realize with what truth John Wesley had denounced 
the slave trade as " that execrable simi of all villainies." 
Let the man who would question that truth visit the old 
slave pens of Cape Coast Castle. 
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xniSl&tle presented an extremely busy and picturesque 
scenep Over-worked Commissaxtat Officers — perspiring from 
every pore — ^were trying to organize crowds of negroes into 
squads for transport purposes. Each man had fastened 
round his neck a zinc label on which was stamped the 
letter of his particular company. It is no easy matter to 
enforce silence in such an assembly, and yet without it all 
hope of order is futile. The one promment man in the 
crowd was Commissary-General O'Connor. I had selected 
him for this work because he thoroughly understood the 
negro character, and had long experience in dealing with 
black races both in the West Indies and upon this very 
coast. Thousands of these Cape Coast negroes knew him 
personally, and all knew him by reputation to be a just 
man, but one who would not submit to their nonsense : 
whilst they feared him they were fond of him, He was a 
man amongst many, and to me he was worth any thousand 
other men I could have found. He made Ught of the 
climate and was an indefatigable worker, A first-rate 
Commissariat Officer, he could get more out of the n^ro 
than any man I ever met : he was indeed a man after my 
own heart, 

I found my Conmianding Royal Engineer established 
in the room where that unfortunate but highly gifted 
woman, the wife of Governor Maclean, had been found dead 
with a bottle of prussic acid in her hand thirty-three 
years before. Outside those quarters, but below them, 
there is marked upon a stone of the pavement which covers 
the interior of the castle, the simple letters *' L. E* L," No 
date is given nor any particulars of the lady who lies below 
it. Her uncongenial and uninteresting husband is also 
buried there, but not beside her. Many have striven to 
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lift the veil which shrouds the secret as to how or why 
she committed suicide, but that she did kill herself is 
generally recognized as a fact upon the spot. I loved the 
fertile fancy of her poetry as a boy, and I trust that the 
spirit of so gifted a woman may rest in peace fax away 
from her conmion-place husband. I don't think she ever 
had a chance in Ufe. How many there are of whom this 
can be truly said I 

Cruelty is ingrained in the African n^o's dispositicm. 
To see a fellow human being flogged or tortured, or killed 
in any fashion, is to the black man of the West Coast a 
positive pleasure. It is to him what a good drama is to 
the European. Within a week of my landing a n^gro 
was hanged for a cruel murder, and the whole black popu- 
lation turned out to see the poor wretch expiate his offence. 
I was busy writing in my room, when I unexpectedly 
heard a surging howl of delight from all the neighbouring 
streets, men, women and children clapping their hands 
in the excitement of the moment. Not knowing what it 
meant, I looked out of the window close by where I sat, 
and from which the lighthouse, near at hand, was the 
most prominent object. There I saw the still writhing 
body of this poor criminal as it swayed to and fro from 
the gallows to the loudly expressed pleasure and amuse- 
ment of the dense crowds assembled to enjoy so rare a show. 
I was assured by those who knew the negro best that there 
was no man in the place who would not attend with great 
enjoyment to see his own father flogged, so powerful was 
the attraction that human suffering had for the black man. 
My dear AboUtionist, do please imderstand that this horrible 
depravity is not the result of what was lately known as 
slavery in America, and before 1833 in our colonies also. 
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It is as natural to the curly-headed man as the colour of 
his skin. 

At Cape Coast Castle we all attended divine service every 
Sunday* The colonial chaplain who ministered there 
was the very blackest of negroes, but had received a 
university education in England. His salary was nearly 
£600 a year, and beyond reading the service to about 
thirty people on Sundays he did nothing* The episcopal 
schoob were a public disgrace, and for their condition 
he was directly responsible. I remember hearing years 
afterwards^ but I cannot vouch for the story, that when 
he was dying he sent for the chief " fetish man " of the 
town, saying he preferred his mimstrations, in which 
he had faith, to the consolation of the Christian religion 
in which he did not believe. So much for our educated 
West Coast of Africa converts. It was a pleasure, however, 
to visit the Wesleyan schools, which were weU kept and 
admirably looked after. How much more earnest they 
are than we poor Episcopalians I The headquarters of the 
Wesleyan missions on the coast is there, and one cannot 
praise the zeal and courage of their ministers too much. 

There were several substantially built houses in the 
town, many of them over a century old* From the shore 
the sea looks generally smooth and seems to reflect the 
yellow tints of the sun on its ever undulating but generally 
unbroken surface. Along the line of yellow sand that 
marks itsshorej the surf beats ceaselessly and monotonously. 
As you looked seawards, every ship rolled horribly with 
the regularity of a huge pendulum, and without cessation* 
Throughout this short but very busy httle campaign a 
great deal was compressed, and had to be almost unduly 
compressed^ into a few months from start to finish. This 
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was necessary because of the uncertainty of life even among 
the strongest and healthiest Europeans in such a deadly 
climate. 

I never thought the war could be effectually finished 
without British troops, and I beUeved throughout that 
they could be employed for a dash upon Koomassee without 
inordinate risk. I was consequently anxious, as soon 
as possible, to try the experiment of a small fight with 
the Ashantees, in which native levies, helped by the few 
battalions I was raising locaUy from the tribes of the best 
fighting reputation, should be alone employed. The 
sooner I could make this trial the better, for if it satisfied 
me that British troops would certainly be required the 
sooner I demanded them from home the sooner I should 
be able to finish the business. 

I enlisted two classes of men, those who belonged to 
warlike tribes who would fight, and those who could only 
be depended upon as carriers. Amongst the latter were 
the Croomen, who are admirable boatmen, and some of 
whom are usually to be found on board all our vessels of 
war on that station. But though brave as boatmen they 
tell you plainly they will not fight. Their God is known 
by the name of " Duppy,** and if a Crooman imagines he 
has seen that deity he Ues down to die, and dies very 
shortly. I have been told this by several who knew 
the Croomen well and liked them, and I saw an instance 
of it up the Nile in 1885, where I employed many of them 
as boatmen. They are a cheery lot and real Neptimes in 
the water. Although they won't fight, and fear Duppy, 
they have apparently no fear of death or danger. But 
I must not pause to tell of the various races I enlisted, for 
they were many and nearly all of them cowards of a 
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pronounced t3T>e who dreaded the Ashantees* That was 
unfortunate for me, for the Ashantees were the enemy 
I wanted them to meet. 

By far the best fighting men to be had were the Houssas, 
a fine Mohammedan people from far inland^ near Lake 
Chad. I have always attributed much, if not all, their 
superiority as soldiers to the fact that their worship of 
one God alone, the Creator of all things, elevates their 
minds above the machinations and superstitions of 
idolatry, and raises them accordingly in spirit and in 
courage above the fetish-worshipping tribes around them. 
The followers of the Prophet in all epochs and in all countries 
have proved themselves to be daring and obedient soldiers, 
and these Houssas are no exception to that rule* 

The Houssas were often wild in action from lack of 
discipline, but they were real fighting men, who always 
meant business, and would follow their white officers. 
They were the only trustworthy soldiers at hand for the 
protection of Cape Coast Castle with its Government 
establishments and prosperous town. 

I allowed Captain Arthur Rait, of the Horse Artillery, to 
man his guns exclusively with Houssas. No men could 
behave better than they did throughout the campaign 
under that gallant soul, now in Heaven, but who whilst 
on earth was the bravest of cheery, determined, able and 
loyal comrades. A man of cool courage whom no dangers 
could daunt, of great physical endurance, who never spared 
himself and who even made light of the fevers which at 
times held him in their grip. How can England ade- 
quatdy repay the services of such a son ? How can her 
Sovereign thank him sufficiently ? 

No one could admire the courage, determination and 
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zeal of Captain Glover more than I did, but looking back 
now at the events of this campaign, and at the many serious 
elements of failure it embraced, I feel, that had the interests 
of the State been alone considered it would have been 
wiser to have withdrawn Captain Glover altogether from 
the coast when I reached it. 

He was a very remarkable man. I never saw a frioe on 
which pluck and firm resolve were more legibly written ; 
indeed he looked the man who was bom to rule an African 
dominion. Endowed with an iron constitution, con- 
siderable ability, and great determination of character, 
as administrator of the Government at Lagos he had acqufred 
much experience in dealing with West African people of 
all grades and of aU colours. He understood them well, 
and knew how to rule them, though at times, perhaps, his 
wise and practical methods were not strictly in accordance 
with the preaching of Exeter Hall nor with the Queen's 
Regulations. As a lieutenant, in 1853, he had taken part 
in the unfortimate expedition imder Captain Lock, R.N., 
from the River Irrewaddy into the Burmese jungles. I 
have referred to this operation at the b^[inning of these 
memoirs.* 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, having rightly 
formed a high opinion of Captain Glover's ability, sent him 
to the Gold Coast with somewhat vague instructions as 
to raising a native force in the eastern province of our 
protectorate. He on his part had given Lord Kimberley 
a rough outline of his plan for bringing theAshantee King 
to reason by operating against Koomassee from the River 
Volta as a base. 

In the instructions he received from the Colonial Office 
* See p. 42, voL i. 
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he was ordered to '* subject himself to the general control 
of the officer administering the Gold Coast." He had 
selected some excellent officers to accompany him, and I 
believe, had succeeded in collecting about 1,000 Houssas 
before I arrived- It was an unwise and expensive arrange- 
ment, for had I been given those 1,000 Houssas I should 
have been able to have done all I wanted with two instead 
of three British battalions, thereby saving a large outlay 
and the Uv^ of many British soldiers. 

No men could have worked harder than Captain Glover 
and the excellent officers he had with him, hot they con- 
tributed little towards the end aimed at. Their employ- 
ment is a good illustration of how much can be thrown 
away when the War Office and the Colonial Office each 
attempts to carry on a campaign at the same time for the 
attainment of the same object. If as a taxpayer I may 
venture to express an opinion , I would say that it is at 
least an unbusinesslike proceeding. The War Office and 
the Admiralty are respectively charged by the nation with 
the conduct of war, one upon land the other upon sea, 
I cannot too strongly deprecate the egregious folly of placing 
the command of a fleet in the hands of a soldier, or of an 
army in the hands of a sailor ; one is as ridiculous a pro- 
ceeding as the other, and the whole teaching of history 
warns us against any such stupid folly* 

Early in December, 1873, Captain Glover had collected 
at Blappah,on the lower Volta, a native army that was said 
to be 18,000 strong. To be of any important use it was 
essential he should cross the Prah at the point he had 
selected on or about January 15, 1874, the date I named 
for him to do so, and when 1 also meant to cross at Prahsu. 
He did cross then, but with only some 800 Houssas, and 
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although he was never seriously engaged I have no doubt 
that his advance from a different direction did afiect King 
Koffee*s nerves. It did not, however, prevent us from 
having to fight our way through the Ashantee army into 
Koomassee, and looking back at Captain Glover's costly 
expedition, I should say that it was embarked upon by 
Lord Kimberley with too little consideration, and that 
practically it had not any commensurate effect upon the 
result of the war. It did, however, deprive me of the 
services of the i,ooo Houssas Captain Glover was able to 
collect from Cape Coast Castle, from Lagos and from our 
other coast stations, upon whom I had counted much 
before leaving England. 

The general plan of campaign I had determined upon 
before reaching my destination divided itself natural^ 
into two phases : (i) what I could effect before the white 
troops arrived ; (2) what I should do with my little army 
of British soldiers and natives when I had succeeded in 
concentrating it at Prahsu. Number one divided itself 
into two objectives which must be accomplished before 
number two could be begun ; they were as follows : — 

(a) To clear out the Ashantees from the protectorate 
with whatever native troops I could raise ; 

(6) The construction of a road from Cape Coast to Prahsu 
— a distance said to be about seventy-five miles — and the 
preparation of good shelter for the white troops at the 
selected halting-places. 
I began on niunber one mmiediately upon landing. 
I quickly realized from what I had seen and learnt of 
the country between the coast and Prahsu that in the 
short time at my disposal for operations in the interior 
the construction of a railway between those two points 
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was out of the questioii. The gradients <m the roads 
were too steep for any general use of even traction engines, 
and the frail bridges were too U^t to bear them. ^ Both 
the railroad and the traction engines were pressed iqxm 
me in Eng^d and I asked for them, against my better 
judgment, after my original requisition for stores had 
been submitted.'' * 

By October 8 I had resolved iqxm having a brush widi 
the enemy as soon as I could comjdete the necessary 
arrangements. I find the following entry in my diary of 
that date : " I require a success to mnspiie confidence, 
which I find has taBea here to the lowest ekto.^ I had 
already made many of the arrangements wiuch were 
necessary tar an expedition into the bush, but kept my 
plans secret to the last moment. 

For several weeks past some villages in the Ehnina 
district had been giving trouUe. They had sided with 
the invaders and had supfdied their army with provisions. 
Detachments of the enemy's sddiers were quartered in 
each village, so that our o&cers found it dangerous to 
approach them. I selected them for attack chiefly because 
they were so near at hand that I could easily make such 
an example of them as would cause the Ashantees generally 
to fed that a new state of things had arisen. I had spread 
false news and had put them off their guard, so that no 
assistance from Bfampon could arrive before I had done 
with them. 

The entry in my diary of October ii is ; '' Have made all 

arrangements for my first fight to come off at daybreak, 

Tuesday next, the 14th instant. I keep the thing here a 

profound secret and shall begin to spread false news on 

^ My diary of Oct^ lo., 1873. 
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Monday by announcing that I have received a despatch 
from Captain Glover saying he is hard pressed at Addah 
by hostile tribes from the right bank of the river Volta.** 
Then follows a somewhat detailed plan of the intended 
operation. It winds up thus: "I anticipate, with God*s 
assistance, a complete success, and if so it will do mnch 
to re-kindle enthusiasm and pluck ampngst these wretched 
Fantees." 

Next morning, October 12, I announced at breakfast 
to all my party that I had had bad news from Glover; 
that he was hemmed in at Addah, etc., etc., and that it 
was possible I should run down the following day in a 
man-of-war to help him ; that I expected another letter 
from him early the following day which would enable me 
to settle my plans. I made no secret of this pretended 
news, and the whole town knew it very soon. The only 
officers in the secret were my chief of the staff and my 
commissary-general. They were both trustworthy men, 
and I could not, even if I would, have kept them in ignorance 
and at the same time have made all the detailed arrange- 
ments that were necessary. I dwell upon this little matter 
as it may be a lesson to others in the use that can be, and 
should be, made in war of false news judiciously circulated. 

I despatched a letter to Colonel E. Wood, conmianding 
at Elmina, and gave him full details of my plans, when I 
should join him, etc., etc., impressing absolute secrecy upon 
him. In acknowledging the receipt of the orders I sent 
him, he said he would not allow any one to sleep in his 
room lest he should talk about my plans in his sleep I 

I attached the utmost importance to keeping secret 
this intended operation, because I specially wanted it 
to be a complete success, and the force available was 
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small. If the Ashantees heard of my mtentions they 
might easily reinforce the villages I meant to take and 
prevent me from acconiplishing much. I was anxious 
to make the affair an absolute surprise, knowing from 
experience how demoralizing a surprise is to all troops, 
cspa^ially savages. Hitherto the enemy bad been 
accustomed to obtain full information through spies 
and their friends amongst our own allies of everything 
we did or were about to do. At the same time they took 
care that we should learn very little of their movements 
or intentions. If, therefore, I could in the first passage 
of arms with them succeed in surprising them, they would 
realize that a new phase of operations was in store for 
them under the new soldier governor, 

The following morning, October 13, I openly announced 
to my staff at breakfast that I had again heard from 
Captain Glover, who was so hard pressed that I intended 
going to his assistance* In the evening I put on board 
i gunboat the ninety bayonets of which the detachment 
of the and West India Regiment consisted, telling all 
ranks they were bound for the Volta, I ordered Colonel 
Wood to lock up for the night all the carriers who reached 
him that day as usual with stores. He would thus have 
them ready for use in the bush, the following morning. 

At 9 p.m. that same e\'ening I embarked with my staff on 
board Captain Freemantle's ship, having put a detachment 
of bluejackets into Cape Coast Castle as a garrison to 
remain there during my absence. We anchored off Elmina, 
and the disembarkation b^an at 3 a;m, the following 
morning. There was some little moonlight to help us» 
but unfortunately the naval people were wrong in their 
calculation uf the tide, which was not full then, as we were 
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led to expect it would be. All the boats cairying the 
troops consequently grounded on the bar at the mouth 
of the little river which falls into the sea there. Some 
were detained upon the bar for over an hour, some were 
nearly swamped, all were more or less wet, and the 
anmiunition of some had to be changed upon landing. 
All this provokingly retarded my movement^, as I had hoped 
to have made at least a mile of my intended march before 
the first streak of daylight at 5 a.m. I gave Colonel £. 
Wood conmiand of the day's operations, but I took part 
in them m}rself in order to show the natives that I was 
not only a civil governor but also a fighting general. 

Ess2Un£n, the first village we attacked, was about five 
miles north-west from Elmina. The enemy were completely 
surprised and we destroyed the place. In this afhir 
Colonel McNeill was badly woimded — I have alreacty 
described how — ^and had eventually to be sent home. I 
felt his loss much, for he was a first-rate man of business 
and a more cheery and imtiring comrade I never had. 
Captain Freemantle, then the senior naval officer on the 
coast, was also hit, but not seriously. 

After an hour's halt in the neighbourhood of the captured 
village to enable us to destroy the camps aroimd it, we 
marched nearly due south to the coast and attacked some 
other villages, which shared the same fate. In this operation 
the bluejackets and marines from the fleet co-operated 
most effectually. By the time the troops engaged had 
returned to Elmina they had marched about twenty mQes. 
It was a hard day's work in such a climate, but the result 
was satisfactory. With the exception of poor McNeill, 
whom I left for the night at Elmina, my staff and I were 
back in Cape Coast Castle [for dinner that same evening. 
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Our losses had been trifling* Only one man, a Houssa, 
killed, and three officers and twenty-three rank and file 
wounded. 

Our little fight had a good effect upon what would else- 
where be called '' pubhc opinion." The experience gained 
proved that the Ashantee powder was such poor, weak 
stuff, that their slugs did Httle hami beyond a distance 
of forty or fifty yards. This was good news for all ranks. 
Throughout the campaign a large proportion of us were 
hit by these slugs, but in most cases they merely gave a 
severely stinging and painful blow without entering the 
flesh, A bad headache or stomachache for some hours 
was often the only inconvenience they occasioned. 

I had thus taught the Ashantees that even in tlie bush 
they were not secure from our attack, and had given the 
weak-hearted Fantees new life by showing them that 
the English were not afraid to tackle the Ashantees in the 
bush, and that even there we were the better men. But 
no less important was the warning I received from this 
affair. I was shown how little reliance could be placed 
on even the best native troops when in the bush, owing to 
the impossibility of keeping them under the immediate 
control of European officers. 1 learnt also that in such 
thick bush we required a very large proportion of officers 
as the space over which one officer can exercise any useful 
influence there is veiy small. Without plenty of officers, 
the men, both British and native, soon get out of hand. 
I found that undisciplined native troops were a positive 
source of danger in the bush, from the reckless manner in 
which they fired in all directions. The great noise natives 
make in action, and the smoke which bangs long in such 
forests, render it difficult to form any good opinion of the 
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enemy's strength. I wound up my dispatch describing 
the day's proceedings by uxging in the very strongest 
terms " that the best officers and the most highly dis- 
ciplined troops are alone capable of bringing this war to 
a speedy and successful issue." 

The experience I gained in the general conduct of military 
operations in the bush from this little afiair was most 
useful. It enabled me to advise the home Government 
upon important points r^arding the equipment of the 
three battalions I should probably require from home. 

By the end of October I had realized the absolute futility 
of placing any reliance upon the promises made to me of 
native levies. I had hoped to have raised a large fighting 
force from the coast tribes, but a few hundreds only 
could be obtained. On the other hand, however, I had 
satisfied myself that with the precautions I had in view 
I could safely employ British troops for a rapid advance 
upon Koomassee and the shortest possible stay there would 
enable me to destroy it. 

All through the month of October every exertion was 
made to construct a good road to Mansue, which is about 
half-way between the sea and Prahsu, and in which I had 
placed a garrison. My occupation of that place and the 
success of the little afiair at Ess^man on the 14th of that 
month had caused the enemy to break up their camp at 
Mampon and retire nearer their frontier. I endeavoured 
to follow them up with native levies, but none had courage 
to tackle the Ashantee troops, even when retreating. 
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Ash an tee Attack upon Abrakrampa 

LATE in October native rumour said that Amanquatia^ 
the Ashantee Coramander-in-Chief, intended to attack 
Abrakrampa — ^a village of some importance about eleven 
miles from the coast. Having paid a visit to the place, 
I found it was well built and possessed the good brick 
schoolhouse of a Wesleyan mission that had flourished 
there before the Ashantee invasion. Colonel Festing, 
the commandant at Dunquah, had been ordered to move 
out the same morning for the purpose of giving the re- 
treating enemy's rearguard " a good kick " it he could 
come up with it* He had only marched a few miles along 
tlie " haunted road " when he came upon an Ashantee 
camp which he surprised and destroyed. He was in action 
with the rest of their force for several hours, plying them 
with shot, shell and rockets and with volleys from his Snider 
rifles* Five officers were wounded, one of whora^ Captain 
Godwin^ of the Royal DubUns, was hit badly in the groin. 
A very good officer, always well to the fore, he was a severe 
loss at the moment, I saw him the next day, when he 
declared that his wound was nothing, and that he was 
certain to be well in a few days* He would walk about 
_to make others beUeve he was all right. Yet my doctor 
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told me I need not count upon his assistance again in the 
campaign. ** It is of such stuf! that heroes are made."^ 

From the beginning of November Colonel Festing had 
many skirmishes with the enemy, but he and the young 
officers with him found it no easy work to hold our forward 
positions with such cowardly followers as the Fantees. 
In one of his many skirmishes, which lasted several hours, 
his native allies ran away. Nearly all the British officers 
engaged were woimded when trying to lead those cowardly 
wretches forward. Lieutenant Wilmot, of the Royal 
Artillery, was shot through the heart, and Colonel Festing 
when trying to carry him out of fire was woimded in the 
hip. Wilmot had been wounded early in the day, but 
like the daring fellow he was would not hear of leaving 
the front. What gallant soldiers die for England almost 
daily somewhere or other along her wide extending 
frontiers I 

At poor Wilmot's funeral I overheard one of my young 
officers say to another, " There goes the first of us." 

In the early watches of November 6, 1 was roused by the 
arrival of a messenger from Colonel Baker Russell, then 
commanding at Abrakrampa. He reported being heavily 
attacked by some thousands of the enemy, and wrote in 
the middle of the engagement. A letter was at once sent off 
to the senior naval officer asking him to lend every available 
fighting man he could. The result was that at about 
7 a.m. 300 sailors and marines were on the road for that 
village. The heat was so great that one-third of the party 

^ In my diary of October 31,1 873, 1 wrote : " All these officers I have 
with me, being selected men, seem to think it necessary never to 
give in. There is a medium in all things, and obstinacy in not 
confessing to be iU in such a climate may lead to serious conse- 
quences." 
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fell out during the first ten miles. Whilst on the march I had 
a modest report from Russell telling how successfully he 
had beaten back the enemy the day before. A little 
later, however, I received another, saying that the enemy 
having renewed the attack and nearly surrounded him, 
he needed help. My men by this time were more or less 
" done " by their hot march, but as Russell seemed to be 
hard pressed it was impossible to sit still whilst my trusted 
and best of comrades needed assistance* We therefore 
started again at 4 p.m. with the least done-up half of 
the 300 men I had brought with me, and with the fifty 
marines who constituted the garrison of Assayboo where 
we then were. I took with us an ample supply of rockets, 
ammunition and food. Before leaving Cape Coast, I 
had ordered the movement of some small neighbouring 
detachments towards the Abrakrampa road, which were of 
great use. 

We did not march by the direct route to the besieged 
place as it was desirable, if possible, to avoid having to 
fight our way into the place with all the stores I had with 
me. Everything turned out as I had hoped, and we'reached 
the besieged garrison before sunset. All ranks had been 
cheered on to vigorous exertions during the evening march 
by tlie sound of heavy firing in the Abrakrampa direction. 

Colonel Baker RusseU met me just outside the village. 
He was as joUy and as happy as usual, but done up, some- 
what, from want of sleep. He had been fighting almost 
without intermission for thirty-six hours. I don*t know 
which was harder, his constitution or his splendid '* never- 
say*die *^ determination. My staff took over all the guards 
and outposts that night, whilst the old garrison had a 
good night's r^t, which they wanted badly* The enemy, 
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who had scarcely opposed our approach to the place, 
ceased firing about sundown. Colonel Wood had been 
ordered to make a reconnaissance in force upon the enemy's 
rear during my march, but his cowardly Cape Coast people 
could not be induced to do so, and his guides purposely 
led him astray. 

At daybreak next morning, November 7, the enemy 
opened a mere dropping fire upon our outposts, and it soon 
became evident they were already in full retreat. They 
had lost heavily and expended a vast amount of anunu- 
nition without doing us much damage. Several officers 
had been hard hit, but the slugs had not done much harm, 
and the lost in killed and wounded amongst our native 
levies had been small. The Cape Coast chiefe with a 
rabble following arrived early that day, and I told them 
they must that afternoon attack the retreating enemy. 
They said they would do so, but I had no confidence in 
their assurance, as I knew them to be a cowardly lot. 

They paraded at 2 p.m., and were with difficulty formed 
into a rough line in front of the position held by the 
Ashantees the evening before. My officers belaboured 
them with sticks and imibrellas, and Russell's fierce Kossoos 
drove them on with their cutlasses from behind. Had 
I not witnessed this scene I could not have beUeved that 
the world contained such cowards. The chiefs, if anything, 
were worse than their followers. But the bush in their 
front proved to be unoccupied, for the Ashantee army 
had already fallen back. 

I at once sent forward all the King of Abrah's men and 

our own Houssas to where the main body of the enemy 

were encamped. They surprised the rear guard, and 

rly captured Amanquatia, the Ashantee commander- 
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in-chief, who was said to have remained behind to have 
a good drink before he retreated. His camp equipment 
was taken, including his bed, sedan chair, dnmis, sacred 
cock and other fetish appUances. A pursuit was attempted, 
but in vain ; my native forces of all sorts would do nothing 
but plunder the quantities of loot left in the enemy's camp 
and abandoned along the road they were retreating by. 
A considerable number of slaves were taken, who were 
mostly fastened by the wrists with iron staples driven 
into logs of wood. One, a good-looking Fantee woman 
with a baby, had a miraculous escape. When we attacked 
the camp her master bolted, ordering her to follow. He 
thought she did not do so with sufficient alacrity, so pro- 
ceeded to cut her throat, and whilst so engaged was killed 
by one of our bullets. A fearful looking and fresh gash 
in her throat corroborated her story. 

I reached Cape Coast that same evening in a high state 
of fever. I have had hundreds of tussles with that enemy 
in my career, but I think this was the worst I ever had. 
Thanks be to God, however, the care and ability of my 
old brother officer, Surgeon-General Sir A. Home, V.C, 
and the devoted and careful nursing of lieutenant, now 
General Sir F. Maurice, pulled me safely through. May 
my worst enemy never know so bad a time, mentally and 
bodily, as I had then. For six days there are no entries 
in my diary. During that well-nigh sleepless period I 
often felt as if I must go mad, for my thoughts apparently 
flew with electric rapidity and without reason from one 
subject to millions of others. I dictated to myself over 
and over again a letter to Mr. Cardwell in which I resigned 
my appointment, and expressed my deep sorrow at being 
obliged to do so. In the worst night of my waking fever, 
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I remember well how my puzzled brain tried repeatedly 
to work out a quadratic equatioa which no amormt of 
transposition would enable me to solve. Existence m 
the narrow borderland which intervenes between sanity 
and insanity in such cases is always a fearful experiencfi. 
I ought to know every natural feature in that parched and 
waterless region, so often in hfe has my fever-stricken and 
waking mind wandered over itj and so often have I seen 
other men fall struggling upon its hot burning sands never 
to rise again. But there is nothing loathsome or disgusting 
in the horrors which overtake the merely fever-n'omed 
brain. You may in excited moments suspect those 
about you of trying to kill you, of some great conspiracy 
against your body, but the snakes and horrors which haunt 
the poor, abject creature in deHrium tremens, and whose 
loathsome appearance terrifies him, do not vex the roerefy 
fever-racked man. The former is for the time an abject 
coward, ashamed of himself and ahnost paralyzed by the 
visions which scare him. But no terror, no shrinking 
honor enters into the miseries suffered in malarial fever. 
The worst moments come from a feeling of inabihty and 
want of strength, both mental and physical, to accomplish 
some quaint objective that for the moment fills the over- 
wrought brain. 

The noise of the surf as it beats at night upon the shore, 
conveys to the keenly sensitive ears of the fever-stricken 
an idea of fresh coolness, until its monotony becomes 
wearisome and then actually terrifying. It tells you of 
that solemn and mysterious ocean that surges upon the 
coast in often the calmest weather. You fancy you can hear 
that curious hissing noise each wave makes as it spends its 
force higher and further up that hard shore of sand. My 
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fevered, wandering mind often strayed away into a sort oi 
mad practicalityj as I puzzled over the millions of tons of 
energy thus uselessly expended every day and night. Why 
was not this great force turned to some useful purpose in 
the economy of the world ? Then off darted my illogical 
mental bewilderment into insoluble speculations as to the 
fortunes that might be made by any one who had the sense 
to turn this power to some mercantile purpose. Why, all 
the spinning jenneys of Lancashire might be kept at work 
by the unused force of the sea upon the Gold Coast alone I 

To the man stricken with delirious fever and thereby 
distressed through fancied thoughts of duties neglected and 
of work he ought to, but cannot, undertake, the disturbed 
sleep snatched at moments brings little rest — no satisfaction- 
No refreshing comfort comes there with sleep as it does in 
other countries- Too often it leaves you as it found you, 
tossing from side to side on your hated bed, restless in mind 
and body, and with a skin so dry, so hot, that it feels like 
scorched parchment. Your mind is torn with cares that 
madden it, and your very musdes lose their power from the 
fever that rages within you. WiU the night never end ? 
What o'clock is it ? When will that sun, hated at midday, 
rise to teU you that the night is over, and another dull day 
of abject misery is before you ? You will be at least so 
many hours nearer the crisis when some unknown power and 
authority will decide your fate, coldly regardless of your 
wishes or your feelings* What will the decision be ? Must 
you go home and so bid good-bye to the immediate ambitions 
that filled your mind when it was strong and healthy three 
days ago ? Are you to linger on there far from all you love 
and tortured by your inabiUty to share with comrades the 
work you had left England to carry out, until grim death 
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could not hope to move beyond the Prah. Having 
deliberately weighed the matter in my mind, I resolved to 
adhere to my original plan of operations. 

All through the months of November and December 
work upon the Koomassee road was pushed forward 
unceasingly, stations being established and preparations 
made for housing the troops during their advance along it. 
At each station where I intended the white r^;iments to 
halt upon their march to the Prah good huts were erected, 
fitted with bamboo bedsteads to keep the men off the 
ground at night. The water supply, our most important 
point, was well attended to. Large filters were pro- 
vided, and every arrangement that the scientific know- 
ledge of our invaluable principal medical officer. Dr. 
Home, suggested, was attended to as far as the means at 
our disposal would admit. 

I made frequent excursions to inspect the work and 
keep all ranks up to the mark. But the heart of every 
man was in what he had to do, and every private of the 
Royal Engineers seemed as earnest and as anxious to do 
all in his power to make the expedition a complete success 
as the very best of our officers. We have every reason as 
a nation to be proud of the corps of Royal Engineers. 
Having served as one of them throughout the most trjdng 
period of our great siege in the Crimea, and having watched 
their work in many campaigns, I. know the sapper well. 
His regimental spirit, devotion to duty, capability and 
capacity for work, stamp him as the '' handy man " of 
our Army. I only wish we had far more of them, and 
that several officers in every r^;iment of cavalry and 
battalion of foot, and at least a few men of every company 
and of every squadron in all our r^;iments of Regulars, 
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Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers should go thfougli a 
cooiBe of the field training taught tbe engineers at Cbattum. 
It is merely a question of money ; but daring peace the 
Army is always scamped in means through the military 
ignorance of our political rulers* And yet, when any 
fault is found with our officers for not knowing what thg 
could leam, and are anxious to learn, at these special scbods, 
these very politictans are the first to throw up their eyes 
in feigned pity and sorrow when asked, " Why are not 
our officers better taught ? '* 

In no campaign where I have so^ed was it so difficult 
to obtain trustworthy information of the enemy's whei^ 
abouts, doings and intentions as it was upon the Gold 
Coast* " No offers, either of gold to the poor, pla<^ to 
the ambitious, or fr^dom to the prisoners, can induce any 
one to approach the Asbantee camp, such a step being 
regarded as certain death," * 

The Fantees were such abominable Uars and such laiy 
cowards — qualities commonly allied — that when employed 
as spies they could not be depended on. Money will 
usually open most doors and obtain the fullest information 
for a commander in the field, but although I was prepared 
to pay anything for Koomassee news I never obtained 
much that was of any great use to us. My spies were 
supposed to be in all directions, but I never could be certain 
that any of them ever went a mile beyond our outposts. 
It was only by comparing the news daily received from 
all sources that it was possible to arrive at any useful 
conclusion. Occasionally a Fan tee spy would bring in 
an Ashantee prisoner, whose information was often useful. 
But as a rule his captor preferred to kill him in order 

^ My diary. 
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to hand down his preserve head as an heirloom for future 
generations of the captor's family as a ghastly evidence 
of their ancestor's individual prowess. Such a family 
possession is more highly prized even than refined gold 
amongst tlie cowardly coast tribes. 

The amount of our information regarding the Ashantee 
army, or upon the topography and climate of the country 
lying between the River Prah and Koomassee, was pro- 
vokingly meagre. Indeed, it was no easy matter to 
collect useful data regarding even the trit>es near our 
own borders. 

I learnt, however, that the period was very short during 
which British troops could operate inland without exposing 
them ruthlessly to very heavy losses from fever* If 
I could not finish the war before March i, I determined 
to embark, upon that date at latest, all the British soldiers 
ashore, even though I had failed to accomplish the object 
for which I had landed there* 

We had already gained some useful experience as to the 
effect of this terrible climate upon the health of British 
troops from the small party of Royal Marines^ all full grown 
and seasoned soldiers, who had been ashore with Colonel 
Festing before my arrival. It was not reassuring* 

By the middle of December, 1873, all the three British 
battalions had reached the Gold Coast. All were historic 
corps of great reputation, but the best of them was the 
*' Black Watch," a fact I attributed to its having by far 
the best colonel, now General Sir John Macleod, G.C.B* 
A true soldier, he was a fine type of the old-fashioned 
regimental commanding officer in whom all ranks had the 
fullest confidence, and in his case it was thoroughly 
deserved, 
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them from a British axmy, I should be able to exact the 
terms I wanted. 

I had already reaped such great advantages from having 
about me none but carefully chosen "special service 
ofl&cers/' that when I asked for a third battalion, I urged 
it should be made up of eight companies, to be selected one 
from each of eight good battalions. But the military 
authorities at home would not listen to any such proposal. 
They did not know enough of war's many sides to under- 
stand my difficulties in such a climate, and refused to 
recognize the difference in fighting value between a battalion 
so composed and the ordinary battalion that happens 
to be first on the roster for foreign service. But if what 
I write is ever read by any general who has to organize 
a small force for some special service where the number 
of men that can be fed during its progress is very small, 
and the climate extremely bad, I entreat him to select his 
rank and file as I had selected my officers, and as I wanted 
to select all ranks of this third battalion. Men so selected 
are to other soldiers what pemmican is as food when com- 
pared with baker's bread to the man who has to carry 
a month's provisions on his back. The officers and 
privates chosen as I proposed to select them are on their 
mettle, and make light of wounds and ailments which 
would send the ordinary roster man into hospital. Far 
from hurting regimental feeling, my experience teaches 
me that this plan of taking companies one from each of 
several battalions serves to intensify it. As each company 
represents a battalion, the corps sentiment of every company 
becomes stronger. In fact, there is so keen a rivalry 
between the companies that their fighting value when united 
into one battalion is greatly increased. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 
Sir George CoUey 

THE extra third battalion largely aided me in accomplish- 
ing the objects I had in view, and enabled me to leave 
behind, to guard our communications with Prahsu, the 
2nd West India Regiment, of whose colonel and officers at 
that time I had no high opinion. The transport question 
was my chief difficulty, but since the arrival of Major CoUey, 
to whom I had given over its command and organization, I 
felt easier on that head. He was — all round — one of the very 
ablest men I ever knew. Perfect as a man of business, I 
never served with any one who could so absolutely evolve 
order from confusion or straighten out the most tangled web 
of difficulties so effectually as he could. Always cool, even 
in the greatest danger, nothing could apparently ruffle his 
calm decision of character. He was a deep, sober and active 
thinker who calculated out in his logical brain all the chances 
and possibilities of any undertaking he had conceived himself, 
or that had been proposed by another, before he adopted it. 
In the field, as I knew him, he was an extremely clever, hard- 
working man of great bodily activity, who never spared him- 
self. When this little war came to an end, I should have 
picked him out as the ablest officer then in our army, and in 
all respects as the man most fitted to be a general. I have 
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food f&sim to befieve that aQ who knew him we&, would 

bare dooe Uc^riae. 

How can I best deacribe him, my trusted &iend and am- 

} Ukit tbe watmt iamoos irf htstofy*mak&rs, he ^ 

Ibe cocmnofi lot of ^Uibility. The faults of many 

spnag fnxa j^lcKny, but his had no such vnlgar origb - m 

otfaen tiiey may be traced to lack of reasoning power or oj 

ptufcjBJnnAl knowledge, but he was a deep reasoner, and few 

knew as modi of the science and art of war as he did. Tbe 

one senotis error I e\*er discovered in him through all cur 

intimate dealings was h^ tendency to attempt too mud) 

with too httle. Bat its origin did him credit^ for I am suit 

it sprang Cram an over generous belief in those he collected 

roond him. He certainly alwa>'s treated them as if they 

were as keen, as brave, as tinselftsh, as determine and as 

absolutely patriotic as he was himself* To this generons 

fault he owed his death. But though lock turned against 

htm and he consequently failed at Majuba, I do not believe 

our army at this moment possesses an abler soldier than be 

was. 

About the middle of December, Colonel, now General, Sir 
George Greaves joined as my chief of the staff, for which posi- 
tion his training, varied experience and great knowledge of 
our Army peculiarly fitted him. 

Early in December my reconnoitring parties reported 
the Ashantee army to have retired into its own country 
and to have lost many men in crossing the Prah. The 
stench from their dead at Prahsu and for some miles south 
of it was very bad when my patrols first reached it. 

Everything being now in train for the advance upon Koo- 
massee, I left Cape Coast Castle on December 27, 1873. The 
Naval^Brigade had landed, that same morning, a splendid 
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OUR FINE NAVAL BRIGADE 

body of men, the pick of the fleet, and no fighting man could 
wish to sen^e with finer representatives of the British nation. 

Sailors are proverbially fond of pets and the Naval Brigade 
had adopted one, a negro boy, very black and very small. 
They had dressed him in the full uniform of a bluejacket, 
which made him very proud of himself and of the wooden 
sword they had made for him. When you asked him his 
name, they had taught him to stand up to attention, to 
salute and to answer quite solemnly, "Mixed Pickles, Esquire, 
Sir." They took the utmost delight in teaching him English, 
and the appearance and frolicsome pomposity of this child 
was a source of perpetual amusement to all ranks. 

The distance to Prahsu was covered in eight marches. 
The road was fairly good on the whole, but to save time in its 
construction, it had been made to wind about to avoid such 
obstacles as even the extremely big cotton trees, each of 
which would have taken some days to dispose of. 

Prahsu is a very pretty spot — in England, it would be 
described as "lovely." The road we had travelled over 
resembled generally a tunnel cut through a very dense, high, 
and thickly matted forest where one could seldom see a hun- 
dred yards in any direction. It was consequently pleasant 
and refreshing to find one self at last on the bank of a fine, 
running river — some seventy yards in width — ^with a broad 
clearance on either side made for camping purposes. The 
southern bank where the main camp was, is about thirty feet 
above the river level. The engineers had effected wonders. 
The indefatigable energy of Captain Home had infused itself 
into all ranks under him, and all worked with a will at high 
pressure. The construction of a bridge was being pushed 
forward with all possible speed, as I was anxious to pass my 
invading army dry-foot over it. 
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A few hours after my arrival, I heard from our advanced 
scouts that messengers had just come with a letter from the 
Ashantee King. They had halted about i^ miles north of 
the river to await orders. Brought into our camp they were 
lodged in a good hut under a guard. The Naval Brigade, 
hale, hearty and in the best of spirits reached Prahsu the 
following morning, no man having fallen out since leaving 
the coast. They were marched past the huts in ix^ch the 
members of the Ashantee Embassy were kept under a guard, 
and deployed into line in front of it, in the hope that the 
presence of white troops might impress them. 

As my bridge was to be passable on January 5, 1 resolved 
to detain these messengers until they could return by it, 
and sent forward Russell's Regiment to a village some miles 
distant, through which they would have to pass on their 
return journey. I hoped the report of these facts might 
make King Koffee realize that war was intended unless 
my terms were accepted. 

Subsequently, I had them shown the Gatling gun in action. 
The sharp roar of its fire, the precision of its aim and the way 
in which its bullets threw up the water all round the taiget in 
the river, impressed them ; at least I thought so. That 
same night I was roused by a shot fired close to me. The 
guard over the " Embassy " were talking loudly, and upon 
inquiry I learnt that one of the party had shot himself. His 
brother, who was the chief amongst them, said he had been 
brooding over his position and believed we meant to kill him. 
Permission was given his friends to bury him on the north 
bank of the Prah, in Ashantee territory. I was able to send 
the funeral over by the bridge which was just made passable. 
Each of the Ashantees who attended the ceremony threw 
sand on the body before they covered up the grave. 
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My answer to King Koffee stated the terms upon which I 
ould make peace. I warned him that I was about to invade 
his kingdom from four different points : by the Wassah road, 
from Prahsu, from western and also from eastern Akim to 
enforce those terms should he refuse to accept them. I 
impressed upon him that hitherto his soldiers had only fought 
against black men helped by EngUshmen, but that unless he 
hastened to accept my terms he would have to meet an army 
of white troops. 

Up to the last I honestly did all I thought most likely to 
secure a good and promising peace without fighting* I felt 
quite certain of victory, as who would not have done with the 
men I had about me ? I did not mind much how many I 
might lose in action, for soldiers are made to die there — and 
oh 1 how fortunate they are who do so — but I was well aware 
that every extra day*s detention in that deadly climate meant 
grievous sickness to hundreds, and death to many. This loss 
of Ufe from disease was the factor in my calculation most 
difficult to deal with, and always the most horrible to contem- 
plate. 

I was agreeably surprised to find the climate of Prashu so 
pleasant. We had only had one day's rain since leaving 
Cape Coast Castle, and as the Harmattan wind had set in, 
there was so little moisture in the air that the skin soon 
assumed its normal condition. The days were hot, of course^ 
but the nights were positively cool and conducive to sleep* 
At night the Great Bear and the Southern Cross both lit up 
the camp^ making the scene even more than usuaUy pictur- 
esque. There was nothing wanting to make it quite beauti- 
ful but horses, and their absence was felt for many reasons. 
But no horses would live long there, nor could we have found 
suitable food for them. 
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The transport difficulties were now at their height; all the 
carriers intended for the Welsh Fusiliers had bolted in a body, 
and every post brought me news of further desertions, h 
fact, the black men of our protectorate still firmly believed 
that the Ashantees would *' make mince-meat of us/' I was 
for the nonce compelled to stop all further disembarkation of 
troops, and in order not to interfere with the fonnation of 
reserve supplies at Prahsu, I had for the moment to convert 
the West India soldiers and all of Wood's Regiment iatf» 
carriers. The load of the carrier in the protectorate was 
only 50 lbs., so the daily labour imposed was not excessive, 
and those soldiers whilst so employed received extra pay. 

The Commissariat Department had promised I should 
have ample provisions for the campaign at Prahsu tqr 
J^uaTy 15^ the date I had fixed for crossing the Prah River. 
This failure in our transport arrangements made me all the 
more anxious to obtain a good peace without fighting, 
although I was well aware what a grievous disappointnienE 
that would be to all the ardent spirits surrounding and 
helping me. 

I felt my position deeply, for it was truly humiliating to be 
at the mercy of these worthless and contemptible Fantees. 
However, being of a hopeful temperament and imbued with 
the firmest trust in God's assistance, I put on a smiling face 
and met my difficulties with a sort of defiance. In the Red 
River Expedition I had to bring back my regular troops over 
a range of mountains before ice should close the lakes and 
rivers, and here, in equatorial Africa, I was again pressed by 
Time's inexorable clock, having to accomplish my task before 
the great rains set in. 

Major CoUey had already begun to evolve order out of con- 
fusion. For a long time he had 10,000 carriers in pay, and 
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the system he established soon began to work with a mechan- 
ical precision. Thanks to him the delay occasioned by the 
previous want of system was soon rectified. 

Throughout these early operations I had the good fortune 
to have with me Sir Anthony Home, V.C.,oneof the ablest and 
most hard-working of military doctors I ever knew ; a man 
who loved his profession and who never spared himself in any 
way. He had been surgeon to my battaUon during the 
Indian Mutiny, and was as remarkable for his coolness under 
fire as for his medical skill. He was a serious thinker and a 
well read companion whom it was always a real pleasure to be 
with. Inclined, however, by disposition and innate caution 
to take rather a sad than a bright view of Ufe, when he told 
any of my special service officers they had fever and must 
take to their beds they were wont to resent his decision. He 
was always right, however, though this ** never give in " 
trait in their character was much to their credit, and contri- 
buted largely and directly to the success of the war. All 
were afraid to go near Dr. Home when they felt a Uttle out of 
sorts lest he should put them on the sick list, and worse still, 
send them home or even to Madeira for a trip. In many 
instances I had to order men to go on the sick list who, 
although in a high fever, had positively refused to admit 
there was anything wrong with them. 

Towards the end of October, a dear friend, a congenial 
spirit, an old and trusted comrade. Captain, now General Sir 
William Butler, had joined me at Cape Coast Castle. He 
had done right good service during our Expedition to the Red 
River, where I came to know him well, to admire his brilliant 
ability and to value his friendship highly. Possessing the 
warmest and most chivalrous of hearts, had he lived in 
mediaeval times, he would have been the knight errant of 
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everyooe m distres. Sjrmpattijr lorall frmnaii, indndfac 
an animal auMu higp was m hm si active Eving force, ilwt^ 
^ihring to b^ tlie poor m body, aod to comloit the n^- 
iMSOtedL A loyal subject of the Ciwm, be yet always ent^- 
tsuoed a beartf dt ^lapatby fitx- tbose irtiCMn be bdk^^cd to be 
of a dovm-trodden race, and a last casse appealed to aH bb 
deepest feelings. He was the fiist to racofHTOf^ the raising 
of a reftment of Irish Foot Giiaids* and be has lived to see 
carried out what he was scooted at and ridiculed for by some 
tinwise men at tbe time. Aracngst my many amxr^des he 
was remarkable for that in^ttmable pit tn a cocnmaiider, a 
keenly bright and livdy imagmation, an essoitial quality in 
whidi it would seem we were somewhat deficieiit during oar 
recent long war in South Africa. 

He was just the soldier I wanted for a missioQ to the King 
of Western Akim. He possessed all the qualities required 
for sucb an independent undertaking. Of an iron constitDtioQ 
and indomitabk energy, he B^as also an expeiier.'^e^ traveller 
in wild and little known lands. In him the daring of his race 
was tempered by discretion, whilst a rare originality helped 
the ambition which burned within him. Above all thin^, 
he would be on this mission his own master. 

He reached Accra in a gimboat on November 4, and at 
once started inland to find the miserable creature styled the 
King of Akim, who had been informed of his mission. His 
orders were to induce that royal personage to close in upon 
Amanquatia's army, then trying to re-cross into Ashantee 
at Prahsu, where the river was wide and at that time tmford- 
able. He soon discovered that the King and all his male 
relatives were arrant cowards, and that his subjects resembled 
their sovereign in that respect. In fact, the Akim monarch's 
army was a sham, and its behaviour reminded one of the 
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negro burlesques which often afiord amusement at country 
fairs. 

Unable to induce the King to fulfil his promise to invade 
Ashantee, Captain Butler, to show him how sacred was the 
word of a British officer, crossed the Prah near Berouassee 
on the day fixed for doing so, havmg with him only a couple 
of British officers and a few Fantee policemen 1 The place 
of crossing was about thirty miles above Prahsu, and about 
a like distance below the point where Captain Glover crossed 
it at the same time» The last-named officer was also un- 
I successful in inducing the local " braves " to whom he had 
been commissioned to cross the Praia, but he took with him 
into Ashantee 800 well armed and fairly trained Houssas 
who were reliable as fighting men. 

No one ever worked harder or under greater difficulties than 
Captain Butler in this campaign. Though suffering from 
fever he would not give m, and in the end, after many heart- 
breaking delays, he at last succeeded in persuading this 
chicken-hearted King and his noisy rabble to cross the 
"Sacred River "also. 

On January 27, with about 14,000 of these useless rascals, 
he reached Akim, not more than twenty miles east of the 
road by which our army was advancing upon Koomassee* 
There he found himself near the Ashantee outposts, a fact 
which so alarmed his wretched following that the King of 
Akim and liis chiefs resolved to retreat. They packed up 
their small amount of baggage in a hurry and off they went 
to the rear. No remonstrances had any effect. They were 
afraid of the Ashantees ; that was enough, and so ended 
Captain Butler's mission to the King of Western Akira/ 

^ I do not know a more pitiful story than that told by Sir WiUiaiii 
Butler in hh book, Akimfo<^, thi History cf a Faiiurt. He and tiis 
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iU and ae oOief otkxws vitb l^m uem ^Hnd 

Tbey mttel hard aod tira^cfy i^id^ gfc^t 

bot ft was not dcstmfd to 

CaptaiQ Glover was inSormcd bj- me oa December tl, 
J873, bcnr aflaiis stocxi on the Cape Coast Castle*Kcsotnassee 
fti^. Me was tsid I amid iKit have everything ready to 
cross at Prahsu before January 15, 1874, tipon which day 

I ^.^^*..| i;^ .^ v^ .!,« .^ tjje pj^ J j^f^ jj^ u^g 

fullest latitude in the selection of the points on the Prah 
where you will cross that river," etc. His answer of Decem- 
ber 14 to that letter was, " I shall be established on the banks 
of the River Prah by January 15, with all the available 
force that I may be enabled to assemble. Bo^oroo, in Eastern 
Akim, one day's journey in rear of river Prah, will be my 
principal depot from which my advance will be oti Juabin." 
But in this forecast he was doomed to disappointment ; 
and yet there was no man who could influence those cowardly 
fellows as he could. If his knowledge of the country and its 

giilljint companions, Captains Brabazon and Paget, though all 
Htnick down by the terrible fever which rages in the dark forests of 
that gold-bcaritig country, struggled marlfuUy dn uhdfet every 
Mpccies of heart-breaking disappointment. 
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people, joined to a tireless energy, indoini table pluck, and 
great tact in dealing witli natives could not secure their 
obedience, It was of no use for any one else to hope for 
success. 

He wrote to me on December 22 that he saw no possl- 
bility of being able to cross the Prah before February r. 
As I read that statement I pitied him with all my heart, for 
I well understood how much that confession of failure must 
have cost a brave and sanguine man. I knew he cordially 
wished to co-operate with me and to help in the great object 
which I had been sent out to achieve, but he had trusted the 
worthless negro chiefs and they had deceived him* My 
answer was a positive order that with all the Houssas and 
discipUned troops at his disposal he was to move without 
delay by the shortest route to the point on the Prah he had 
previously selected to cross at. In a private note of the same 
date I explained my plans and pressed upon him the fact 
tliat the first object was to defeat the Ashantee army as soon 
as possible, and having done this to send home the British 
troops without delay. " You will, therefore," I said, *' make 
this your one object. If necessary to its attainment^ you 
will break off all operations on the east bank of the Volta, 
which have no direct bearing upon the main issue/' I 
wound up by saying plainly : " Unless you can accomplish 
this, no matter what may be your success with the Awoonbas, 
you must clearly see tliat, as far as this war between England 
and Ashantee is concerned, you might just as well be operat- 
ing on the Zanzibar coast as in the Awoonba district.'* I 
added : " From what I know of you, 1 fed that if what I 
require of you could be accomplished by any one it will be 
so by you." It cost me much to write this, for I sincerely 
felt for all his disappointed hopes, but I was responsible for 
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the num ksue al stake, and tiiat came bdore aD other con- 
skknxkns. Be would not ha^e been human had be not 
jett bov nmdi niy ordes Jipset — at least lor the tme— aB 
im ovn great plans far the intizre. Bat hke a gentleman, 
faai:mg pnintnfl oot to me the dangos be ooDceh*ed I was 
deiiberateh' iDcnning, be obeyed oniecs, and did all he 
could — tboD^ nmdi was not in his power — ^to farther the 
object I bad in view. 

A bridge bead was cxsstrocted on the north bank of the 
rh-ei at Prabso, and Rnsseirs Regiment was sent to garrison 
it. Lord Gifiord with his scoots, always aboat ten miks 
ahead of the army, was now in daily toach with the enemy. 

The Ashantee Embassy started on their retam journey on 
Janoary 6. I hoped their rqxxt to the King that when 
on the march they had passed through a colamn of ^i^te 
men moxing towards Eoomassee, might indace him and his 
Ministers to belie\-e that we had already hegaa the invasion 
of his kingdom. As soon as the Embassy with all its belong- 
ings was well out of sight, the Na\'al Brigade were to return 
TO Prahsu. 

The envoy looked terrified as he passed through the Naval 
Brigade, and sent me back a message to beg I would advance 
no further until I had received his King's answer. It reached 
me on January- 12, and with it came one of the German 
missionaries who had been a prisoner in Koomassee for 
nearly four years. WTiat he had to tell, though very inter- 
esting, was of little \'alue to me. The refrain of the King's 
letter was an earnest appeal, that to " prevent further mis- 
understandings " I should not advance beyond my present 
camp, " for fear of meeting some of my (his) captains as to 
fighting." He begged to be allowed to keep Mr. 
)n with him as the only person he had who could write 
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and interpret English letters. What he wanted was, he said, 
a treaty of peace. 

I sent back the messengers next day to the King with my 
answer, in which I expressed my pleasure at his desire for 
peace. But I could not, I said, proceed further with n^otia- 
tions until he had sent me the other prisoners detained at 
Koomassee. I reminded him that I had already told him the 
terms upon which I was prepared to make peace, and that 
until they were complied with I could not " halt any of my 
four armies " then advancing upon Koomassee. I added, 
that with a view to the future maintenance of peace it was 
essential that he and his people should clearly understand 
that they could no more prevent an English army from 
marching into his territory, whenever his hostile proceedings 
might make such a step necessary, than he could stop the 
sun from rising daily. 

This second letter from the King showed how much the 
passage of his previous messengers through a body of white 
troops on the march towards Koomassee had seriously 
affected his nerves. 

By January 14, Lord Gifford with his scouts and a 
company of RusseU's Regiment had reached the foot of the 
Adansee hills, some twenty miles from Prahsu on the Koo- 
massee road. The remainder of Russell's Raiment was 
dose behind. That same day a strong detachment of the 
2nd West India Regiment, followed the day after by Rait's 
Artillery and Wood's Regiment, crossed at Prahsu. This 
force, which constituted my advanced guard under Colonel 
McLeod, of the Royal Highlanders, seized the Adansee hills 
on January 15, the enemy's scouting parties falling back 
before it. 
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at fiist 1 was aide to 
rca^istbad originally reckonal 
i^HiD. t «M mdeed ^aA fat lesrre Ptafasu behnid--prBtty 
29 ttei deaiaace W3S villi all its bosjr camp Iile—to 
Ave into die depths of tbe ckik^ mystencms forest niikli 
' by hetucey «s and our goal, the Asbaiitae cajltaL 
The satferfactiiHi (rf ftdinf that we had at last began our 
iiivason ot tne Asnantee longdom was, however, sadly mantd 
by the death that day from fever and dysentery of Captain 
Huyshe, of the Rifle Brigade. He had worked unremittingly 
towards the accompUshment of that invasion, but Pro\idence 
decreed he was not to see it. He had been my aide de camp 
during the Red River Expedition, and up to his falling ill at 
Prahsu, he had zealously discharged the intelligence alid 
topographical duties with great advantage to the public 
service. From my personal intercourse with him I had 
come to know his fine, soldierly qualities. A thorough gentle- 
man and a keen soldier, he lies buried beneath a great cotton 
tree at Prahsu. 

My white soldiers and sailors had no longer the comfortable 
huts fitted with bedsteads which had been provided for them 
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at evety station south of the Prah. Until they returned to 
Prahsu they had to sleep on the damp soil, of decaying and 
decayed vegetable matter. This was injurious to the white 
man's health, and our soldiers soon began to suffer from 
fevers in consequehce. My sick list grew larger every day, 
making me more anxious than ever to end the war with all 
possible haste. 

At Accrafoomu, our second stage beyond the Prah, t was 
joined by Commodore Sir William Hfewett, V.C. He com- 
manded the naval squadron on the coast, and was the 
cheeriest and best of lioU-hearted coiiirades. He had done 
everything man could do to help us, indeed I never asked him 
for anything he did not freely give, allowing none ot what 
always appears to soldiers the curious and incomprehensible 
niceties of naval etiquette to interfere with what he felt to be 
for the general good of the Queen's Service. He was very 
highly esteetned by his own iUen,and he soon became equally 
so by all ranks of the army. Upon his arrival in camp he 
was wartnly and loudly cheered by all. No bUe could 
know hitn without becbming personally attached to him, and 
no soldier or sailor could be with him in action without being 
proud of him as a comrade and as a fellow countryman. 

Soon after crossing the Prah, we found a white cord 
stretched from tree to tree along oUt road. It was evidently 
meant as a fetish ; a native report said the idea had been 
taken from our telegraph wire, which the Ashantees believed 
to be a great English fetish. 

The dense forests through which our road now lay are very 
fine. They may be the breeding ground of deadly diseases, 
but they are truly beautiful to look upon. They consist of 
What I may describe as three distinct stories. The ground- 
floot story is made up of the ordinary close, tropical bush, of 
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from fifteen to twenty feet in height, through which the true 
fairest trees of equatorial Africa, posh their thick lofty stems 
and Ing tnancbcs to/onn the seoond story . Tb^e are of about 
the same size as the great forest trees of Western Europe. 
The third story, towering over and far above the other two, 
is formed by the straight and smooth-stenmiad cotton tree, 
with its moshroofti-shaped roof, many being over one hundred 
and fifty feet in height. The big parrots of this region wb^ 
pcrdied upon them look no larger than English robii^. This 
tree has no branches until dose to the top of its piUar-like 
stem, where they shoot out almost horizontally* like the iron 
stays of a great and shallow umbrella. A large inverted 
green saucer placed on the nozzle of a tall and massive silver 
candlestick, would convey a good idea of what the cotton tree 
looks like. Its polished stem of soft and pearly grey tapers 
little, and being great in circumference all the way up to where 
the branch^ spring from it r^embles in shape the " tall 
bully '* that " lifts its head and Ues " near London Bridge- 
The roimd stand of the candlestick represents the roots. 
They go httle into the ground, but mostly rest upon it as the 
stand of the candlestick rests upon a table. Rising up from 
the outer edge of that stand are great projecting buttresses 
often covering a circle of ground that would measure a couple 
of hundred feet in circumference. Those ribbed buttresses 
add much to the stabiUty of the tree and to the magnificence 
of its imposing appearance. No one of these trees, can, I 
beUeve, stand alone if you cut down the two lower stories 
of forest growth which surround and shelter it from the wind. 
But what strikes the stranger most in this weirdly-dark 
forest scenery, are the thousands of twisted creepers and 
winders of all shapes and sizes which cross and recross one 
another, the smaller ones hanging in tangled masses festooned 
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[ between the trees, like the tangled locks of some giant Meg 
I Merilli^. Many of these creepei^ are thicker than a man's 
I wrist, and to get through this lower jungle you must cut them, 
for none will break. Twisted round them again, are usually 
others of a tougher and more cordlike quality which compress 
the expansion of those round which they twine, pinching 
them into the spiral regularity of a corkscrew* These great 
winders hanging from branch to branch in vast quantities, 
at every angle and in puzzling irregularity, bar the way to all 
who would pass in any direction. They are like the stout 
wire netting with which ships of war protect themselves 
against torpedoes. Look down any chance opening in the 
depths of this awe-inspiring forest of green and dripping 
foUage, and as the gentle wind sways about these ropes and 
coils of brown creepers, one thinks of the loose shrouds, 
broken stays and halyards and confused mass of rigging that 
hang from yard and mast of the old and once beautiful "three 
deckers " still to be seen as ruins in the neglected backwaters 
of our naval harbours. 

The surface of these forests is strewn with fallen timber of 
all shapes and sizes, the accumulation of ages, piled there 
pell meU hke so many spiUkins and in every gradation of 
v^etable decay. Through them and around them spring 
up at places myriads of brightly coloured flowers and huge 
sombre ferns. Practically, all progress through these forests 
is impossible for troops, and even for an mdividual it is slow 
in the extreme and most fatiguing. 

Plants hidden from all sunhght soon lose colour and if the 
native races who live in or have daily to traverse these dark 
jungles are constituted as we are» they ought to be a sad non* 
laughing people. There is something indescribably ghostly 
in tlie midday twiUght of these forests. It was depressing, 
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uncanny work to march long 4istancQS through them, or to 
live amidst such a tangled steamy m^as pf perpetual graen, 
where you cw only see a few yards ahead, and where little 
sunlight ever penetrates to brighten the path or to gladden 
the wayfarer. I never saw an animal during oi|r march to 
Koomassee, not even a rat or a snake, though I was told 
there were many of both. But if animals are rare, columns 
of ants in myriads cross your path everywhere with all the 
earnestness of serious occupation for yrhich that industrious 
race is proverbial. 

Headquarters reached Moinsee at the foot of the Adansee 
hills, January 93, 1874, where I met messengers with a 
letter from King KoSee and with the remainder of the Euro- 
pean prisoners, consisting of the Frenchman, Mr. Bonnat, 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Ramseyer with two children, one a baby 
recently bom. Having thus obtained their release I felt 
myself much freer to act. In this letter the king said be 
would pay the £200,000 1 had demanded, but expressed grief 
at our rapid advance and begged me to stop. My answer 
was that for the present I would advance but slowly to give 
him time to comply with the preliminary terms of the treaty, 
which were : the immediate release of the Fantee prisoners 
whom he still detained at Koomassee : that pending the con- 
clusion of peace he should send me as hostages his mother 
and also the brother who was his heir : and the immediate 
delivery of one half of the gold he had now agreed to pay. 
That when he had complied with these terms I would halt 
the army and proceed to Koomassee with a guard of 500 
British soldiers to sign the treaty. It was for him to decide 
whether I went there as a friend or as an enemy. 

Two days later Headquarters were moved to the nice clean 
town of Fommanah, beyond the Adansee hills,where I halted 
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lour days to form a supply depdt and to close up the troops 
from the rear. The delay would also show King Koffe^ that 
I meant to keep to my promise of advancing slowly in order 
to give him time to arrange for complying with my demands. 
Thanks to the untiripg energy of Captain Home, the road so 
Uv was well cut, every stream being bridged. Entrench- 
ments had been constructed at all the stations beyopd the 
fortified bridgehead at Prahsu, and large storehouses had 
been erected at each of them. These places were made 
secure from any attack the enemy knew how to make upon 
them. 

Fommanah possesses a very tidy palace and several good 
well-kept houses. I was much surprised to find so many 
signs of civilization in it. The houses have much steeper 
roofs than are to be seen near the coast ; the house I occupied 
was quite a pleasant residence. 

The scenery on and around the Adansee hills was delightful. 
We seemed to breathe more freely on that elevated ground, 
where also the forest was much less thick and dreary. The 
day I reached Moinsee Captain Butler was at Enoonsu, about 
twenty miles east-north-east of Fommanah,with a small force 
of Western Akims : Captain Glover with a strong battalion 
of Houssas at Abogoo, some forty miles north-east of that 
same place, and Captains Moore and Dalrymple at Kotakee, 
west of the Prah, about twelve miles south-west of Prahsu 
and some thirty miles south of Fommanah. The presence 
of these officers in Ashantee must have told upon King 
Koffee's nerves, although their columns, being composed 
exclusively of natives, were not dreaded like the British force 
then marching straight for the capital and already within 
thirty miles of it. 

Fommanah and all the surrounding villages were deserted. 
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Sn TTfraniTnns -pgg ^ be aoami anw&ae.t!tt3aK&wekaev 

r VJiawfrffacniresaiaEcfirBctians. 

by t^ ^pi Jhi Miw ^ we CA^iCiiied daihr, tint 
r» TJIft f iiuR HI crest fisoe at Amnafnl noder 
X!iar p£&oe w^s oidy about rhii tr rii or ioar- 
jfics. '^^'^^ £3rtffieran. eiai i fa ^^^**"-* '"**, and nnr aciraiicod 
giari was alreacSy at a vBage about balf way bet ■ e c u h and 
Fommaaan. I halTrrf ioor days at Fommaziali to collect 
srscSes to eoafafe aae to posh fionrad rapidly vbea tbe 
TTi.rnT.i cuK fcr cbs capcizre of KoooBiSBee, and my dcoig 
3c ilso dcted io. with, tiie gf m f ^1 fffimii <rf my oommnoica- 
taocs wi±. die Kme. If be meant peace, as be said he did, 

psqraest that I sboold do so. 

Jirjs^ry 29 I poshed iorwaid my Headqnarters about 
sesnen or eight miles, and as I was in the act of camping 
received farther letters from the King begging me to halt 
Whhin :cn minutes of the messenger's arrival he was on his 
return joamey with my answer. It was to the effect that 
having thus halted at Fommanah to please him — may God 
forsive me that fib — and to give him time to carry out the 
terms of peace he had agreed to, I now found he had used 
that time in cdlecting an army to fight. I would therefore 
halt no more. 

Mr. Dawson — the nati\-e interpreter J had left with the 
King for the convenience of correspondence — said in a note : 
•* See 2 Cor. ii. 11." That verse is : " Lest Satan should 
get an advantage of us : for we are not ignorant of his devices'' 
He e\idently intended to warn me against treachery, and I 
gathered from the general tenour of his conununication that 
the King meant to fight. On January 29, the Adansees 
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were cleared out of the position they had taken up to the 
westward of the main road. The affak was a complete 
success^ but I had one oflScef killed. Captain Nichol, the 
Ijutant of the Hants Militia, who was an elderly man. He 
ost his life through his humane feeling, for had he not re- 
strained our men from tiring tliere would have been no 
enemy left in the direction from which the bullet came that 
killed him. The enemy left behind about fifty of their dead, 
so their total loss in killed and wounded must have been 
heavy. Several Ashantees were taken, a slave woman 
amongst them, whose master before he bolted had tried to 
shoot her* He had fired twice, hitting her both times. She 
said the King had promised his chiefs he would take the field 
himself, and slie was certain that he meant to come by the 
main road. Our surgeon extracted all but one of the slugs 

ther brutal master had hit her with, and we gave her clothing 
to cover her absolute nakedness* 
Tliat most zealous of " InteUigence " officers, Captam 
Redvers Puller, had sent an Ashantee spy into the enemy's 
camp the evening before, from whom he learnt that the main 
force of the enemy was on rising ground about one mile short 
of the village of Amoaful. He described their position well. 
They intended to follow their usual battle tactics, that of 
drawing on their enemy in front and when they had succeeded 
in doing so, to poimce upon his flanks and so cut off his 
reserves m rear. 

It was a great relief to aU my comrades to feel that the 
question of "peace or war'* — so often debated amongst 
them— was solved at last, for it was now evident the King 
meant to fight. His pretended negotiations were only de^ 
signed to throw me off my guard in order to give him a better 
opportunity of destroying us at a disadvantage. He bad 
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utterly failed in this object, and also in his endeavonis to 
induce me to halt.^ The halts I made vrere absolutely neces- 
sary to enable me to construct the road, to bridge the many 
streams we had to cross, and to bring up sufficient supplies 
of food and ammunition for the advance upon Koomassee, 
and also for the return journey to the coast. I had endeav- 
oured to make King Koffee believe that my halts were 
made as a concession to his urgent requests on the subject, 
but had I been absolutely certain from the first that he meant 
to fight I could not have met him at Amoaful a day earlier. 
I had offered him fair terms, but neither he nor his chiefs 
would accept them because they firmly believed they could 
destroy any army with which we could cross the Prah. And 
now, when upon the point of attacking him in the position he 
had selected, I feltmymenwere fully equal to the task befofe 
them. My conununications with Prahsu were protected 
by eight fortified posts, all well manned and provisioned, and 
quite able to resist any attack an enemy without artilleiy 
could make upon them. I was sorry he had not selected a 
position nearer his capital, for my desire was to deliver my 
decisive blow sufficiently near it to admit of my pursuing 
the beaten army into its streets, and to take possession of it 
as the immediate result of a victory. I was anxious to finish 
the war with one big fight : but the King's determination to 
fight at Amoaful made it tolerably certain I should have two 
battles, which was a disappointment. Throughout this war 
my one longing was to end it with all possible speed, as 
every extra day it lasted, meant more deaths from fever. 
This thought was never absent from my mind. 

My little army breakfasted early, and moved off at day- 

^ I afterwards learnt the Ashantees nicknamed me " The man 
who would not stop.** 
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break on January 31, 1874, all ranks feeling they had a 
tougti job before them that day. I was convinced we 
should be attacked in flank and rear by the enemy, as their 
immense superiority in numbers would enable them to carry 
out to the fullest extent their favourite tactics of surrounding 
the army opposed to them, and my force was too small to 
prevent it. I determined therefore to advance in what I may 
describe as a large open square formation, each side having 
its own selected conmiander. The position to be occupied 
by each battalion was carefully explained to each command- 
ing ofl&cer* The front fighting line was to be between six 
and seven hundred yards in width, its centre being marked 
by Ralt's guns on or near the Koomassee road. The rockets 
were to be at the front angles of the parallelogram, Tlie 
troops on the side faces were to cut paths bs they pushed 
forward through the underscrub each at a distance of about 
three hundred yards from the road. My force was too small 
to enable me to prevent the enemy from getting all round us, 
and he had also the great advantage of being able to move 
^isily through the dense forest where we could only pass by 
cutting paths, a slow, difficult and dangerous operation. It 
is only very brave and highly disciplined troops having great 
confidence in one another who could be trusted to fight such 
an enemy under these conditions. In the semi^darkness of 
those jungle recesses, the nerves are tried by the feeling 
that you are more or l^s cut ofi from any inamediate support, 
and by hearmg the triumphant shouts of a barbarous^ 
inhuman enemy on all sides, But I knew my men : I had 
tried them and had no hesitation in trusting them. 

In early youth I had fought through the beautiful jungle of 
Burmah, where a luxuriant undergrowth afforded the enemy 
good cover, I recall their bright cheerfutuess with pleasure, 
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for (when I had enough to eat) I thoroughly enjoyed cam- 
paigning in them. There was nothing weird or mysterious 
in then* thickest recesses, and the sun's bright rays pierced 
through them everywhere. But here, in the gloomy shade of 
this mighty, solenm Ashantee forest, how different I How 
sobering to the highest spirits was its dim, shadowless gloom. 
Rank earth-smelling dampness pervaded it, and soft slimy 
depressions in the ground, whence oozed black, oily mud, 
marked the course of what were streams at times. It seemed 
indeed, that "" brooding darkness spread his jealous wings " 
to protect those " ebon shades " from the invader. If there 
be gnomes on earth who guard the dark recesses of nature, 
surely they must haunt these fever-breeding forests of 
Ashantee. 

Two miles along a bad path took me to the few little huts 
which constituted the village of Quarman. The day's work 
began about 9 a.m. with some desultory firing in the vicinity 
of a small village called Eganasee, a couple of miles beyond 
Quarman. Lord Gifford with his scouts drove the enemy 
out with Uttle difficulty, but sent back to say the Ashantees 
were in considerable force beyond the village. In cutting 
the paths for the side faces of the square poor Captain Buckle 
of the Royal Engineers was killed early in the day. He was 
a skilful soldier, a brave, determined and daring gentleman. 

As soon as we began to move forward, it became apparent 
that the enemy meant to make a determined resistance. 
They evidently trusted in their great numerical superiority 
which enabled them to surround us, in the strength of their 
forest position and in their well-known fighting reputation. 
They all knew that their grandfathers had utterly destroyed 
Sir Charles MacCarthy's army in British territory, and if 
they reasoned at all, they must have felt how much easier it 
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would be to cat to pieces this new array that had dared to 
cross the sacred Prah, to penetrate into the interior of their 
coimtiy, ajid even to approach their fetish-guarded capital I 

The fight soon raged loudly on all sides. It was a curious 
sensation that of being fired into upon four faces of our big 
square by a howUng mass of many, many tJioiisands of 
savage, determined to kill us or to die in the attempt, and 
yet to be unable to see them in the dense bush beneath that 
awe-inspiring forest. Those who have fought only in the 
open can barely realize how unpleasant is such a position 
to the nerves of most men. The roar of musketry on all 
sides soon became deafenings and the smoke of the bad 
Ashantee powder hung heavily round us, there being no 
breath of wind in that thick forest to carry it away. Rait's 
guns were hard at work, and the loud hissing sound of the 
rockets as they rushed through the lower bushj striking trees 
and bursting among the enemy — as we all hoped — ^added to 
the interest and excitement of this strange and novel scene. 

Reports from all quarters came in rapidly telling the same 
story : ** many wounded," " hard pressed," '* would like 
some support." From the rear came the news that our 
baggage had been attacked and the carriers had bolted. 
The Brigadier commanding the front face of the square sub- 
sequently described the situation between 9 a.m* and 10 a.m, 
as being " in the midst of a semi-circle of hostile fire, and we 
hardly ever caught sight of a man. As company after com- 
pany of the Forty-second descended^with their pipes pla>'ingj 
into tlie ravine, they were almost immediately lost sight of in 
the bush ; and their position could only be judged of from'the 
sharp crack of their rifles in contradistinction to the loud, 
dull roar of the Ashantee musketiy.*' It is not so easy as 
some may think to smile, look happy and tlioroughly satisfied 
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as you peruse such reports amidst the booming of guns and a 
roar of small arms. I was in front of the native houses that 
constituted the village of Quarman, and as I walked up and 
down smoking cigar after cigar I felt that all neighbouring 
eyes were upon me. It was a curious sensation, especially 
when the enemy pressing in on the flanks pushed our men 
back at times. Not twenty yards off were several newspaper 
correspondents. One, Mr. Winwood Reid, a very cool and 
daring man, had gone forward with the fighting line. Of 
the others one soon attmcted my attention by his remark- 
able coolness. It was Sir Henry Stanley, the famous tra- 
veller. A thoroughly good man, no noise, no danger rufiBed 
his nerve, and he looked as cool and self-possessed as if he had 
been at " target practice." Time after time as I turned in 
his direction I saw him go down to a kneeling positicm to 
steady his rifle as he plied the most daring of the enemy with 
a never-failing aim. It is nearly thirty years ago, and I can 
still see before me the close-shut lips and determined expres- 
sion of his manly face which — ^when he looked in my direc- 
tion — told plainly I had near me an Englishman in plain 
clothes whom no danger could appal. Had I felt inclined to 
run away, the cool, firm, unflinching manliness of that face 
would have given me fresh courage. I had been previously 
somewhat prejudiced by others against him, but all such 
feelings were slain and buried at Amoaful. Ever since I 
have been proud to reckon him amongst the bravest of my 
comrades, and I hope he may not be offended if I^add 
amongst my best friends also. 

One of those near me, of whose nerves the other corre- 
spondents had no high opinion, gimleted me with his eyes as 
I walked ^backwards and forwards in a " quarter-deck " 
fashion. I smoked, tried to look " jolly," and even whistled 
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a tune at times to inspire confidence* But whatever I did, 
or wherever I turned, those unhappy-looking eyes followed 
me wistfully, and with a look that seemed to express, '* I 
wonder when he is going to run away/' This amused and 
soothed me, for I was somewhat over-wrought that day: The 
enemy's fire was very hwvy at times, but fortunately for aU 
of us» they did not use bullets, and their rfugs, unless fired 
near you did not penetrate far. Some even failed to pierce 
the skin, but merely tore your clothing, and if the blow was 
not in a bad place it simply knocked you out of time for a 
few minutes* Indeed, many of us were hit hard several 
times by them during the course of the day without' suffering 
serious harm. 

For a long time little progress was made, although most of 
my reserves were already in action. But the awe of fighting 
in the darkness of a forest where the sun's rays never pene- 
trated wore off by degrees^ and we began to make progress 
slowly but surely in the direction of Amoaful village. It 
was only about two miles ahead, on the Koomassee road, 

Rait's guns — constantly in action— were often not more 
than a himdred, and at times not more than fifty yards from 
crowds of the enemy who, however, clung clo?!;ely to the bush. 
The enemy fought well under the terrific fire we poured 
into them, and had they been armed with Snider rifles we 
must have been destroyed. As they fell back, bit by bit, the 
spirits of our men rose, and a British cheer at times told one 
things were looking brighter all round. The numerous 
messages which all through the morning kept coming in from 
every direction were no longer mere appeals for reinforce- 
ments : they were more confident in tone. As the booming 
of the enemy's heavily chaiiged muskets grew fainter, our 
ranks pressed<forw*ard more eagerly, 
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More than once the enemy pressed in heavily upon the 
village clearance where I was. But I would not allow the 
houses to be loopholed lest such a defensive precaution might 
cause any weak-hearted men to doubt, even for a moment, 
that success, complete success was not a certainty. Such 
little points are often of consequence, and, as it were intui- 
tively, I at once felt the importance of this matter. Once the 
enemy nearly broke through into the clearance, for some com- 
panies of the battaUon that faced the enemy there fell back. 
They were badly led, badly commanded, and the affair looked 
ugly for a moment : but in the twinkling of an eye I saw 
Commodore Hewett, who was near the spot, rush to the front 
and sword in hand lead them back into the bush, driving the 
Ashantee assailants before him. He was indeed a man to be 
relied on in any emergency, whether by land or sea ! I had 
met him often in the batteries before Sebastopol when we 
were both very young, and where he established a great repu- 
tation for that glorious daring which was part and parcel of 
the man. He was just the commander for such a momentary 
crisis, and all ranks seemed to recognize the fact, for in an 
instant they were inspired by his splendid example and 
followed him as if he had long been their appointed leader. 

The front line was commanded by Brigadier-General Sir 
A. Alison, whose objective was the village of Amoaful. It 
was taken at noon by a well-directed charge of the Black 
Watch, and I was glad to learn at the same time that it was 
large enough to afford cover for my little army with all its 
wounded. 

Desultory fighting continued at several points until about 
2 p.m. At three o'clock I heard from Major CoUey, whom I 
had sent back to bring up the regimental baggage from 
In-sarfu that the enemy had seriously attacked Quarman, 
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which was about half way to the former place. He drove 
them off, and proceeded on to Insarfu, where he picked up a 
large convoy of ammunition and provisions which covered 
about five miles of road. Upon his return journey, having 
this great convoy with him, upon again reaching Quarman he 
found the enemy making a fresh attack upon it, and it took 
some hard fighting to finally dispose of them. It was mid- 
night before he rejoined me in the village of Amoaful. He 
had indeed had a hard day's work. But he was a man in a 
thousand, with an iron wiU and of inflexible determination, 
who would always work as long as there was still anything 
important to be done. And that day no man's work was 
more important. He had been about nineteen hours con- 
stantly employed before he lay down to have some sleep. 
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and, leaving all my impedimenta there, to advance 
upon Koomassee, every man carrying two days' provi- 
sions on his person. Rations for two more days were to 
be carried by the spare hammock men of the regimental 
transport, and a fifth day's supply by the army transport. 
I calculated, that with these five days' rations, we should 
be able to fight once more and to take possession of 
King Koffee's capital, which was then only about fifteen 
miles off. It was fairly certain we should have this 
one more heavy stand-up fight before we obtained 
possession of Koomassee. As a matter of fact, we had to 
fight two serious engagements before it became ours. But 
whatever might be the nature or number of them, my hope 
was, they would lead to a peace. If, however, the King 
refused to yield, my intention was to raze his palace to the 
ground, to bum his city, and then fall back behind the 
Prah without delay. I expected this destruction of 
Koomassee would teach him that he could no longer reckon 
upon the protection afforded by his fever-stricken forests 
and by the courage of his soldiers, to keep us out of his 
dominions. This led me to hope that he would therefore 
be only too glad to make peace upon my terms. It is not, 
however, safe to reckon from European analogy what will 
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be the conduct of any African despot. The influences which 
act upon the educated man have little or no efiect upon 
the savage of Equatorial Africa. And fortunate for England 
that it was so in this instance^ for his refusal to accept 
my terms led to the destruction of the only dangerously 
strong native power in Western Africa, and consequently 
to the maintenance of peace in that deadly portion of our 
Empire. 

My little army started from Amoaful at daybreak on Feb- 
ruary 2. We had no serious fighting throughout this day's 
march, though Uie advanced guard had much skirmishing at 
many points along the road. Our casualties were only three 
officers wounded and a few of other ranks killed and 
wounded. The village of Adwabin, where the advanced 
party of the advanced guard halted for the night, was not 
more than about three miles from the Ordah River, and 
perhaps a little under twelve miles from Koomassee. The 
advanced guard itself halted at Aggemmamu, where it was 
joined by the main body. 

There had been some hard fighting this day along our line 
of communications. The enemy had made a determined 
attack upon Fommanah, at which place Colonel Colley 
arrived in the nick of time and assumed command. He had 
some difficulty in saving the hospital and storehouses, and 
the carriers were so panic-stricken by the heavy firing and the 
numbers wounded, that they could not be induced to leave 
with provisions for the front. 

This was serious, for I now had only four days' supplies 
with the fighting force at Aggemmamu, but having appealed 
to the men to make those rations last for five days they 
responded most cheerfully to my request. Colonel CoUey 
also undertook that I should have a fresh convoy of pro- 
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visions at that village in five da}^, and I knew that I could 
rely upon his promises. 

This arrangement greatly freed my fighting force, when 
in action, from having to make detachments for the pro- 
tection of provision colunms. In several ways it helped 
me for this final dash upon Koomassee, where I had never 
contemplated stasong more than two, or, at the outside, 
more than three or four da}^. 

Aggemmamu, where the main body halted for the night 
of February 2, was an important post, as two roads led 
thence to Koomassee. I selected the western and longer 
road because I understood it was the better and more im- 
portant of the two. I had the village strongly entrenched 
for the small garrison I intended to leave in it. I could 
not afford more, but as the enemy had no artillery, I was 
able to take liberties in this respect which I could not other- 
wise have ventured upon. 

On February 3 we moved off at daybreak, and when we 
reached Adwabin, where my advanced guard and Lord 
Gifford's scouts had spent the night, I pushed them forward 
under Colonel McLeod for the River Dah, or Ordah. The 
enemy surrounded them on their march, and whilst stoutly 
opposing their advance persistently attacked us in flank ; 
but they no longer showed any desire to close with us : the 
lesson they had been taught at Amoaful had made them 
more careful. Upon reaching the Ordah, the enemy were 
found holding the high ground on the northern bank, where 
the well built village of Ordahsu, about 2,000 yards beyond 
the river, seemed to be the centre of their position. 

Our advanced guard was soon heavily engaged, the enemy 
being in force. All the prisoners taken during the day 
asserted that we had in front of us an Ashantee army of 
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10,000 warriors, besides considerable bodies operating on 
our flanks and rear. A little before noon, when the main 
body had covered about tltree-quarters of the distance to 
the river, a flag of truce, with a letter from the King, reached 
me. In it he again begged me to halt, and promised he 
would consent to all my terras, but could not, he said, send 
me his old mother and young brother as hostages, because 
both were '* his counsellors and helpers in every way*'* 
The messengers also brought me a letter from Mr, Dawson, 
who evidently wrote in abject terror for his life, entreating 
me to halt, and if I did so everything I asked would be 
conceded, 

I knew I could not cross the Ordah, fight a battle, and 
get into Koomassee that evening, so although it was quite 
evident to me that the King merely wanted to gain time in 
order to collect his army and to hdp it to recover from the 
effects of the severe defeat it had experienced at Amoaful, 
I felt it advisable to temporize. Making, therefore, a virtue 
of necessity I consented to halt for the night on the river. 
Doing so would enable me to construct a bridge over it 
during the night, by which, unless he had in the meantime 
complied with my terms, I meant to cross at daybreak next 
morning. A very few mmutes only were required to wiite 
and deUver the following answer to the royal messengers — 

" 12.10 p.m. February 3, 1874. 
"On the March, 
•• King,— 

'* You have deceived me so often before that I cannot 
halt until the hostages are in my possession. If you send 
them to me this evening I will halt my army this side of 
the River Ordah. 

'* As time presses, 1 will consent to accept for to-day your 
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mother and Prince Mensah. Both shall be well treated by 
me. You can trust my word. Unless you send them at 
once, my army shall march upon Koomassee. 
(Signed) "G. J. Wolseley, 

" Major-General." 

The royal messengers started at once with my answer, and 
we heard them» as they ran back, calling to their troops on 
both sides of the road not to fire. All skirmishing then ceased. 
I reached the Ordah about 3 p.m.» and found it was a for- 
midable stream of about twenty yards in width. Russell's 
Regiment was at once pushed across to construct a rough 
entrenchment and to cover the party who were to be em- 
ployed during the night in making a bridge. The night 
was one of violent tornadoes and of rain in torrents ; I 
never was out under heavier. It did not, however, 
prevent Captain Home and his Royal Engineers from work- 
ing at the bridge throughout those long hours of pitchy 
darkness. No men ever worked harder or to better purpose, 
and it would be difficult to find a more remarkable officer 
than Captain Home, of whose character and abilities I have 
already said much. 

It was an awful night, and the rain fell upon us like sheets 
of water. We had no tents or cover of any sort, and the 
blinding lightning added to our misery. I never spent a 
more wretched time in any bivouac. No fire would bum, 
and the ground was a soaking mass of mud, where few 
could find any sleep at all. Curiously enough, this was the 
first serious downpour of tropical rain we had experienced 
since we crossed the Prah. It was a source of great misery 
to every one, coming as it did so inopportunely the very 
night before we hoped to take Koomassee. Instead of being 
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thankful for the fine weather we had had throughout the 
campaign^ misery made us imgratefully forget it, and we 
grumbled loudly because this one night of wretchedness 
had been dealt out to us from Dame Fortune's cheating 
pack of cards* 

It seemed to be a very long night* But even the longest 
comes to an end, and daylight on February 4 found me at 
Uie bridge to see wliat progress had been made with it during 
that night of horrors. It was already passable, and nearly 
finished. The sappers^ — all round the handiest men we 
have by land or sea — had worked all through that dreadful 
night to good purpose. I congratulated Captain Home 
and his men in the most flattering terms I could use ; indeed, 
no praise could be too high for him and them. 

My plan for the day was to pass the bridge at once with 
all the troops I had there, and to take the village of Ordahsu. 
Having taken it, to form a double line outwards from the 
road, and under its protection send on all the reserve aramu- 
nition, stores, food, wounded, etc., etc., into the village, 
which I would then make as strong as possible. Having 
thus collected all my impedimenta in Ordahsu under a 
sufficient guards I meant to push boldly forward into 
Koomassie and seize it ; to make peace if I could, but should 
King Koffee prove recalcitrant, to blow up his palace, bum 
that great chamel house^ the city itself, and forthwith quit 
the country. Heavy rains were to be expected at any early 
date, and I felt that to keep British troops in that fatal 
climate a day longer than was absolutely necessary would 
be criminal. 

From the prisoners taken by our outposts during the 
night, I learnt that the whole Ashantee army was out to 
oppose me, oiiost ol it being then in my immediate front. 
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I gave the King two hours of morning daylight to enable 
him to comply with my terms if he meant to do it. I did 
not expect he would, and I did so chiefly because my whole 
force was drenched with rain and cold with hunger. This 
short halt enabled them to light fires, dry their clothes, and 
have some hot tea and breakfast. 

When we advanced across the river, about 6.30 a.m., we 
soon found ourselves in front of a force which was certainly 
as large as we had been told to expect. Everything con- 
sidered, the distance from all effective help, the small amount 
of suppUes we had to depend upon, the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, the courage and ferocity of the enemy, 
all combined to make the position of the general officer 
responsible for the safety of this Uttle army somewhat trying. 
But I was vain enough to believe in my own judgment, and 
my confidence in the carefully chosen officers about me 
and in the rank and file was imlimited. 

After the miserable night we had passed, we were not so 
early in the field this day as usual. But the sun, with its 
genial warmth and brightness in the morning hours of even 
a tropical day soon gladdens the bivouac. The soldier's 
memory is short, and the enjoyment of to-day soon blurs 
out for us all the disagreeable recollections of yesterday. 

At about 7 a.m. the serious work of that eventful day 
began. To my intense annoyance I soon foimd that the 
general position of affairs, the knowledge that the great and 
famous Ashantee army, under its King, was in front of, and 
indeed, all round us, seemed now for the first time to seriously 
affect my native troops. A company of Wood's Native 
Regiment was the advanced party of the advanced guaurd, and 
the heavy fire from the enemy soon became too much for them. 
They lay down, firing recklessly at nothing and became 
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entirely *' out of hand," The Rifle Brigade took their place 
at the head of the column, and one of Rait's guns was brought 
efltectively into act ion ♦ Loud cheers and great beating of 
war drums on our right warned us of what was evidently a 
large force of the enemy in tliat direction* This noise was 
soon followed by a heavy fire, from which we suffered- It 
ended the days of a gallant spirit. Young Eyre, of the 
gotb Light Infantry^ was tlie only son of General Sir William 
Eyre, who, famous for his daring coiirage, had distinguished 
himself before SebastopoL I helped to bury the boy there 
and then, where he fell, whilst friends and foes together fired 
volleys at the moment, as if to honour the gallant spirit that 
had left us* As we scraped some rubbish over his grave to 
conceal the spot, I thought of liis widowed mother waiting 
anxiously at home for the return of her only boy, whose 
still warm body we thus buried under fire, and whom she 
was never to see again in this world. Through death man 
vnns eternal life> and it is by the deeds of men like gallant 
Eyre, who have given their Uves in action for England all 
round the globe, tlmt our great empire has arisen and been 
created. 

At 9 aju,, after about two unpleasant hours of hard fight- 
ing and slow progress, the village of Ordahsu was in our 
possession, though the enemy, defiant as ever, still surrounded 
it on tliree sides. All our reserve stores of every nature 
were now quickly and safely passed through the double line 
of troops I had formed between the river and the village. 
The enemy held in force some ravines which came down 
from the upper kvel to the river, and from them they made 
fierce onslaughts upon what I may call my " covered way " 
between the bridge and the village. Regarding this and 
subsequent events throughout the day, I find it noted in 
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my private journal that although the enemy were more 
numerous than at Amoaful, and stoutly strove to bar our 
road, they did not seem to fight with the spirit or assurance 
they had displayed on the previous occasion. 

About II a.m. a most determined effort to retake Ordahsu 
was made by the enemy from the north, east, and west, 
whilst they strove to break into my covered way to the 
south, along which the reserve stores were still then being 
sent into the village with all haste. The brigadier repented 
that he wanted help in Ordahsu, but there was no use in 
sending him native troops, as he said he could do nothing 
with them under such a fire. A little after xi a.m. I trans- 
ferred my headquarters from the neighbourhood of the 
bridge to the village. For an hoiu: after I had entered it 
the place was a regular " inferno." Rait's guns in action, 
a deafening roar of musketry on all sides, and the loud bang- 
ing of many thousands of the enemy's muskets, fired as fast 
as they could load them, all round the outside of the place. 

The enemy now and then pressed in close to us with loud 
shouts and war cries, but steady volleys from our deadly 
Sniders stopped and silenced them. So near did they come 
at one moment that Colonel Greaves, my chief of the staff, 
emptied his revolver amongst them. 

For some time it may be said to have rained slugs upon 
us, and few escaped being hurt by them. By noon, however, 
I had all my stores well stacked in the village, which by this 
time had been placed in a state of defence. We were still 
over six miles from Koomassee, so I felt the time had come 
for my final advance upon it. 

For the honour of breaking through the masses of the 
enemy that crowded the road leading to King Koffee's 
capital, I selected my best battalion, the Black Watch. No 
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finer body of men, with more gallant officers, or under^a 
better or more detertnined leader than Colonel McLeod, were 
ever sent upon such a mission. Rait's guns raked the road 
with a heavy ^ell fire, whilst volley after volley of musketry 
must have slain hundreds, and thus helped to open a 
path for these splendid Highlanders, The orders I gave 
Colonel McLeod were to disregard all Sank attacks as much 
as possible^ and to push forward straight for Koomassee. 
I would support him by every man I had who was not 
absolutely required for the defence of Ordahsu and of the 
stores collected there, upon which indeed our lives depended. 

It was inspiring to see this distinguished Scottish gentle- 
man sally suddenly forth from the village at the head of 
his historic Highlanders, their pip^ playing the old warlike 
music of Scotland, all ranks knowing fuU well that come 
what might they must sleep that night at Koomassee or die 
on the road to it. Of ambuscades many were encouBtered 
and each taken with a rush ; for what were such obstacles 
to men like those of tlie Black Watch I They were for the 
first moment as they pushed forward from Ordahsu, met 
with a terrific fire : many fell woundedp but nothing could 
stop them. The Ashantees seemed at last to realize this^ 
for the shouting in front ceased for a moment as they fled 
in all directions in wild confusion. A short halt was made 
when half way to the city, for the men were blown, hungry j 
and tired, 

Brigadier*General Sir Archibald Alison and his staff 
accompanied this advance, and were with the first that 
entered Koomassee, that terrible city whose streets had 
at all times reeked with the blood of human sacrifice. 

Whilst this advance was proceeding I withdrew all the 
troops between our bridge and Ordahsu into tiiat village, 
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The enemy at once in a howl of delight swarmed along our 
rear, and feeling we were thus cut ofif from everybody and 
every post in rear of us, set up a shout of triumph. They 
swarmed over the groimd where we had bivouacked the 
previous night, expecting, I suppose, to find loot and stores 
there. 

A Uttle before 2 p.m., whilst the enemy were engaged in 
a renewed attack upon Ordahsu, I received a message from 
Sir A. Alison, written at i.iop.m.,to say that the village of 
Karsi then alone remained imtaken between Ordahsu and 
Koomassee. I had the message communicated to our 
soldiers and translated to the natives, all of whom, as it 
were with one accord, cheered vociferously. The enemy 
seemed at once to interpret this cheering as meaning that 
we had won a victory. It had the most astonishing effect 
upon them, for their fire ceased at once. The natives with 
us who spoke Ashantee shouted out defiance to our enemies, 
who thereupon ceased to trouble us further. 

The moment had now come, I felt, for a rapid advance 
upon Koomassee, and with all available fighting men. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison in Ordahsu to hold it, and taking 
the Rifle Brigade with me, I pushed on with all speed for 
the capital. A rear guard, under Lieut.-Colond Wood, V.C., 
consisting of Russell's and Wood's Regiment and the Naval 
Brigade, was to follow with the wounded, the hospital, and 
other impedimenta. 

I despatched orders to Sir Archibald AUson directing him 
to push on to Koomassee with all speed. I arrived there 
myself at 6.15 p.m., nearly as soon as he did. The whole 
road from Ordahsu was strewn with abandoned war-trap- 
pings. The numbers of state umbrellas, of royal litters, 
drums of various shapes and sizes, were evidences of the 
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hurry and confuaon of bewildered flight. Just before I 
entered the city Six A. Alison had drawn up the troops on a 
wide open place in the city where he received me with a 
general salute. We gave three ringing cheers for the Qaeen» 
which made the hearts of aU still lighter, full as we already 
were of joy at our success. All ranks felt they had done 
a brilliant day's work, and for our victory I am sure 
many fervent thanks went up to God that night. 

We found the half-caste Mr. Dawson at Uberty. He had 
sent me several written but cringing and im-English mes* 
sag^ during the day entreating me to stop* One of them, 
more serious than the otherSp I received as late as 4.30 p.m. 
I sent my answer to his supplication to the Brigadier com- 
manding the advanced guard : it was, " Pusli on/* 

From Mr. Dawson I learnt that the King, carried in a lit- 
ter, had been present on the main road somewhere near the 
front during the opening events of the engagement* But 
as soon as our bullets be^n to " hiss '* close to him he 
bolted, and all his immediate followers imitated his example. 
He did not return to Koomassee, and no one could or would 
tell where he had gone. His mother only left the palace 
just as the British troops were about to enter the city. 

It had been indeed a marvellons, a curious day's work, 
for our loss was trifling. Although the numbers surrounding 
us were greater than they had been at Amoaful, the enemy 
had not fought with the same determined spirit as upon that 
occasion. They had this day expended their daring in 
attacks upon our flanks and rear^ where our men, acting 
upon the defensive and under partial cover, were able to 
mow down their hordes with breechloaders at little risk to 
themselves. Strange to say» as soon as we burst out of 
Ordahsu and had taken the road to Kooroassee, the Asliantee 
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army collapsed and made no further effort to oppose 
us. 

The streets of Koomassee presented an odd appearance 
for some time after we entered, for they swarmed with 
armed Ashantees, who greeted every Englishman they met 
with " Thank you," the only English words they knew. 
I gave orders they should be treated kindly but not allowed 
to enter the buildings told off for the troops. It was getting 
late, so we had not much time to settle down well that night 
in our new quarters, but all of us were in houses. Big fires 
blazed in front of these temporary barracks, at which sat 
our soldiers and sailors discussing the day's events as they 
satisfied their hunger and quaffed hot tea. 

Strict orders were issued against looting, but they were 
not very strictly obeyed by the Fantee carriers or by those 
Fantees whom we had found fastened to logs when we 
arrived. 

We had some extensive fires in the city that night, which 
I attribute to the carelessness of those Fantee pillagers. 
This annoyed me much, but having no plans of the place, 
and as it was a very dark night, I could do nothing to prevent 
them until daybreak. I managtftd, however, to send a mes- 
sage to the King, offering to make peace and warning him of 
the consequences imless he did so. The house I occupied as 
my headquarters was not very imcomfortable, and was 
fairly clean inside ; it had a very high-pitched roof of 
thatch, which, however, was not in the best repair. 

I had issued a proclamation that men caught robbing 
would be hanged, and the poUce patrolled the city all through 
the night. One of our own Fantee police caught in the act 
of pillaging was hanged, and several camp-followers were 
flogged. On theVhance of being able to treat with the King, 
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I did not wish him to think that I had wantonly burnt his 
capital. 

The following morning, Febniary 5, 1874, I issued a 
general order thanking the soldiers and sailors of all ranks 
in the Queen's name for their gallant services and their good 
conduct, 

I sent off all my sick and wounded under a strong escort 
bound for Cape Coast Castle and thence for home. The 
sooner I could get the poor fellows into comfortable quarters 
on board ship the better, as the best restorative for the sick 
and wounded is the consciousness that each succeeding day 
finds tliem nearer home. 

I again wrote to the King to warn him that 1 would destroy 
Koomassee unless he at once made a treaty upon the terms 
I had offered him. 

During the day we had another downpour of very heavy 
rain. I felt the King would make no satisfactory peace 
and that to stay longer on the chance of his domg so would 
be to entail fevers and death upon many of the gallant men 
round me. In my heart I bjelieved that the absolute de- 
struction of Koomassee with its great palace, the wonder of 
Wistem Africa, would be a much more striking and effective 
end to the war than any paper treaty — no matter what 
might be its provisions — that I might possibly obtain from 
this brutal and deceitful monarch. But public opinion at 
home would have loudly condemned me had I had recourse 
to that extreme measure until, having done my best to make 
terms with King Koffee, I had absolutely failed to induce 
him to agree to a treaty of a nature that would be generally 
approved of. As a concession to what I believed to be 
the drift of English feeling, I had done my best to induce 
this Ashantee savage to make peace on reasonable termSj 
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and in doing so I had treated him as if he were a rational 
being. But with this rainy season akeady upon us, I felt 
it would be to tempt Providence were I to keep my soldiers 
any longer in such a chamel house as Koomassee. 

I visited the royal palace and was surprised to find it 
though not imposing in character yet well laid out, dean 
and fedrly well kept. Some of its buildings were of sub- 
stantial masonry, and most of it was solidly constructed and 
admirably roofed in. Its ornamentation, without and 
within, was decidedly Moorish in style. The Ashantees have 
long had much intercourse with the Mahometan tribes 
further north, who draw their prescribed notions of civiliza- 
tion, of learning, and of art from Morocco. Many of the 
amulets worn by the Ashantees roimd the arm, or fastened 
to a necklace, contain verses from the Koran in Persian 
characters. At our prize sale in Cape Coast Castle I had 
had bought for me a curious black leather hat that had been 
worn by King Koffee. It was one of the many valuable hats 
brought away by the prize agents from the royal wardrobe. 
Around it are many talismans, in gold and silver casing, 
each of which contains a Mohanmiedan precept. 

The palace abounded with curious and most beautiful 
gold ornaments which in pattern and design were peculiar 
to the country. All were made from very pure gold of a 
deep rich and reddish yellow that I have never seen else- 
where. But if the native goldsmith's skill surprised and 
interested me from an artistic point of view how can I 
describe the horrors which sickened mind and body in the 
palace. The whole locality stank from the human blood 
with which it may be said the ground is saturated. I have 
been in many barbarous lands where man's Ufe is held 
cheap, but here alone was the spot where men made in the 
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image of their Maker were butchered daily in cold blood ia 
hundreds to appease the manes of some cniel ancestor or in 
obedience to the mandate of some bloodthirsty fetish 
priest. There was a grove of trees hard by into which the 
murdered bodies were always thrown, the stench from which 
poisoned the surrounding atmosphere. Hating all horrors 
I did not venture into it> but others with stronger stomachs 
did so, and their descriptions of it made one sick. 

Without doubt the most loathsome object my eyes have 
ever rested on was a sacred stool saturated with human 
blood, which stood near the place of execution, and which 
was always kept wet with the blood of victims. Great fresh 
clots upon it showed how recently some poor creature had 
been sacrificed there. Near it stood the huge " Death 
Drum " some four or five feet in diameter, and decorated 
round its outer rim with human skulls and thigh bones, 

Koomassee was well situated on rather high ground rming 
from the deep and wide swamps that encircle it. Its streets 
were wide and straight and it contained a large number of 
fine, well built, well kept houses. All were of but one story, 
with floors of red brick raised some two or three feet above 
the surrotmding level* The lower part of the outside walls 
was painted in yeUow ochre and decorated with an arabesque 
pattern of a reddish brown colour. 

For Captains Glover, Butler and Dalrymple I felt the 
deepest sympathy. AU three had done everything possible 
to get near Koomassee about the date I occupied it. 

The very heavy rain that fdl during the day caused me to 
think seriously over our position, so faraway from my base 
on the coast and in a country where provisions for the white 
man are unobtainable. The rainy season had set in earlier 
than usual, and I knew how flooded the river Ordiih had 
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to the risk of any longer stay in anch a pestiferous climate 
on the off choice that it might enable tis to get better terms 
inserts in any paper treaty King Koffee might consent to. 
I consequently determined to quit that horrible city of blood 
the following raoming* I named prize agents to collect 
all the gold and valuable artides they could during the 
night, and ordered the commanding Royal Engineer to mine 
the palace and make arrangements for setting fire to the 
city in several places to ensure its total destruction. 

We had a succession of violent tornadoes during the 
night accompanied with sheets of rain which poured in 
freely through the roof under which I slept. I tried to keep 
myself dry under an umbrella, but failed and lost my rest 
in the effort. 

We began our return march to the coast at 7 a,m, on Feb- 
ruary 6* The road was in a pitiable conditian, but all ranks 
were too full of delight at having left Koomassee behind 
them^ with all its foul smells and loathsome horrors, to think 
of so small a matter. It was a real joy to feel that every 
step took us nearer home. What were mud, marshes, heavy 
tropical mins and deep streams to men ** going home" ? 
And yet one of the swamps we crossed reached to the arm^ 
pits I Upon leaving Koomassee I had hoped that the whole 
force might have reached Aggenmiamu that day, but I was 
delayed in crossing the Ordah River where I found my 
bridge submerged and with two and a half feet of water 
running rapidly over it. Only tall men could ford the river, 
keeping their mouths above the water. I sent the Naval 
Brigade over the bridge, the superstructure of which became 
more ricketty every moment. It seemed to be touch-and* 
go whether it would last tiU night. More than half the 
Rifle Brigade and all the Black Watch had to ford, their 
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clothes being taken over on the heads of natives. Having 
seen all across I pushed on with a small escort and reached 
Aggenunamu just before nightfedl. 

We had a bad night of heavy rain. The Black Watch, 
the Rifle Brigade, and the Artillery marched in and halted 
there the following day, whilst the Welsh Fusiliers and the 
Naval Brigade went on to spend the night at Amoaful. 
Not a shot was fired during the day. I spent it writing 
home, and at 5 p.m. my A.D.C., Captain the Hon. Henry 
Wood, started for England with despatches for the Govern- 
ment. 

One thought banished all other reflections as we saw him 
leave camp that evening for home : " Will the Queen be 
satisfied with what her soldiers and sailors have accomplished 
in the trjdng campaign just finished ? " 

As those at home discuss some military achievement de- 
scribed in the morning papers few realize how much the 
soldiers or sailors concerned hang upon the question, " What 
win they say in England ? ** 

The despatch I then sent home ended thus : — " In the 
despatch which I addressed to you on October 13 last, ask- 
ing for EngUsh troops to be sent out to enable me to accom- 
plish my mission, I stated that that mission, to ensure a 
lasting peace with the Ashantee kingdom, could only be 
fulfilled in one way — ^by defeating the Ashantee army, by 
pursuing it if necessary to the capital of the Ashantee king- 
dom, and by thus showing to the King and all those chiefs 
who urged him on to war that the arm of Her Majesty 
is powerful to punish her enemies, even in the very heart of 
their own country. That mission I conceive I have now 
fulfilled by the aid of the troops which Her Majesty's 
Government confided to me for its accomplishment. Yet 
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I can truly state that no means were left untried by me to 
bring about a peaceable solution of the campaign. Up to 
the last hour I left the King's palace untouched in hopes 
that he would return to make peace. The troops refrained, 
with the most admirable self-control, from spoUation or 
plunder ; they left the capital of the kingdom, famed for 
its gold, mthout carrying away as plunder one article of 
value." 

I reached Fommanah on our return march on February lO, 
1874, having burnt and destroyed every village I pa^ed 
through, I had had messengers from the King the day before, 
whom I sent back at once to tell him that I meant to halt 
there two days and that if, before I resumed my march, 
accredited messengers from him arrived with £20,000 of gold 
I woidd make peace. I sent back all our sick and wounded 
to the coast and cleared out everything behind me, 

I found that in our three days' fighting before we took 
Koomassee our loss in officers was three kUled and a number 
wounded, and of all other ranks, 13 killed and 368 wounded. 
It was sad news to learn that some of the wounded EngUsh- 
men were dying. 

Captain Sartorious, of the Indian Cavalry, joined me here 
cm February 12, with an escort of only twenty men from 
Captain Glover's camp^ which be had left about noon two 
days before. He had come through Koomassee^ whose 
niins were still smoking. Nothing could prove better than 
his march did how utterly Ashantee power and renown 
had been destroyed at Amoaful and Ordahsu, and by our 
capttu^e and destruction of Koomassee, 

Out of the six great feudatory princes who ruled Ashantee 
provinces, one had been killed in battle, one was a prisoner 
in my camp, a third wanted to join him there, and two others 
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begged of me to allow them to transfer their allegmce to 
OUT Qae^i. 

In the evening of that same day a messenger came into 
Fommanah to announce that King Koffec*s envoy was m a 
village dose at hand with the gold I had demanded and read)- I 
to make peace. I desired the envoy to come into my camp 
at daybreak. That same evening I received a telegram 
from Cape Coast Castle informing me that Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government had resigned office. TTiis startling 
news made a great impression upon most of us, M 

The Uarmattan wind had now been blowing for some 
time, so that although the days were still hot the nights 
bad become actually cold. 

A lew days later the King*s envojrs arrived with 1,040 ozsv I 
of gold : they said the King could not collect the 5,000 oes, 
I had demanded. Of course this was untrue, but we had so 
oxnpletely smashed up the Ashantee power that, as far as 
England was concerned it mattered very little whether 
we obtained all the gold I had demanded or only a fifth of 
it, as long as we secured peace on her West African frontiers, 
as we had done by the practical destruction of the only 
native power that could have seriously disturbed it in 
future. 

Two days later we reached Prahsu, where I went round 
the hospitals,in which we still had 105 patients, most of them 
wounded men. Alas ! the doctors told me that two of 
them must die. Such is war : but the soldier whose turn 
has not yet come consoles himself with the trite saw that 
" all must die some time or other." Most of us, however, 
have ambitions or some aims in Ufe and do not wish to die 
before they have been won. In passing, may I ask when 
is it that any one in his heart beUeves he has fully achieved 
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those ends ? Before reaching the sea I overtook another 
convoy of sick and wounded en route for England. The 
worst cases it had started with, had died abready. Two of 
them were naval oflftcers who had died the day before. One 
was a fine young fellow who had been so badly hit in the head 
at Amoaful that I did not then think he would have lived 
so long. 

I reached Cape Coast Castle on February 19, and had an 
extraordinary reception by its curiously excitable Fantee 
inhabitants. The whole population were in the streets, and 
half wild with passionate delight, the women shouting 
themselves hoarse, and throwing themselves in heaps on the 
ground before me. It was a strange sight, full of colour in 
every sense, for all ranks were decked in the brightest and 
gaudiest of tints. But no hue is ever too brilliant for the 
shiny black face of the negro girl. 

Amidst the excitement of this " triumphal " entry, the 
sad reflection recurred to me continually, that of all the 
staff I had landed with, or who had subsequently joined to 
fill vacancies, only one marched with me that day to 
Government House, my miUtary secretary, Captain, now 
the able and distinguished General, Sir Henry Brackenbury. 

The troops began to embark according as they reached 
Cape Coast Castle. Among our transports we had a very 
fine hospital ship, and I never saw the sick and wounded in 
any war more comfortable or better looked after than those 
were on board of her. Lord Cardwell neglected nothing 
that forethought could provide for. He was indeed a great 
War Minister. 

On March 4, 1874, 1 embarked with all my staff on board 
the Manitoba^ bound for Portsmouth. My one regret in 
bidding good-bye for ever to the Gold Coast was, that it 
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Bfc kvriog bchmd me the most helpful of cdlragii^, 

I mean Commodore, aftefwinjij 

Bewett. He was truly a man ia i ' 

campaigii the Anny and Navy had 
toother tQ every way and upon all 
It tarn be tniliLfully asserted that the State, 
Mh jymy aod Na^-y exists nev^ siiBered in the 
1^ whate%*er between these two 
Whatever I asked Captain Freemantle, and sub- 
^ Bcwett , to do for the troops, was done 
1 1ieaiiatk)o and with an alacrity on the 
th^t nothipg coold exceed. I often s^d 
BT ia bin thai had I asked hnn to haal op 
i If^ itad to Koocna^ee, be wtMild have tried to 
d»iVk Ite !■»«£■ ever v^^ed as kyal comrades together 
«ik ^m^m aa^Blfy aad m moie aiBainte harmony than 
CiSv l^fiifli ^wctt and I. Be was the bravest of bra\T 
WOOL, X3. o&yr <^ boGixBess resoarce and the staunchest of 
fr:3e!i«is. <>ir soldiers delighted in him, and his cheery 
zujizer n uticc w:i5 to me worth an extra battalion. I 
5CjJl ~e% ir ser 'zjs like a<ain on sea or land. He has gone 
reijcr zie :c :hj.: :ink:iowii Und, the other world. But surely 
ii-ere =1:15': r«r 3. Uzj::ed Service Club there where old Army 
izc Ni.-.y nen zii.y zieet to talk over the wars by land and 
fei z: ^i: :! liev :c«c^ht their best, and often suffered much 
fc/T Oueen ijid country. 

Frcm tie A^hjJiiees I learnt one important lesson, namely, 
iLl: iz.y vzrZt nee can become paramount in its own region 
c: the w»rld u it pc&sesses the courage, the constancy of 
j: urpose and the seif-sacrince to resolve that it will hve under 
a stem sj'stein of Spartan military discipline, ruthlessly 
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enforced by one lord and master, the King. In other words, 
if it be clearly recognized by any people that the interests 
and comfort of the individual, whether he be king or subject, 
should not be the first object of national solicitude, but 
rather that it should be the greatness and power of the state 
as a whole, a greatness which brings with it national pride, 
individual security and also contentment, that nation will 
rule over its neighbours. Learn from the bees how the hive 
is governed : their system is based upon this principle, and 
with what regularity and success it is followed in those 
industrious yet brave and fighting commimities. 

The Ashantee and the Fantee were absolutely of the 
same race. The former were a proud nation of brave and 
daring soldiers, Uving happily and contentedly under the 
most absolute of kings. The latter, who Uved and idled 
under the Ucence of our easy-going laws, were cowardly, 
lazy, good-for-nothing vagabonds, with all the vices of the 
Ashantee but with none of his manly courage. 

I don't preach as an apostle of military despotism : I 
merely wish to point out that it has its good as well as its 
bad sides ; and that in some cases it supplies the nation 
brave enough to adopt it with a renown that makes life 
worth living and worth fighting for. 

Our voyage home was imeventful. Many old friends 
came to meet me at Portsmouth, where I was received with 
much flattering honour by the ships of war, etc., etc. When 
travelling to London, I asked my staunch friend. Colonel 
Sydney North, who was beside me, if there was any news in 
town. He said no, but correcting himself in a moment, he 
said, " Oh, we have had a big fire there." Not being much 
interested, I said in a very conventional tone, " Where ? " 
to which he replied, " Oh ! only the Pantechnicon." " The 
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devil,'* I said quickly, at once intensely interested in the 
matter. " All my goods and chattels were stored there, 
and they were not even insured." But no insurance money 
could replace them, for amongst other things that I r^retted 
extremely were old family papers, reminiscences of my boy- 
hood, and old letters, my Burmese, Crimean, Indian and 
Red River journals, and also all my books were gone. The 
last named I could replace, but my journals, the daily 
record of my campaigning and exciting Ufe, I should see no 
more. I felt this loss at the time, and I still regret it deeply. 
What would I not now give even for the elaborate log I kept 
during my nearly four months' voyage from the Thames to 
the Hooghly when I was a boy ensign, even then a great 
reader of military history and of all books on the soldiers' 
arts and sciences. 

The late Queen reviewed in Windsor Park the British 
troops who had taken part in the campaign, and on the 
ground presented me with my new orders of knighthood. 
The review was in a beautiful part of the park, the weather 
was fine, and it was very largely attended. So ended the 
most horrible war I ever took part in. 
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CHAPTER L 
Our Habitual Unpreparedness for War 

WHEN I look back upon all whom I have known in 
public Ufe, I am constrained to admit that only a few 
possessed the combination of mental and physical qualities 
that are required by a great commander in the field. I 
have met scores of brave men who performed the ordinary 
routine of regimental and brigade work most creditably, but 
who were yet absolutely unfit for any high or even for any 
independent conunand. At the time I write of, few 
soldiers concentrated whatever may have been their think- 
ing power upon the science of war. The British officer 
then was commonly accounted well read and instructed 
in his profession if he had mastered even the art 
of war, whilst most of us were content with a thorough 
knowledge of the evolutions described in the official drill 
books. The State held out no inducement to her officers 
to study anything not contained therein. Very few at that 
time had any ambition beyond regimental promotion, and 
fewer still were those who possessed imagination. And yet, 
without that great gift only a very inferior order of ambition 
in any walk of Ufe can be satisfied, and certainly without it 
no one can ever become a renowned leader of armies. How 
largely it was possessed by Moses, Xenophon, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Turenne, Marlborough, Napoleon and Wellington I 
It is said to rule the world, and we are told that the chief 
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the successful and the tinsucc^sful ia 
i k the possession of it by the former aod 
the «aiKt of it in the latter. And yet, whilst imaginatiiKr 
wmj conviat into a poet the man of poor ph)rsique» it would 
Mt ol inetE make an able general of him* He who aspires 
tolead solficfs in war should be not only a thorough master 
0l the soldiei^s scknce, but he must possess a healthy 
lUcugUt erf body» an tion nerve, calm determiBatioo, and 
be iQstxDct with that electric power which causes men to 
iaBoir tlie leader who possesses it, as readily, as surely, as 
iBMl fifiogs do the magnet* The great thinker may possibly 
be btind en hah or lame* and evea wanting in personal 
contrage, aBd yet Iea\^ behind him a far more lasting niark 
mptm tbe fatttoiy of the world than all the fighting men by 
liad and 9^ who wa~e his contemporaries. But a man with 
such physi<^ defects could ne\*er have been converted into 
H gravt leadtf of men. All this means that whilst no one 
can be a great gezieral who lacks the inestimable gift of 
imagir •' - t* not all the imagination of a Milton will of 
itself alone enable any one to be great in war. 

It is the necessity for this rare, this exceptional combina- 
tion of mental gifts with imtiring physical power and stem 
resolution that accounts for the fact that the truly great 
commander is rare indeed amongst God's creations. 

Some are inclined to scoff at the great national advantages 
said to follow upon inherited traditions of fighting prowess. 
But can any people inherit what is more inspiring as a 
sentiment, more advantageous as an actual possession ? 
The strong man armed is always respected as an individual, 
and with a nation the reputation of her sons for manly 
strength and daring cannot fail to be a great national asset. 

The unimaginative may profess to scoff at martial renown 
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because it does not necessarily bring with it either wealth 
or commercial prosperity. It may be, as it is with us at 
times, relied upon to a dangerous extent, for reflection warns 
us that even during profound peace it is nationally dangerous 
to habitually ignore the necessity of being strong in fact, as 
well as by repute. This is specially the case when your 
frontiers are not duly protected from the serious attacks 
of warlike neighbours. It matters Uttle whether the rulers 
of such States be autocrats or democratic Cabinets, for 
whatever be their form of Government they may at any 
moment become the most dangerous of enemies, and to 
ignore this possibility is no mark of statesmanship nor of 
wisdom in any form. Besides our great and splendid fleet 
we require for national defence a highly trained standing 
army supported by great reserves of trained soldiers alwa}^ 
ready to take the field with every necessary warlike appli- 
ance. And this we can never have without some form of 
compulsory military service. The nation in such a condition 
of military and naval strength can almost always count upon 
being able to avoid war, whilst the nation imprepared for 
war must always be at the mercy of any neighbouring buUy. 
We are never ready for war, and yet we never have a Cabinet 
that would dare to tell the people this truth. Oiu: absolute 
unreadiness for war is known to all our thoughtful soldiers, 
and without any doubt all the details which go to make up 
the fact are duly recorded and docketed in the War Office 
of every European nation. But these secrets (!) are stu- 
diously kept from our people by those whom we elect to 
govern us. When under the pressure of impending danger 
one Government purchases the munitions and stores that 
war would require, the next Administration, when the war 
clouds have cleared away, uses these stores to supply the 
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ordinary wants of peace, and are thus able to save a corre- 
sponding amount upon their Army votes for one or more 
years to come. The ignorant public, finding the War Office 
demands for money correspondingly reduced, rejoice because 
they have at last been blessed with an economical set of 
Ministers! Those who during peace contemplate the 
possibility of war are regarded in no favourable light by 
the professional poUtidan in office. In the midst of peace, 
plenty, and prosperity, it is not pleasant to the easy-going 
to be reminded that it is only the actually strong nation 
that can alwa}^ command peace. 

Running through the character of all the best soldiers 
I have known in our Army, there is the love of national 
glory. The man who chases glory through the world solely 
from greed of personal renown, may be the bravest of the 
brave and the ablest of generals, but his is not the character 
the good man respects and the patriot reveres. As a 
national characteristic, pure love of glory has often been the 
spur that pushed forward some of God's greatest agents in 
our world. It has in all ages prompted men to noble and 
heroic actions. It is an invaluable asset of national great- 
ness, and where it is not to be found, the State, be it large 
or smaU, resembles the lighthouse whose lamps, though 
possibly of the best pattern, are without any illuminating 
medium. Glory is no firework that, moimting high, is 
brilliant for a moment and then splutters and fizzles as it 
tumbles back to earth. True glory shines like a fiixed star 
in the heavens of nations really great. It is begotten of 
honour and courage, and it cannot long exist when they have 
disappeared. So effective, so powerful for good is glory 
amongst all high-spirited peoples, that it seems to raise the 
moral character of those who can justly lay claim to it. 
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Those who in youth learn to value it as a holy possession are, 
as life goes on, inspired by its influence. It becomes eventu- 
ally a sort of national reUgion and a veritable and powerful 
force in the character of a people. From this force springs 
the national ambition that makes all grades, the old and 
young, to wish their State to grow strong and powerful, and 
which instils an admiration for those doughty, virtuous and 
noble deeds which adorn history and give birth to patriotism. 

A nation without glory is like a man without courage, a 
woman without virtue. It takes the first place in our human 
estimate of national fame. All States long for it, and 
certainly it is a big factor in that consciousness of national 
strength which commands the respect of both friends and 
enemies. It is a national heirloom of priceless value to the 
people to whom the world accord it and who are ready to 
fight rather than risk its loss. When the nation to whom 
it was once universally conceded begins to sneer at it as 
unimportant, and to ridicule its worth, the tide of that 
nation's greatness has surely turned : its manly vigour is on 
the wane, its moral fibre is deteriorating. If imchecked in 
this downward movement that nation will soon pass into 
the boneless, sinewless condition of the jellyfish, drifting 
with every tide and current, and will then cease to share in 
the direction of the world's great affairs. 

Glory to a nation is what simlight is to all human beings. 
Without it the State dwindles in size and grows weak in 
strength, as the man in a dark dungeon becomes daily 
whiter, until at last his whiteness passes into the colourless- 
ness of death. 

The noble courage that has its origin in love of country 
and sense of duty is not confined to the well-bom ; it is to 
be equally found in the uneducated private soldier. What 
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By J. W. McCRINDLE, MJV., LL.D. 

Demy 8vo. js. Sd, net. 
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Burma Under British Rule 

By JOHN NISBET, Author of «« British Forest Trees," «« Studies in Forestry," etc. 
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Kalhana's Rajatarangini 
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A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, with three Maps. Translated, with an 
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CITIES OF INDIA 

By G. W. Forrest, CLE., Ez-diiector <rf RecordSi Govern* 
mentcrf'Iiidia. DemySva Fully Illustnted. Price i ox. 61^ net 

** Hie 346 pages oootain a body of interesti^ fiicts and imoressions not to be 
found daewfaere within die same compass, "nie abundant illustrations add not 
a little to the Yahie."— ifMoMBuw. 

*' This b a book of quite unusual inteiest and value. Mr. Forrest has achieved 
a great success. He has made a happy combination of past and present, of story 
and description."— 5;^«cta/^. 

THE NATION'S NEED 

CHAPTERS ON EDUCATION 
Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. Crown 8va 6x. 

Contents. 

The Elementary School^ by F. S. Marvin. Z#r«/ mmd Cemimi Cm^em* 
meni, by Graham Wallas. Primary EducoHom rf GMs, by Catiurinr 
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Higher Education in France and Germany, by P. J. HartOO and J. t. 
FiNDLAY. The Secondary Day Schoot. hf T. J. FlNDLAY. The iWi^ 
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Brrul. Higher Education, by H J. Mackindrr. The NaiMs Sermnti 
—School Education of Army Omcert— Profnsional Bduoatlon cif Army 
Officers— Naval Officers, by Spbnser Wilkinson. ApiwiulU and (ndt k. 

"These papers are the work of experU selected liy the editor, whti hlmsell 
supplies a few words of introduction which state broadly the dtfteti In tdueatlrm 
under which the country Uboun. He also contributes thrtt chapttra cm * The 
Nation's ServanU,' dealing with the teaching of our sailors and loldlf rs« ThfM 
are, it need hardly be said, admirable. Mr. Wilkinson Is dealing with his own 
subject, and brings out with a lucidity and brevity unusual In the speclalisi Munt 
mam conclusions which, once recognised, will clear the ground oonslderaMy.'*— 
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*' The opinions of a number of thorooghhr competent experts upon the reforms 
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and the Brain of the 
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War and Policy. 1 5/. 
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The Brain of an Army. 
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The Nation's Awaken- 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1902: "In a series of 
notable works he has pointed out the defects in the present system ; 
and any man conversant with his teaching could have foretold the 
misfortunes which at the outset befell our Army in South Africa. 
He speaks, then, as one whose inductions have throughout been 
confirmed by experience. But he is not merely a destructive critic ; 
besides indicating the &ults he has suggested the remedies ; and for 
that reason his views are worth careful examination." 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW, September, 1902: ''The 
Great Alternative : A Plea fir a National Policyy by Spenser 
Wilkinson, deserves reprinting : and the new edition comes at a 
singularly opportune moment. It is impossible to forget as we 
read once more this earnest and convincing argument in the light 
of our late South African troubles and the still more urgent dangers 
we have yet to face at sea, that if the two services upon which our 
safety depends had numbered but ten such thinkers in their higher 
ranks, if they had contained even two or three — ^nay, if we had had 
but one we should now be looking both back and forward with 
very different feelings. We make no invidious comparisons ; we 
do not propose a layman, however expert, or a critic, however 
masterly, for office ; but we cannot help recording our conviction 
that of all the voices now crying aloud that blessed word * effi- 
ciency,' this is the one from which we have most to gain in all 
that belongs to the organization of war." 
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THE OLD DOMINION. 8th Edition. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY, nth Edition. 
Price ds. each. 



NEW 6s. NOVELS 
The Roman Road 

By Zack, Author of The White Cottage, Life is 
Life, On Trial, etc. 
"Stands out as a work of real power from the mass of 
industrious experiment of the modem manufactory of litera- 
ture." — Daily News, 

"Truth and enormous vigour pervade the handling." — 
Outlook. 

The Way Back 

By Albert Kinross, Author of Within the 
Radius, etc. 
" A strong story of a strong man's great act of renunciation. 
With virile touch are presented the successive phases in the 
soul-struggle of a hero whose personality is complex yet con- 
sistent" — Outlook. 

" A forcible book, full of strong, vivid strokes of characteri- 
sation. It is a striking example of the modem school of the 
Frank Norris* type." — Daily News. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 

By George Gissing, Author of New Grub Streets 

etc Third Edition, dr. 

"There are in it wit, philosophy, a feeling for learning, 

shrewd common-sense and literary style, tempered by long 

experience and quickened by an emotional nature." — 

Athenaum. 

" This is the best thing that Mr. George Gissing has yet 
given us," — Daily News. 

* <*A book which in a manner is the coping-stone of his 
literary fame." — Academy. 

The Pagan at the Shrine 

By Paul Gwynne, Author of Marta. 

'* The author of Marta has again shown his deep and varied 
knowledge of Spain and Spanish character. Minute study 
has gone to the making of the lavish succession of picturesque 
scenes, and of the lifelike dialogue which sets the people of 
all classes vividly before us." — Athenaum. 

" It is high praise to say that The Pagan at the Shrine is an 
advance on Afarta, yet such high praise it undoubtedly 
deserves. Story, character and atmosphere are alike handled 
with a knowledge and an art worthy of warm admiration." — 
Daily Telegraph. 



NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE^S GREAT NOVEL 

Castle Omeragh 

By the Author of The Jessamy Bride, etc. 
Third Edition. 

''A novel of national character, in which diversities of 
temperaments and prejudices and antipathetic races and 
clashing creeds are truthfully developed and deverly 
accentuated." — The Times. 

'* Mr. Frankfort Moore's latest novel ; also to my mind, 
by far his strongest and best." — Onlooker. 

*' A fine romance . . . this moving and poetic drama." — 
IVorid. 

" A good novel, full of fighting and adventure . . . has a 
flash of picturesque romance very attractive to readers." — 
Spectator, 

Mr. PERCY WHITFS NEW NOVEL 

Park Lane 

By the Author of The West End. Second 
Edition. 

** He knows the world ; he understands his fellow creatures ; 
and he has a fine sense of comedy, which imparts a fresh salt 
taste to all he writes." — Referee. 

AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE'S NEW NOVEL 

The Star Dreamer 

By Agnes and Egerton Castle, Authors 
of Young April, etc. Third Edition. 

" Challenges comparison with that wonderful tale of 
Hardy's, Two on a Tower ... a volume which will distinctly 
enhance the already high reputation of Agnes and Egerton 
Castle."— Pa// Mall Gazette. 
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An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the 

original impression of which is now out of print 

Price 4J. net per vol. 

The new Garmr will be issued in twelve uniform volumes (of about 40o octavo pages 
each) and the arrangement of these will be approximately as follows : 

Now Ready. 
TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, 

F.R.Hist.S., author of Protector Somerset^ a life of Henry 

VIII, etc. 
STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by C. H. Frith, 

Fellow of All Souls, author of The Life of Cromwell. 
LATE STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by 

George A. Aitken, author of ^ Ldfe of Steele, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries. With an Introduction by C. 

Raymond Beazley, Fellow of Merton, author of The 

Dawn of Modem Geography. 2 vols. 8x. net. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. With an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. 

With an Introduction by Churton Collins. 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. With 

an Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 

In Preparation. 
ELIZABETHAN SONNET& With an Introduction by 

Sidney Lee. 2 vols. 8^. net 
SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With an Intro- 

duction by A. H. Bullen, editor of Elizabethan Song 

Books, 2 vols. 85. net 



BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Augus- 
tine Birrell, K.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to 
each volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 Vols. F'cap. 
8vo. Cloth gilt, or paper label uncut 12^. net the set. 
Also half leather. i8j. net the set 

BOSWELL'S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON'S TOUR 
TO THE HEBRIDES. Uniform with the Life, With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label 4^. 
net the set Also in half leather. 6^. net the set. 



THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 

POCKET EDITION OF THE NOVELS 

In fifteen volumes. Printed on thin opaque paper, specially mami- 
fiftctured for this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt letterea on back and 
side, gilt top, 2s, 6d, net per rolume, or 31. 6(/. net, in full leather, per 
volume. 



Rhoda Fleming 

One of our Conquerors 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta 

The Amasing Marriage 

The Shavinff of Shagpat 

The Tragic Comedians 

Short Stories 



The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

Bcauchamp*s Career 

The Egoist 

Diana of the Crosasmys 

Bvan Harrington 

Sandra Belloni 

Vittoria 

The Adventurea of Harry Richmond 

LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 

Complete in eighteen crown 8vo volumes. (With a Photogravuxe 
Frontispiece to each.) (Novels in fifteen volumes as above, Ah Essay 9m 
Comedy^ in one volume without Frontispiece. Poems^ complete in two 
volumes. Sold separately.) Cloth gilt Price 6j. each. 

THE STORY OF BH AN AVAR THE 
BEAUTIFUL 

THE TALE OF CHLOE 

SELECTED POEMS 

Uniform i6mo. Price y. 6d, net each. Set in box, los. 6d, neL 
" Brown paper covers, parchment backs, fine printing, and lightnea 
beyond belief, are the qualities of these delightful volumes." — Acadtmy, 

A READING OF UFE 

Poems. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6x. net. 

ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG 
OF FRENCH HISTORY 

Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. net 

SELECTED POEMS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. buckram, net 

THE GEORGE MEREDITH BIRTHDAY 
BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 

Compiled and arranged by D. M. Cloth gilt, \s. 6d. 

THE TALE OF CHLOE 

AND OTHER STORIES 
Lar|;e paper edition, limited to 250 numbered copies, with Photogravure 
Mrait, etc. Vellum ba' "' ^ > ... 

emy 8vo, loj. drfl net. 



portrait, etc. Vellum back, gilt. Only a small nunibcr remains for sale. 
Den " - - 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD 



Illustrated Edition of the 



Works of William Shakespeare 

In 20 imperial i6ino volumes with coloured title-page and end-papers, and a 
spedally designed coloured illustration to each PJay by well known artists. The 
title-page and illustrations printed on Japanese vellum^doth gilt, gilt top, with 
headband and bookmarker. Price as. 6d. net per Vol. 



Vol. I.— The Comedy of Errors 

Love's Labour's Lost 
Vol. 2. — Two Gentlemen of Verona 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Vol. 3.— The Taming of the Shrew. 

The Winter's Tale 
Vol. 4.— The Merry Wives of Windsor 

AU's Well that Ends Weil 
Vol. 5.— The Merchant of Venice 

Much Ado about Nothing 
Vou 6.— Twelfth Night 

As You Like It . 
Vol. 7.— Measure for Measure 

The Tempest 
Vol. 8.— Henry VI, Part I 

Henry VI, Part II 
Vol. 9.— Henry VI, Part III 

King John . 
Vol. la— King Richard II . 

King Richard III 
Vol. II.— King Henry IV, Part I 

King Henry IV, Part II 
Vol. I2.-King Henry V . 

King Henry VIII 
Vol. 13.— Julius Caesar 

Titus Andronicus 
Vol. 14.— Romeo and Juliet 

Macbeth 
Vou 15.- Othello 

Troilus and Cr^ssida 
Vol. 16.— Hamlet 

King Lear . 
Vol. 17. — Antony and Cleopatra 

Timon of Athens 
Vou 18. — Cymbeline . 

Coriolanus . 
Vou 19. — Pericles 

Venus and Adonis 
Vou 2a —Sonnets 

Poems . 

IS 



illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke 
L. Leslie Brooke 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
L. Leslie Brooke 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Henry J. Ford 
W. D. Eden 
Estelle Nathan 
Byam Shaw 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Estelle Nathan 
Henry J. Ford 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Bjram Shaw 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Pattgi Wilson 
Robert Sauber 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
John D. Batten 
Gerald Moir 
Frank C. Cowper 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Gerald Moira 
Patten Wilson 
L. Leslie Brooke 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Robert Sauber 
Estelle Nathan 



No. 



rStbt 



JB.W, 
I 
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WORKS Edited by Prof. 

FOitm ^f Kim^» C^ika. LmuUm ; LmU RugiUk 

Engush Reprints. 

Text. «. 

Art0^tk£iticM . 1644 1 

Tki Pl9ugk»r9 . . 1549 I 
Tkt Sck»oi of Almu . 1579 I 
AmA^iogy/9r Poetryf 1580 1 
Trmvels . 1590 1 

7«Mr 7«i». . 1634-54 I 
Toxo^kUut, . 1544 1 

Criticitm 0m Pumdise 

Lost . 1711-1* 1 

BUPHURS . 1579-80 4 
Tlu RekemruU . . 1671 1 
Tkt St4*i Glmn, eie. . 1576 1 
MicrKMm^frmpkU . i6a8 1 
7 Sen$mtu bifara 

EDWARD VI 1549 1 
Utopia, »S«6-57 1 

15 PattflBhrna Tko An #/ ^m^^ 

/'tfVf^ . 1589 s 

16 BowtU Imtmctioms/or FoftigH 

Trmvol . . 1643 1 

17 UtfaU Roister D«i»ter . 1553-66 1 

18 MIL 0( Btw- rA# Rovotaiiom, etc. 
1186-1410 1 

^ Commtorhlmtt to To- 

imcco^ etc . 1604 1 

Frmtn'**>^tm RegmUm . 1653 1 
Poemt . i58>-93 1 

CASTA R A . 1640 1 

The Sdk*oimm$tor . 1570 1 
MitceiloMy ISongt and 

Sonneuj . . 1557 2 

Sormons . 1550 1 

A Discouru of Eng- 

iisk Poetry . . 1586 1 
97 X<Ord BMOB a Harmony of the 

Essays . 1597-1606 6 

at B«7, etc. Read !»#, atul be not 

wroth! . . 15 j8 1 

89 Raleigh, etaZ«i/ Fight ^ the 

** Revenge'* . X59X 1 

30 Googe Eclogues, Epitaphs, 

ami Sonnets . 1563 1 



19 Jabum L 

ao NanBtoB 
ai WatMra 
99 Hatoington 
93 Aioham 

94T0Ctti1 

95 L6T«r 

96 W. Webbe 



EDWARD ARBER 

Bxeumsuer at the Lomdom UmiverH^, 

The English Scholar's 
Library. 

«. d. 

I William Caxton. BfjBaxd 
the Fox . . 1 e 

9 John Knox. The Pint Blaat 
oftheTnmpet. .1 • 

3 Clbmbnt Robinson and 

othors, ▲ haadftil of 
PleaiaBt DeUghta . .16 

4 tSiMON Fish.] A 8iii»|illoa- 

tUm finr Ihe Beggan . 1 6 

5 \F«o John Udalu] Dioira- 

phet 1 e 

6 (?) The Batiim ftom Par- 

naasna .16 

7 ThomasDbckbr. TheSeran 

Deadlj Slaa of London . 1 6 

8 Edward Arbbr. Anlhtro- 

dnotory Bkotoh to the 
"KarUn Manrelato* 
OontroTony, 1666-1580 . 8 

9 \Reo, John Udall.] A 

Demonatratlon oC Dlaol- 
pline 16 

10 Richard Stani hurst. 

••JBaldl-IV** in English 
hexameters. .SO 

IX Martin Marprblats. The 

EpUtle . .16 

19 RobsrtGrbbn. Mtoniqihon 1 6 

13 Gborgs Joy. An Apologj 

toWimamTyndale . 1 6 

14 Richard Barnfibld. 

Poema .SO 

15 Bp. Thomas Cooper. An 

Admonition to the People 

of England .SO 



THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

Fascimile Reprint of the Favourite Edition of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With all the Original Plates and Vignettes. 

Red cloth, paper back title. Price \s. 6d. per vol. net. 

Cloth gill, gilt top. Price xr per vol. net. 

Quarter leather, gilt top. Price ax. td. per vol. net. 

Vols. 96, 97.— Portnnei of NigeL 



Vols. I, 9.— Waverley. 
Vols. 3. 4.— Ouy Mannering. 
Vols. 5, 6l— The Antiqoary. 
Vols. 7. 8. -Bob Boy. 
Vol. 9. The BUok Dwarf. 
Vols. 10, 11. - Old MbrtaUtv. 
Vols. 19, i3.-Heart of Midlothian. 
Vul. 14.— wide of Lammermoor. 
Vol. 15.— Legend of Moniroee. 
Vols. 16, i7.-lTanhoe. 
Vols. 18, 19.— The Monaitery. 
Vols. 90, 91.— The AbDot. 
VoIk. 99, 93.— Kenil worth. 
Vols. 94, 95.— The Pirate. 



Vols. 98, 99, 30.— Peveril of the Peak. 

Vols. 31. 39.~<2aentln Dnrward. 

Vols. 31, 34. -St. Bonan's WelL 

Vols. 35, 36.— Bedgauntlet. 

Vol. 37.-The Betrothed. 

Vol. 38.— TheTaUmun. 

Vols. 39, 40— Woodatook. 

Vol. 4i.-Hlghland Widow, eto. 

Vols. 49, 43-Palr MAld of Perth. 

Vols. 44. 45.— Anne of Gelenteln. 

Vols. 46, 47.— Oonnt Bobert ol Paxla. 

Oaatle Dangerous. 
Vol. 48.— The Surgeon's Daughter. 



Constable's Library of Travel and 
Biography 

Demy 8vo. 6s. per volume. 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
NORTH AMKRICA. By. A. G. By SiK William Martin Comwav. 

Bradlby. Illustrated. With Illustrations by A. D. M'CoR- 

MICK. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
Nansbn. With Illustrations and Maps. ROBE (SI AM). By Erhrst Young. 

Illustrated. College, Oxford. With Photogravure 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By FrontujNCoe. 

MajorL.A. WADDBLL.LL.D. With THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 

Illustrations by A D. M'Cormick, and LAFAYEITES. By Edith Sichbl. 

from Photographs. With PhotograTure Frontispiece. 

The Stories of Samuel Lover 

New and cheaper complete uniform Edition. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by D. J. O'Donoghub. In 6 Vols., large crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
each. 
Vol. I. HANDY ANDY. Vol. a. RORY O'MORE. 

„ 3. TRtASURE TROVE: OR "HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN.- 
,. 4- LEGENDS AND SlORIES OF IRELAND (ist Series). 
n 5 LEGENDS AND SIOKIES OF IRELAfi D Itmi Series}, 
6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 
TJke Imst veiMttu inciwtes Stories which have never been previously collected. 

Time Table of Modern History a.d. 
400-1870 

Compiled and arranged by M. MORISON with the assistance of R. S. 
Rait. M.A., New College, Oxford. 160 pp., about 15 in. x 12 in. 
1 21. td. net 
CON IE NTS .—Parallel Vertical Tables— Genealogical Tables— Ruling Monarchs- 
General Chart of Ancient and Modem History — Index— Maps. 

The Paston Letters 1422- 1509 a.d. 

Edited by James Gairdnbr. of the Public Record Office. 4 Vols. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each voL Price au. 
net the set. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene 

Edited by Kate M. Warren. In 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. xi. td. net 
each. Also Art Canvas, fi;ilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispieces ; 
complete in case. 15J. net the set. 

Constable's Hand-Atlas of India 

A Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew. F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.E., etc. In half- morocco, or full-bound cloth, gilt top. 14^. 

Constable's Hand-Gazetteer of India 

Compiled under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, naif- morocco, ioj. fid. 
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Constable's Royal Story Books 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. ys, 6d. each. 

THE KING'S STORY BOOK 

lUustmted by Harrison Miller. 

• THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK 

niustnted b7 W. H. Robinson. 

♦, THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK 

lUostrated hy H. S. Banks. 

THE PRINCESS'S STORYBOOK 

Illustiated by Helrn Stratton. 
Historical Stories collected out of English Homantic IMerahere in illustra- 
tion of the Reigns ef English Monarchs from the Conquest to 
(^uen Victoria^ 
"The stones are as good as the arrangement is ingeniocis, and the 
arrangement is a pageant of historic romance whidi it would be 
difficult to equal"— Pa// A/a// GatetU, 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 

The Fairy Tales of the Brothers 
Grimm 

A new Translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Illustrated with loo 
Drawings by Arthur Rackham, with Frontispiece, Title-page, 
and Cover Design lithographed in Colours. Cloth, large square 8vo. 
y. 6d, net. 

This translation includes all the well-known tales and a selection 
of the best of Grimms' " Goblins," and several new stories have also 
been added which are not generally found in the existing English 
editions, but which are none the less eminently suitable for children. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 

A New Edition designed expressly for Children, with numerous ^ 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece and an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Herbert Railton. Crown 4to, price 2s. net. 

" A most successful attempt to enshrine the play in a fitting setting. A 
remarkably beautiful book. — World, 

With the Flag at Sea 

By Walter Wood. Illustrated by Seppings Wright. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. Stories of British Sea Fights 
and Fighters. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd 

a WHITEHALL GARDENS WESTMINSTER 
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Stanford University Libraries 
Stanfordt California f 



Return tbu book on or before date due* 




